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THE AWAKENING OF CHINA: A STREET 
PLACARD FROM HUNAN 


Tue province of Hunan in Central China has long been noted for 
the fierce and independent temper of its inhabitants. They proved 
their mettle in the long struggle with the Manchus at the founding of 
the present dynasty; and half a century ago they offered such a 
determined resistance to the great horde of T‘ai-p‘ing rebels sweeping 
up from the south that these were effectually beaten off and driven 
eastwards, where they found an easier prey in the less warlike popula- 
tion of the lower Yangtsze. As might naturally be expected, the 
Hunanese have always been uncompromisingly hostile to foreigners, 
and, in spite of unremitting efforts, missionaries have met with very 
scant success in this part of the Empire. Bearing these facts in mind, 
we shall be all the more struck with the general fairness and moderation 
of the remarkable document of which a translation is offered below. 
Early in the present year this placard was posted up in various parts 
of the capital, Ch‘ang-sha, besides being widely circulated in pamphlet 
form. Contrasted with such a fanatical outburst of hatred as the 
notorious ‘ Anti-Christian Lyrics’ or other inflammatory placards 
of thirty years ago, it serves to indicate the great forward step which 
China has taken in the interval. The writer appears to be a man 
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of some education, despite a certain crudity, perhaps partly inten- 
tional, in the expression of his views; he obviously belongs to the 
same school as the Viceroy Chang Chih-tung, even if the latter, who 
still rules in Hupeh and Hunan, did not actually inspire the manifesto. 
At any rate, the frankness with which the old attitude of scornful 
superiority to the foreigner is here abandoned, the disinclination to 
impotent threats and violence, the advocacy of modern commercial 
and economic methods, and the insistence on the necessity of reform, 
all remind one of the man who refused to join in the carnival of rapine 
and slaughter in the year of the Boxers. The most surprising feature 
of the whole, however, is the glowing patriotic fervour, hitherto almost 
undreamt of in a Chinaman, which here and there transmutes the 
homely and somewhat uncouth diction into the real gold of eloquence ; 
indeed, we even seem to catch echoes of the mighty Demosthenes, who 
spent himself in similar efforts to rouse his countrymen to exertion. 
But there is no reason to believe that the present warnings will prove 
equally vain. The days are already past when Europeans could 
talk glibly of the ‘ partition of China,’ and every hour adds to the 
growth of that truly national spirit which is destined to weld China’s 
gigantic bulk ever closer together, until, in the words of Sir Robert 
Hart’s grim prophecy, the Chinese ‘ will take back from foreigners 
everything foreigners have taken from China ; will pay off old grudges 
with interest ; and will carry the Chinese flag and Chinese arms into 
many a place that even fancy will not suggest to-day.’ 


Let ALL Men READ! 

Alas! In our Empire of China to-day things have come to an 
intolerable pass. The State is fallen into great weakness and decay ; 
the foreigners have become very dangerous; our country is being 
cut away piece by piece ; our power is slipping from us little by little ; 
our wealth is diminishing day by day. If at this crisis we still refuse to 
rouse and bestir ourselves, we shall have the misfortune of seeing our 
country conquered and our posterity cut off. Now I have thought 
out a scheme which I will put into plain and simple words and lay 
earnestly and anxiously before you. And you, gentle sirs, who read it, 
so far from treating what I say as idle talk, must understand that 
every single sentence is thoroughly sincere and also of the utmost 
importance. And having read it through, you must all remember 
to keep it constantly in your minds and carry its principles faithfully 
into practice. I will now proceed to state my scheme, clause after 
clause. 

I, Ir MusT BE RECOGNISED THAT THE CONDITIONS PREVAILING AT 

THE PRESENT Day ARE CONDITIONS THAT HAVE NEVER PREVAILED 

mn CuIna AT ANY PERIOD oF HER History. 


In former times China—that is to say, the eighteen provinces— 
was what her inhabitants meant by ‘ the world,’ and apart from these 
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eighteen provinces no other nation was known to exist at all. In 
those days, therefore, it was rare that anyone came to oppress us ; 
and as we on our side were not disposed to wield our authority very 
harshly, it came about that there was peace and an absence of all 
trouble. But at the present time things are very different. On the 
east there is the Empire of Japan, to the north there is the Empire 
of Russia, in the west there are the English, the French, the German, 
and the American nations. Of these nations, the greatest are greater 
than China, while the smallest are smaller than China; but all are 
stronger than ourselves, and every one of them has its eyes fixed on 
our territory and our wealth. In view of these facts, this China of 
ours cannot be regarded as constituting the whole world ; it cannot 
even be regarded as the principal country in the world. Since con- 
ditions are no longer the same as they were in earlier days, we denizens 
of China must also cease clinging so desperately to the old methods 
which served in the past. It is necessary for you to assert your 
authority and quietly prepare for any emergency that may arise. 
Only thus will you succeed in preserving your country intact. 


II. Ir MuST BE REALISED THAT THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE FAMILY 
ARE BOUND UP WITH THE STATE—THAT IF THE STATE IS OVER- 
THROWN THE FAMILY WILL BE DESTROYED AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
WILL PERISH. 


I will ask you, gentle sirs, to consider this point: At the present 
moment we have clothes to wear, we have food to eat, we have money 
to spend, we have houses to live in; where do all these come from ? 
Our parents can only give us the bodies we are born with ; they cannot 
cut off their flesh to feed us. Our little bit of land is all we have got. 
The food we eat, the clothes we wear, the money we spend, the houses 
we live in—all depend upon that. If we had not got this land we should 
all perish utterly. Our bit of land, therefore, is even more important 
to us than our own parents. If this land passes into the possession of 
foreign nations, then what we eat, what we wear, what we spend, what 
we live in—all must fall into their hands. And if they refuse to give us 
food to eat, and clothes to wear, and money to spend, and houses to 
live in, we shall be left without any resource. At the present time 
the country of Annam is enslaved by France, and its inhabitants 
must pay money in order to have clothes to their backs, they must 
pay in order to feed their pigs, they must pay in order to live in their 
houses, and those who refuse to pay are put todeath. Thus, in a little 
while, the poor man must perish, and the rich man must in a little 
while become poor. Only ten years have passed since the conquest 
of Annam, yet already seven-tenths of her people have perished. 
Now see what a danger it is to have these foreigners in China! If we 
are in this plight even before our country has been conquered, once 
conquered and enslaved, we shall surely be in the same condition as 
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Annam. Howbeit, there are still some grounds for hope, and therefore 
I humbly exhort you, sirs, to take a clear view of the situation ; and, 
after thinking it over, you will come to see that in protecting the State 
one is really protecting oneself and one’s family. You cannot go on 
doing as you have done hitherto—only considering the family and 
the individual without considering the State. You must at all costs 
cease aiming only at selfish ends and private advantage, and rather 
look upon all affairs which concern the State as a whole as though 
they were your own personal affairs, furthering them with all your 
might. For if you fail in preserving the State from harm, then 
most assuredly you will also fail in preserving your own persons and 
your own homes. 


III. Ir MusT BE UNDERSTOOD THAT THE OVERTHROW OF THE STATE 
AT THE PRESENT DAY IS SOMETHING QUITE DIFFERENT FROM A 
CHANGE OF Dynasty IN TIMES GONE BY. 


In former changes of dynasty, our new rulers were always our own 
countrymen ; ' their speech was the speech which we understood, and 
their outward appearance was the same as ours. Nor did they ever 
bring in a new population from outside ; the country still remained 
our country, the people in it were still our people. We call this only 
a change of dynasty ; we do not call it the overthrow of the State. 
Nowadays, when a State is overthrown, it is not at all like this. For 
these foreign countries have peoples of their own, whose speech we do 
not understand, and whose outward appearance is not like ours. 
If these foreigners succeed in conquering our country, they will 
gradually bring their own people over here, while as for the Chinese 
inhabitants, they will slowly but surely kill them off. This is entirely 
different from a change of dynasty in former times, where submis- 
sion might be followed by allegiance to the new Sovereign. For these 
men from foreign States who come to our land of China are not aiming 
at the imperial throne ; what they are aiming at is to seize land. Be- 
cause in their native countries the population is large and land is 
scanty, their special purpose in coming to China is to seek out land. 
It is only land they want, land, and not by any means to become 
Emperor over you. When once the land has passed into their hands, 
they will seize all the power and control. At the present time India 
is under the dominion of England, who pays fixed salaries to the 
several Indian princes, but keeps all the real power in her own hands. 
As for the masses of India, they can be put to death and they can be 
hacked to pieces at the Englishman’s pleasure. Whasever extremity 
of suffering you may be prepared to undergo, he will never relax his 
grip until you are exterminated.’ You, sirs, looking at the sub- 

! Cf. Byron: ‘A tyrant !—but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen.’ 

® Cf. Horace : ‘Non missura cutem nisi plena cruoris hirudo.’ Truly our reputa- 

tion for bull-dog tenacity has reached the Chinaman in no very pleasant form ! 
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jection of India, may well pity the fate of her people. And if we will 
not make ourselves strong in good time, but wait until our country has 
been reduced to slavery, how are we to avoid becoming a second 
India ? 


IV. MeTHops OF PROTECTING THE STATE MUST BE ASCERTAINED 
AND APPLIED. 


There are various methods of protecting the State, but we will 
only indicate now a few of the most important. 

(1) Education.—All persons belonging to foreign nations, whether 
they be rich or poor, male or female, scholars, farmers, artisans, or 
traders,* possess a very large stock of education. Not one of them 
but can read the books which are read by our students of twenty. 
I would ask you, sirs, to observe the foreign women whom you con- 
stantly meet in the province of Hunan; you will see that they carry 
volumes with them when they take their walks abroad. This is a sure 
proof that foreign women study books, whence it may reasonably 
be concluded that not a single foreigner is destitute of education. 
Moreover, their education is of the kind which is profitable to the 
State, because there is no branch of it that cannot be put to practical 
use. For their artisans there are technical schools; the steamship, 
the electric telegraph, fire-arms, cannon and other mechanical con- 
trivances—all these are the product of technical schools. For tillers 
of the soil there are agricultural colleges, where you may learn that 
by the use of machinery for ploughing and by the use of chemicals 
as manure an acre of land can be made to yield four times its usual 
crop. For traders there are mercantile institutes, for soldiers there 
are military academies, for magistrates and judges there are schools 
of law, for those who study moral science there are various courses of 
training in ethics and philosophy in general. How unlike our system 
in China! where the only object of education is the composition of 
elegant essays and poetry, while the facts and conditions of actual 
human life are utterly ignored. Even goodness and virtue are con- 
spicuous by their absence ; we think only of riches and rank. Men 
that have reached eminent positions use their influence to corrupt 
the courts of justice, while those who become Government officials are 
avaricious and oppress the people. Those, on the other hand, who 
fail to attain high honours and to enter official life are unfit to carry 
loads across their shoulders or to labour with their hands ; they cannot 
earn a single bowl of rice. Tell me, gentle sirs, of what use to the 
State is this sort of book-learning? In the world of the present day 
how can education on these lines stand against that of foreign nations ? 
Modern education, therefore, is something different from this. We 
must strive to bring out the true features of the teaching of our Master 
Confucius ; we must also pick out and study the good points in foreign 


* The four classes in China, recognised by the earliest classical books. 
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systems. The ‘six arts’ of which Confucius spoke are ceremonies, 
music, archery, charioteering, letters, and calculating. Archery and 
charioteering have reference to the art of war, and mean, in modern 
terms, that we must practise drilling and physical exercises. Calcu- 
lating stands for mathematical science, and hence nowadays we must 
study mathematics. Such branches of learning as the science of right 
conduct and the cultivation of one’s moral nature, and the theories of 
sound and music, which are taught in modern schools—these are 
what Confucius meant by ceremonies and music. Such subjects of 
study as the classics, history, and political economy are what he 
meant by letters. Thus, although we were now to stop making 
essays and poetry, we should nevertheless have really succeeded 
in bringing to light the true import of Confucius’ teaching. Again, 
by studying natural science in our schools, we should at the same 
time be adopting advantageous features from the foreign system 
and following the principle enunciated in the ‘Great Learning,’ * 
that ‘the perfecting of knowledge depends upon the investigation 
of things.’ Therefore you, sirs, must understand that the present 
objects and motives of study are not the same as those in days gone by. 
It is in case I should not make my meaning clear to you, and you 
should imagine that in learning from foreigners and in reading foreign 
books we were actually yielding and submitting to foreigners—it is 
on this account that I am explaining myself in detail for your better 
comprehension, trusting that thus you will understand me clearly. 
And when you do understand, I want those of you who have money 
to subscribe for the purpose of opening a number of schools throughout 
the country ; and I want those of you who have education to go forth 
and train school-teachers. It is essential that every man shall be 
imbued with the idea of helping his country; and it must be the 
object of his efforts to hasten the advent of a day when not a single 
individual of either sex, be he rich or poor, scholar, farmer, artisan, 
or trader, shall be destitute of education. If this is achieved, all will 
be well. For when that time has come, the men from foreign nations 
will surely seek to curry favour with us of their own accord, nor will 
they dare to come and insult us any more. 

(2) Military Strength.—The rule in the greater part of the world 
to-day is that the weak are oppressed by the strong. And on this 
account, while the strong prosper, the weak must go to the wall. 
Now, gentle sirs, I wish you to observe that this principle is exemplified 
throughout the length and breadth of ourown country. For, supposing 
a strong man oppresses a weak one, the latter, being in a humble 
station, finds that the gentry and the village elders connive at the 
injustice; while the former, being in an exalted position, knows 
that he can get the officials to stop all proceedings for redress. Among 
ourselves, however, there still remains the resource of appealing to the 


‘ A short treatise in the Confucian canon. 
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principle of right; whereas, if our State is oppressed by another State, 
there can be no resort to any such argument, and there only remains 
the arbitrament of arms. The side, then, that comes off victor is 
right, and the side that suffers defeat is wrong. Now this principle 
is well understood by foreign nations. They have laid down a law 
by which all men must serve in the army, so that even a king’s son 
must serve for three years as a soldier. We in China must do the 
same in the future, and the result will be good. The military strength 
of the Chinese is good in quality as it is vast in quantity. The great 
drawback is that people will not give their whole minds to the sub- 
ject. For, out of regard to the common saying that ‘ no good son of 
Han will go a-soldiering,’ there are a great many who refuse to pay 
serious attention to military matters ; and thus it is that the strength 
of China is decaying day by day. It follows that we must now begin 
to occupy ourselves with the subject in real earnest—forming volunteer 
corps, practising boxing, singlestick, musketry, and shooting with 
heavy artillery, entering the standing army to follow a soldier’s profes- 
sion, joining military colleges to study and practise the art of war. 
Every citizen must have military training. And only when we 
are able to fight foreign nations may we count ourselves a powerful 
State. The strength of Japan is derived from the patriotism which 
pervades all her people, and also from the fact that she has always 
had many able officers, skilled in the art of making war. That is why 
she defeated China in 1894, and has also recently defeated Russia. 
This shows that military strength lies at the root of the safety of a 
State. The only thing needful is to lay hold of this principle, that, 
whereas in former times we used military strength only to safeguard 
our individual persons and our individual homes, nowadays we must 
use it to safeguard the State as a whole. This is a point that ought 
to be very carefully borne in mind. Never for a moment should it 
be forgotten. 

(3) Unbinding the Feet.—The custom of foot-binding is an ex- 
tremely pernicious custom. There is no other country in the world 
where the women have their feet bound; it is only we Chinamen 
who are fond of bound feet. Therefore we must begin unbinding 
them without delay. Foot-binding has absolutely nothing which 
can be said in its favour. Its ostensible object is to make girls nice 
in appearance, but in reality it causes evils which are destructive to 
the State. In foreign countries everybody, irrespective of sex, does 
work of some sort. But in China, out of a population of 400 millions, 
there are 200 million women who undergo a process of maiming 
which unfits them for doing any work.’ In rich families this is all 
very well. But if a poor man takes a wife with small feet, he must 
do the hardest of manual labour and take home the money he earns 


5 This is a slightly exaggerated estimate; all the Manchu and Hakka women, 
besides those of the boating population at Canton and elsewhere, have unbound feet. 
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to feed his wife, who sits there doing nothing. It is exactly as though ] 
he had to support an aged mother! There are a great many men 


who, having wives, are personally interested in this question, and 
cannot afford to relax their efforts for reform. If their feet were not 
bound, wives would be able to help their husbands in their toil. This 
alone would be reason enough for the change. But, further, one 
must consider that the world cannot always enjoy peace ; and if one 
fine day a licentious soldiery were to appear on the scene, how should 
these poor women, who find it difficult to walk a single step, do any- 
thing but sit still and await their doom? Moreover, women whose 
feet are bound cannot but be physically weak, and when they come 
to bear children these cannot be robust and strong. If in the present 
generation we still persist in keeping up a custom of this kind, it is 
nothing less than an attempt at self-destruction. Therefore, my 
countrymen, I warn you to cease foot-binding immediately, and 
thus avoid the calamity of seeing the destruction of our Empire and 
the extirpation of our race. This course of action can only redound 
to the happiness and prosperity of all. 

(4) Abstention from Opium.—That opium-smoking is injurious 
everybody is well aware, so I need not argue the question at any 
length, but will only point out that the foreigners who sell opium for 
Chinese consumption do not take opium themselves; whence it 
must be patent to all that this opium is stuff which should not be 
taken.® 

I have ventured to compose a few lines of doggerel on the subject, 
which I want you to hum over to yourselves : 


~~ =e of 


Humbly I would warn opium-smokers not to fuddle themselves in this way ; 

Fuddled and stupid, they are truly objects to excite indignation ! 

The wealthy man who takes opium is inclined to sleep early in the day ; 

The head of the house, he loves money that is got without any toil. 

The poor man who takes opium finds it impossible to earn his living; 

A prey both to cold and to hunger—truly he is an object of compassion ! 

The official who takes opium is neither pure nor incorruptible ; 

His reputation is destroyed and he is hated by the people. 

The man of leisure who takes opium loses his moral sense ; 

He brings wrongful influence to bear on the course of justice, and incurs the 
odium of other men. 

The artisan who takes opium finds no one who will offer him work ; 

There being no road open to him wherever he turns, he abandons himself to 
his craving for the drug. 

The peasant who takes opium lets his fields run to waste ; 

His harvest turns out badly and his household falls into distress. 

The scholar who takes opium forfeits his good name, 

And no man will engage him as teacher or accountant. 

The merchant who takes opium finds his affairs become embarrassed ; 

Other men earn profits while he encroaches on his capital. 

I hereby warn you one and all; abstain, abstain, abstain ! 


* Since these lines went to press, an Imperial edict has been issued ordering the 
abolition of the use of opium, both foreign and native, within ten years. 
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Henceforth do not squander your substance in opium dens and run into debt. 

Rather save the money you would spend on opium, and get yourself clothes to 
your back ; 

Then you will be nice and warm, and your mind too will be at ease. 

Save the money you would spend on opium, and buy meat for your table ; 

Then, though you may not be rich, you will still be rich enough. 

Save the money you would spend on opium, and with it support your parents ; 

Filial piety such as this is truly without compare. 

Save the money you would spend on opium, and with it help the poor ; 

Charitable works of this description are verily inexhaustible in their scope. 

Save the money you would spend on opium, and use it to defray public 
expenses ; 

For if the State is wealthy and the army strong, we never need fear a foe. 

In opium there lurks not poverty alone, in opium there is death ! 

Rouse then all your energy and show yourselves true sons of Han. 

If still you do not repent and will not abstain from opium, 

You shall presently lose your country and your lives! 


(5) Union in the Body Politic—A united body means the joining 
of many men’s strength to make a single strength, and the joining 
of many wills to make a single will. Take as an illustration the 
trunk of a tree, which one man alone cannot lift, though a number 
of men together are able to do so. A number of men like this form 
a single united body. Again, we’may compare them to a bundle of 
chopsticks fastened tightly together ; if one chopstick is pulled out, 
the whole bundle is thereby loosened. Therefore in a united body 
there must be no defaulter. Now in the present state of affairs 
success is not to be achieved by some few hundreds or thousands of 
men. Nothing less is necessary than that the 400 millions of us 
shall join together to form one vast united body ; then only can our 
task be accomplished. When we fought Japan in the year 1894, 
our soldiers joined and left the ranks at their pleasure. Consequently 
we suffered defeat, the island of Formosa was lopped off from the 
Empire and annexed by Japan, and we had to pay Japan a large 
indemnity to boot—all this because we made the mistake of not 
being united. Therefore, gentle sirs, 1 humbly exhort you, one and 
all, to coalesce and form a united body that so you may achieve 
your ends. Whatever these may be—the opening of schools, the 
promotion of industries, the development of mines, the building of 
railways, waging war with foreign nations, or any other sort or kind 
of business—you must act with a single heart and united strength, 
and there must not be one defaulter among you. As for the method 
of effecting this close union, it consists, above all, in reciprocal affec- 
tion. Let a man but be a fellow-Chinaman, you must look upon 
him in the light of a brother. If your neighbour is in trouble, you 
must hasten to help him out. Then, some other day, if you yourself 
are in difficulties, assuredly others will come all the faster to your aid. 

(6) The Construction of Railways and the Opening up of Mines.— 
These two things—railways and mines—form the bedrock of a country’s 
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wealth and military power. Railways may be likened to arteries and 
sinews, and mines may be likened to treasure-houses. In arteries 
there must be circulation and communication in order that the body 
may have life; and treasure-houses must be thrown open and ex- 
ploited in order that their contents may find their way into use. 
Now in China there are many railways that ought to be built, and 
there are many mines that ought to be opened, all of which still 
remain unopened and unbuilt. Foreigners, seeing this neglect on 
our part, are all anxious to come and do the work for us. They 
want to come and build railways, they want to come and open mines. 
At the present moment they have already begun to work a number 
of our mines, and they have laid a number of railway lines, whereas 
the mines that we ourselves have opened and the railways that we 
ourselves have laid are confined to a very few places. You, sirs, 
who behold these mines being exploited by foreigners and these rail- 
ways being laid down by foreigners, do you not realise that in some 
sort our treasure-houses are being rifled and our arteries and sinews 
being plucked out? How, then, in future years are we to live? 
Nowadays the wealth and power of a nation depend on the mines it 
has opened up, and on the railways it has built. For mines, once 
opened, are the source of inexhaustible riches, and when railways 
have been built you can travel about the country by means of loco- 
motives, covering more than a thousand /i’ in a single day, which for 
traders is most convenient and useful. Moreover, when troops are 
needed to fight against an enemy, they can be brought up in this 
way with much greater rapidity. For these reasons the land in foreign 
countries is covered with a network of railways, and we in China 
must construct a similar network. Where no lines are yet laid, we 
must go and lay them without delay; and as for those which have 
already been laid by foreigners, we must buy them back again with- 
out loss of time. If you neglect to take these measures and allow 
the foreigners to go on building, they will construct lines of railway 
to their own part of the world, and their own merchants will mono- 
polise all the business, so that our working-men here in China will 
have no chance of earning a cent, and our boatmen too will find 
their occupation gone. Moreover, railway connection having been 
‘thus established, bodies of soldiers will also be dispatched hither, 
nominally for the purpose of guarding the railway; but in reality 
these troops will have come to reduce your country to subjection. 
And when one fine day they make a hostile movement, we shall find 
ourselves unprepared to oppose them. Therefore from this time 
forward we must on no account whatever concede to foreigners the 
privilege of building these railways, but instead of that we must at 
once issue shares, collect capital, and go and build them ourselves. 
Let us not hesitate an instant, and all may yet be well. 


7 A vis about one-third of a mile. 
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(7) Working in Peace and Harmony.—There are people in this 
country who say that foreigners should not be allowed to come and 
preach their religion in China. There are others who say that 
foreigners should not be allowed to come and carry on their trade in 
China, because these things lead to trouble and annoyance in a number 
of ways. Such sentiments, inasmuch as they aim at safeguarding the 
State and the future of our race, are honest enough sentiments at 
bottom, only they betray a certain lack of insight and understanding. 
At the present day there is communication between all parts of the 
world, including commercial intercourse and religious propaganda. 
This is not confined to our own country, but is the same in all. If, 
then, we prohibit others from coming to China, we set ourselves in 
opposition to the common law of all nations. And China, large as 
she is, is not a match for all the other nations of the world. Besides, 
when we want to go and trade in foreign countries, they freely permit 
us to do so; or, if we want to preach there the doctrines of Confucius, 
still they make no objection. And, indeed, at the present time there 
are a great many of our countrymen who have gone abroad for pur- 
poses of trade ; while, as regards Confucianism, it is only because our 
methods of disseminating doctrines are unlike foreign methods that 
no missionaries of ours are sent abroad. But of late years thou- 
sands of our fellow-countrymen have gone abroad to be educated ; 
yet never in a single instance have they been refused admittance. 
The question of the survival or destruction of our Empire depends 
on whether we make ourselves strong or remain weak. If we are 
able to make ourselves strong, how can the rest of the world ever hope 
to subdue us? But if we choose to remain weak, we must in the end 
fall a prey to others. This is a fixed and immutable law. Therefore, 
gentle sirs, I humbly exhort you to set to work with the earnestness 
of purpose which I recommended above. If only we are able to 
make ourselves sufficiently strong, there need be no fear of foreign 
men coming to oppress us. If, on the other hand, we absolutely 
neglect all means of acquiring strength, and take refuge in arrogance 
and violent deeds, killing and injuring foreigners until at last they 
come with large armies, and we are compelled to leave the fray and 
make ourselves scarce, not daring to show our heads, but letting 
the enemy wreak their vengeance on our lands, —then it may truly 
be said that we have been the cause of our own ruin! To sum up, 
then, what should be our attitude towards the foreigner? In the 
first place we must not be afraid of him ; in the second place we must 
not attack nor injure him. Whatever the affair in hand may be, 
our only way is to discuss the rights of the case with him in a quiet 
and friendly spirit. This is what I mean by working together in 
peace and harmony. But if by any chance the rights of a case will 
not yield to reason and argument—if we find our opponents medi- 
tating a hostile move, and about to act as aggressors by bringing 
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an armed force against us, then indeed 1 would bid you cast life and 
death to the winds, and fight to the last drop of your blood—ay, 
though the war thus begun should endure for ten long years, though 
the tale of slain should have to be reckoned in millions, you must 
never quit the struggle—never, never!* Then, in good sooth, you 
may proudly call yourselves a nation. 


The above paragraphs all set forth certain methods of rousing 
yourselves into action. Only let these be adopted, and when put 
into practice they will prove efficacious. The area of Japan is not 
greater than that of the single province of Ssii-ch‘uan, its population 
is not more numerous than that of the single province of Hunan.° 
Twenty years ago, as compared with China, Japan was very poor and 
weak ; but now, having been stirred into activity, it has grown to be 
a rich and powerful State. India, both in size and population, is 
not so very far behind China ; but because as a nation she was incapable 
of making an effort, she has fallen under the dominion of England. 
In the light of these facts it behoves you, sirs, to be neither down- 
cast nor yet too light-hearted. What you must do is immediately 
to begin girding yourselves for action. If you can manage to do this, 
though your country were as small as Japan, you can still become 
rich and powerful. But if you are unequal to the effort, then, although 
your country is as great as India, you must inevitably succumb. 
Sirs, I humbly beseech you, from this time onward, aided by these 
methods which have been shown to you, begin to bestir yourselves 
in good earnest. Oh, happy then the day for you who read these 
words, for ourselves, and for the State ! 


LIoNEL GILES. 


* Lord Chatham’s famous words have here influenced the form, though not the 
substantial accuracy, of the translation. 

* Another rhetorical exaggeration. The population of Japan is, according to the 
most recent estimate, nearly double that of Hunan. 
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THE VILLAGE DEITIES OF SOUTH INDIA 


Ir has been well said, by the most illustrious traveller who has lately 
visited India, that there is need of a truer sympathy between the peoples 
of India and their English rulers ; but sympathy is the child of knowledge, 
and we cannot truly sympathise with the mass of the villagers, who form 
90 per cent. of the whole population, without some knowledge of the 
religious ideas and sentiments which so largely influence their lives and 
characters. For religion has always been in India the main interest 
of life, taking the place of politics, science, history, and art among the 
peoples of Europe. Of these in the literature of India there is nothing. 
The two great Epic poems are essentially bound up with the religious 
feelings and beliefs of the people, and the best thought of India has 
been devoted to religious philosophy. If we would know, then, what 
manner of people our fellow-subjects in India are, we must try to 
thread our way through the complicated maze of their religious 
ideas. 

In the following article I will try to describe briefly one important 
feature of the religion of the masses. Out of the 300,000,000 in- 
habitants of India about 200,000,000 are Hindus, some 55,000,000 
Mahommedans, and the rest Christians, Sikhs, Jains, Parsis, Jews, 
and Animists. Hinduism, then, is in India the religion of the masses. 
But it must not be supposed that Hinduism is, like Christianity or 
Mahommedanism, a single religion with a definite creed. On the 
contrary, it is a conglomerate of beliefs and customs belonging to 
different ages and expressing often inconsistent ideas and sentiments. 
We may roughly divide it into three main forms of religion. First, 
there are the six systems of Hindu philosophy, of which the most 
popular is Vedantism, a subtle and refined form of Pantheism, which 
forms the creed of a small and educated minority. Secondly, there is 
the popular worship of Siva and Vishnu, Siva representing the destruc- 
tive power of nature, and Vishnu its power of preservation. This is 
not the ancient religion of the Vedas, the sacred books of the Hindus, 
but a comparatively modern form of worship that originated about 
the time of the decay and extermination of Buddhism betweenZthe 
first and sixth centuries a.p., and represents a combination of 
the abstract philosophical ideas of the Aryan Brahmans with the 
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grosser forms of worship of the original inhabitants of India. It is 
the form of Hinduism which is most en évidence and with which 
English people in India are most familiar. The large temples in town 
and village are nearly all dedicated to Siva or Vishnu, and a traveller, 
who visited India and saw only the surface of the religious life of the 
Hindus, would naturally imagine that this worship of Siva and Vishnu, 
with its various ramifications, formed the sum total of popular 
Hinduism. But in South India there is a third element in Hinduism, 
which is just as important as the worship of Siva and Vishnu, and 
has its roots deeper down in the thoughts and feelings of the masses, 
viz. the worship of village deities. Every village in South India is 
believed by the people to be surrounded by evil spirits, who are always 
on the watch to inflict disease and misfortunes on the unhappy 
villagers. They lurk everywhere, on the tops of the palmyra trees, 
in caves and rocks, in ravines and chasms. They fly about in the 
air, like birds of prey, ready te pounce down upon any unprotected 
victim ; and the villagers pass through life in constant dread of these 
invisible enemies. At the same time each village has also its guardian 
spirit or spirits, whose function it is to ward off evil spirits and protect 
the villagers from epidemics of cholera, small-pox, cattle disease, 
famine, and all the manifold ills that flesh is heir to in an Indian village. 
The sole object of the worship of these village deities is to propitiate 
them and put them in a good temper, so as to ensure their protection 
or avert their wrath. There is hardly any trace of praise or thanks- 
giving, or any expression of gratitude and love in the whole system, 
and no desire for moral and spiritual blessings. The one great object 
of all the rites and ceremonies is to get rid of epidemics or to obtain 
material prosperity. The worship, therefore, in most villages only 
takes place occasionally. In some there is an annual sacrifice ; but in 
the majority sacrifices are only offered when an epidemic or cattle 
disease breaks out. The general attitude of the villager towards 
his village deities is ‘ let sleeping; dogs lie’ ; so long as everything goes 
on well and there is no disease afflicting man or beast, it seems safest 
to let them alone ; but when misfortune comes, it is a sign that they 
are out of temper and require propitiation. While, therefore, Siva 
and Vishnu may be more dignified beings, with far more imposing 
shrines and temples, still when calamity overtakes a village, and 
famine, pestilence, or cattle disease makes its appearance, it is to 
the village deities that the whole body of the villagers turn for protec- 
tion, as a more present help in{trouble andjas being more intimately 
concerned with the happiness and prosperity of the people. 

h The origin of this form of Hinduism is lost in antiquity; but 
it is quite certain that it represents a pre-Aryan religion, more or 
less modified in various parts of South India by Brahmanical and 
Aryan influence. There are three special features of the system which 
broadly distinguish it from the worship of Siva and Vishnu. (1) First, 
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the village deities, with very few exceptions, are female. Siva and 
Vishnu are male deities, and their wives are distinctly subordinate to 
them. On the other hand, nearly all the village deities are goddesses, 
though they have male attendants who guard their shrines and carry 
out their commands. In the Telugu country there is a male deity 
called Potu-Razu, or the Royal Man, who figures sometimes as the 
husband and sometimes as the brother of the goddesses ; and in the 
Tamil country there is in almost every village a deity called lyenar, 
who acts as guardian and night watchman, and is supposed to 
patrol the village every night, with flowing locks and flaming eyes, 
mounted on ghostly steeds, to scare away the evil spirits. (2) Then, 
secondly, the village deities are propitiated with animal sacrifices. 
No animal sacrifices are offered to Siva or Vishnu ; but to the village 
deities buffaloes, sheep, goats, pigs, and fowls are freely offered, some- 
times by the thousand. In some places as many as ten thousand 
animals will be sacrificed in a single day. In the Tamil country, 
where brahman influence is strong and the shedding of blood is there- 
fore discredited, the animals are sometimes offered to the male atten- 
dants, instead of to the goddesses themselves, and a curtain is drawn 
before the images of the goddesses to prevent their seeing the killing 
of the victims; and no animal sacrifices are ever offered to Lyenar. 
But it is clear that these are later modifications of the system, and 
that originally all village deities were worshipped with animal sacri- 
fices. (3) Then, thirdly, the pujaris, 7.e. the men who perform the 
sacrifices and officiate as priests, are not Brahmans. ‘The priestly 
caste in Hindu society is the brahman caste, and in the temples of 
Vishnu and Siva all the ceremonies are performed by brahman priests ; 
but the priests of the village deities are drawn from all castes except 
that of the Brahmans, and in the Telugu and Canarese countries an 
important part of the sacrifices is taken even by the outcaste Pariahs. 
In the more primitive villages, where primitive customs still prevail, 
it is remarkable how great a number of people take an official part in 
the periodical sacrifices ; the potter, the carpenter, the toddy-drawer,' 
the washerman, the Kurnam or magistrate, and the different sections 
of the Pariahs all have their appointed parts to play ; and, in striking 
contrast to the Aryan worship controlled by the Brahmans, the 
worship of the village deities is marked by a conspicuous absence of 
sacerdotalism. 

Names and Festivals.—The names of the village deities are legion, 
and some of them are quite unintelligible to the people themselves, 
but many of them have meanings which show clearly the close connec- 
tion of the deities with country life, e.g. ‘the Village Goddess,’ ‘ the 
Great Mother,’ ‘ the Little Mother,’ ‘ the Water Goddess,’ ‘ the Goddess 
who presides over Buttermilk,’ ‘ the Goddess who sits under a Mango 
Tree,’ ‘the Goddess of the Cart,’ &c. One of the deities universally 


' Toddy is an intoxicating drink made from the juice of palmyra irees. 
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worshipped in the Tamil country is Mari-amman, the goddess of 
small-pox, who both inflicts and chases away this dread disease. 

The symbols of the village deities are almost as diverse as their 
names. Sometimes there is no permanent image or symbol of the 
village deity at all, but a special image of clay, about two feet high, 
is made for each festival by the village potter ; sometimes the deity 
is represented by a rough stone pillar standing under a tree or in the 
open field, sometimes by a flat slab of stone or a small conical stone 
not more than six inches high, sometimes by the figure of a woman 
carved in bas-relief upon a stone slab, and sometimes by a stone 
image. I saw one image in the Trichinopoly district which is typical 
of these more highly developed symbols. It was a stone figure of a 
woman, about two-and-a-half feet high, with eight arms, and in her 
hands a knife, a shield, a bell, a devil’s head, a drum, a three-pronged 
fork, a goad, and a piece of rope. Very often the goddess is repre- 
sented only by a brass or earthenware pot full of water, or sometimes 
by seven pots of different sizes piled one on the top of the other. In 
some villages the earthen pot is elaborately decorated. I found 
one filled with water, with a silver two-anna piece (2d.) inside, and 
a bunch of cocoanut leaves and oleander flowers in the mouth, sur- 
rounded by a sheaf of mango leaves, all tied together by the tender 
shoots of the plantain tree and then decorated with flowers and a 
small silver umbrella stuck on the top. In other villages an earthen 
pot with a looking-glass placed against it represents the deity, and 
in others again simply a lighted lamp. One very common symbol of 
the village deities is a stick or spear. In the Tamil country it is 
very common to see one or more iron spears stuck up under a tree to 
represent some village deity, and in the Telugu country Potu-Razu 
is nearly always represented by a wooden stick roughly carved at the 
top, like an attenuated bed-post. 

There is no Act of Uniformity and no ecclesiastical calendar regu- 
lating the festivals or forms of worship of village deities, and no 
universal custom as to the appointment of pujaris (officiating priests). 
In some villages, where there is a permanent shrine, offerings of rice, 
fruit, and flowers, with incense and camphor, are made every day by 
the villagers, who have made vows to the goddess, through the pujari. 
Often offerings are made once or twice a week, on fixed days, consisting 
chiefly of grain, fruit, and flowers, and occasionally of goats, sheep, and 
fowls. In many places there is a fixed annual festival, which some- 
times takes place after harvest, when the people are at leisure and 
well off for food. But there is no regular rule as to the time, and 
the custom varies widely in different districts. In most places, 
however, there is no regular annual festival, but a sacrifice is held 
whenever an epidemic or any other calamity occurs which may make 
it expedient to propitiate the goddess. In some villages old men 
have complained to me that, whereas formerly festivals were held 
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yearly, now, owing to the decay of religion, they are only held once 
in four or five years. So, again, there is no uniformity as to the 
duration of a festival. Generally it lasts about a week, but in the 
Tamil country it is sometimes a very elaborate affair, lasting for 
a fortnight, three weeks, or even a whole month; so too in Mysore 
city the Mari festival, which is held in February, lasts for about four 
weeks. But a long festival is an expensive luxury, which only a 
large town or a well-to-do village is able to afford. Speaking generally, 
the object of the festival is simply to propitiate the goddess and to 
avert epidemics and other calamities from the village, and to ward 
off the attacks of evil spirits. 

Let us suppose that an attack of cholera or small-pox has broken 
out in a village of South India. We will take a village in the Telugu 
country, in one of the more backward districts, where life is lived 
under more primitive conditions than in places where large towns 
and railways and the influence of the Brahmans have tended to 
change old-fashioned ideas and customs. The village deity, in this 
particular village, is called Peddamma, the Great Mother. The 
epidemic is a sign that she is angry and requires to be propitiated. 
So a collection is made for the expenses of a festival, or a rich man 
offers to pay all expenses, and a propitious day is selected, which in 
this village may be any day except Sunday or Thursday. Then the 
potter of the village is instructed to make a clay image of the Great 
Mother, and the carpenter to make a small wooden cart, while a 
he-buffalo is chosen as the chief victim for the sacrifice. When the 
appointed day arrives, the buffalo is sprinkled all over with yellow 
turmeric, and garlands of margosa leaves are hung round its neck and 
tied to its horns. At about 2 p.m. it is conducted round the village 
in procession to the sound of music and the beating of tom-toms. 
The two sections of the Pariahs or outcastes, the Malas and Madigas, 
take the leading part in this sacrifice, and conduct the buffalo from 
house to house. One Madiga goes on ahead, with a tom-tom, to 
announce that ‘the he-buffalo devoted to the goddess is coming.’ 
The people then come out from their houses, bow down to worship 
the buffalo, and pour water over his feet. They then give some 
food to the Malas and Madigas, who form the procession. By about 
8 p.m. this ceremony is finished, and the buffalo is brought to an 
open spot in the village, and tied up near a small canopy of cloths 
supported on bamboo poles, which has been set up for the reception 
of the goddess. All the villagers then assemble at the same place, 
and at about 10 p.m. they go in procession, with music and tom-toms 
and torches, to the house of the potter, where the clay image is ready 
prepared. On arriving at his house they pour about two-and-a-half 
measures of rice on the ground and put the image on the top of it, 
adorned with a new cloth and jewels. All who are present then worship 
the image, and a ram is killed, by cutting off its head with a large 
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chopper, and the blood sprinkled on the top of the image, as a kind 
of consecration. The potter then takes up the idol, carries it out of 
the house for a little distance, and gives it to a washerman, who 
carries it to the place where the canopy has been set up to receive it. 
During the procession, the people flourish sticks, swords, and spears 
to keep off the evil spirits, and, for the same purpose, cut limes in half 
and throw them up in the air. The idea is that the greedy demons 
will clutch at the golden limes and carry them off, and so be diverted 
from any attack on the man who carries the image. When the idol 
has been duly deposited under the canopy, another procession is made 
to the house of the toddy-drawer. He is the man who climbs the 
palra trees and draws off the juice which is made into toddy. At his 
house some rice is cooked, and a pot of toddy and a bottle of arrack 
are produced and duly smeared with turmeric and a red paste, 
constantly used in religious worship among the Hindus and called 
‘kunkuma.’ The cooked rice is put in front of the pot of toddy and 
bottle of arrack, a ram is killed in sacrifice, and then the toddy-drawer 
worships the pot and the bottle. The village officials then pay him 
his fee, three-eighths of a measure of rice, three-eighths of a measure 
of cholam, and four annas. Then he carries the pot and bottle in 
procession, and places them under the canopy near the image of Ped- 
damma. Then comes yet another procession. The people go off to 
the house of the chief official, the Reddy, and bring from it some 
cooked rice in a large earthenware pot, some sweet cakes, and a lamb. 
A large quantity of margosa leaves are spread on the ground in front 
of the image, the rice from the Reddy’s house is placed upon them in 
a heap, and then a large heap of rice, from one hundred to three 
hundred measures, according to the amount of the subscriptions, is 
poured in a heap a little further away. 

All these elaborate proceedings form only the preparations for 
the great sacrifice which is now about to begin. First the lamb is 
worshipped and then sacrificed by having its throat cut and its head 
cut off. A ram is then brought and stood over the first large heap of 
rice, and is there cut in two, through the back, with a heavy chopper, 
by one of the village washermen. The blood pours out over the 
rice and soaks it through. One half of the ram is then taken up and 
carried to a spot a few yards off, where a body of Pariah priests, called 
Asadis, are standing ready to begin their part in the ceremonies. 
The other half of the ram is left lying on the rice. The Asadis then 
begin to sing a long chant in honour of the deity. Meanwhile, the 
chief sacrifice is made. The he-buffalo is brought forward, and the 
Madigas kill it by cutting its throat (in some villages its head is cut 
off). Some water is first poured over the blood, and then the pool of 
blood and water is covered up carefully with earth, lest any outsider 
from another village should come and steal it. The idea is that, if 
any man from another village should take away and carry home even 
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a small part of the blood, that village would get the benefit of the 
sacrifice. The head of the buffalo is then cut off and placed before 
the image, with a layer of fat from its entrails smeared over the fore- 
head and face, so as to cover entirely the eyes and nose. The right 
fore-leg is cut off and placed crosswise in the mouth, some boiled rice 
is placed upon the fat on the forehead, and on it an earthenware lamp, 
which is kept alight during the whole of the festival. Why the right 
fore-leg should be cut off and placed in the mouth, and what the 
origin of the ceremony is, I have never been able to discover, nor 
can I conjecture. When I have asked the villagers, they only 
reply, ‘It is the custom.’ But I have found the practice prevailing 
in all parts of South India, among Tamils, Telugus, and Canarese 
alike, and it is evidently a very ancient part of the ritual of 
sacrifice. 

This completes the presentation of the sacrifice to the goddess, 
who is supposed to delight in the food offered, and especially in the 
blood. A great deal of the food supplied is, as a matter of fact, taken 
away by the people and eaten in their homes, but the idea is that the 
goddess takes the essence and leaves the worshippers the material 
substance. This takes till about 3 a.m. next morning, and then 
begins another important part of the ceremonies. Some of the 
rice from the heap, over which the ram was sacrificed and its blood 
poured out, is taken and put in a flat basket, and some of the entrails 
of the buffalo are mixed with it. The intestines of the lamb which 
was first killed are put over the neck of a Mala, and its liver is placed 
in his mouth, while another Mala takes the basket of rice soaked 
in blood and mixed with the entrails of the buffalo. A procession is 
then formed, with these two weird figures in the middle. The man 
with the liver in his mouth is worked up into a state of frantic excite- 
ment and is supposed to be inspired by the goddess. He has to be 
held by men on either side of him, or kept fast with ropes, to prevent 
his rushing away ; and all round him are the Malas and other villagers, 
flourishing clubs and swords, and throwing limes into the air, to drive 
away the evil spirits. As the procession moves through the village, the 
people shout out ‘ Food ! Food !’ and the man who carries the basket 
sprinkles the rice soaked in blood over the houses to protect them 
from evil spirits. As he walks along he shouts out, at intervals, 
that he sees the evil spirits, and falls down in a faint. Then lambs 
are sacrificed on the spot, limes thrown into the air and cocoanuts 
broken, to drive away the demons and bring the man to his senses. 
And so the weird procession moves through the village, amid frantic 
excitement, till, as the day dawns, they return to the canopy, where 
the Great Mother is peacefully reposing. At about 10 a.m. a fresh 
round of ceremonies begins. Some meat is cut from the carcase of the 
buffalo and cooked with some grain, and then given to five little 
pariah boys, ‘Siddhalu’ or ‘The Innocents,’ as they are called. 
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They are all covered over with a large cloth, and eat the food entirely 
concealed from view, probably to prevent the evil spirits from seeing 
them, or the evil eye from striking them. And then some more 
food is served to the Asadis, who have been, for many hours, during 
the ceremonies of the night, chanting the praises of the goddess. 
Afterwards the villagers bring their offerings. The Brahmans, who 
may not kill animals, bring rice and cocoanuts, and other castes bring 
lambs, goats, sheep, fowls and buffaloes, which are all killed by the 
washermen, by cutting their throats, except the buffaloes, which are 
always killed by the Madigas, the lowest class of the Pariahs. The 
heads are all cut off and presented to the goddess. ‘This lasts till 
about 3 p.m., when the people go off to the house of the village carpenter, 
who has got ready a small wooden cart. On their arrival, some 
cooked rice is offered to the cart, and a lamb sacrificed before it, and 
a new cloth and eight annas are given to the carpenter as his fee. 
The cart is then dragged by the washermen, to the sound of horns and 
tom-toms, to the place of sacrifice. The heads and carcases of the 
animals already sacrificed are first removed by the Malas and Madigas, 
except the head of the buffalo first offered, which remains in its place 
till all the ceremonies are finished. The shrine is then removed, and 
at about 7 p.m. another series of ceremonies begins. First a lamb is 
sacrificed before the goddess, and its blood mixed with some cooked 
rice, and at the same time a pig is buried, up to the neck, in a pit 
at the entrance of the village, with its head projecting above the earth. 
The villagers go in procession to the spot, while one of the Madigas 
carries the rice, soaked in the blood of the lamb, in a basket. All 
the cattle of the village are then brought to the place and driven over 
the head of the unhappy pig, who is, of course, trampled to death ; 
and as they pass over the pig the blood and rice are sprinkled upon 
them to preserve them from disease. Then, after this follows the 
final ceremony. The image of the goddess is taken from the canopy 
by the wasberman, and a Madiga takes the head of the buffalo with 
its fore-leg in the mouth, the forehead and nostrils all smeared over 
with fat, and the earthen lamp still lighted on the top, and they all 
go in procession to the boundary of the village, first the man carrying 
the buffalo’s head, then the washerman with the image, and then the 
small wooden cart. When the procession arrives at the extreme 
limit of the village lands they go on, for about a furlong, into the 
lands of the neighbouring village, and there the Asadis first chant 
the praises of the goddess, then some turmeric is distributed to all the 
people, and finally the image is divested of all its ornaments, and 
solemnly placed upon the ground and left there. The light on the 
head of the buffalo is extinguished and the head itself carried off by 
the Madiga, who takes it for a feast to his own house. The object of 
transporting the goddess to the lands of the next village is to transfer 
to that village the wrath of the deity, a precaution which does not 
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show much faith in the temper of the goddess, nor much charity 
towards their neighbours ! 

The sprinkling and application of the blood are in many villages 
an important and striking feature in these sacrifices. Sometimes 
the worshippers dip their fingers into it and apply it to their foreheads 
and breasts; sometimes they dip cloths into it and hang it round 
their necks; sometimes they sprinkle it on the doorposts or the big 
gates at the entrance of the villages. The most common use is to 
mix it with boiled rice and sprinkle it round the boundaries of the 
village or through the streets, and in a few places the officiating priest 
even drinks the blood. In some villages the pariah pujari, after the 
head of the victim has been cut off, sucks the blood from the neck of 
the carcase, and during the night of the sacrifice will suck the blood 
of as many as a hundred sheep. 

The sucking of the blood is a horrid business, but not so horrid 
as an annual ceremony which takes place every February or March 
at Trichinopoly, one of the great centres of trade and education in 
the Tamil country, during the festival of Kulumai-amman, who is 
regarded as the guardian against cholera and cattle plague and epi- 
demics generally. A very fat pujari of the Vellala caste, who holds 
this unenviable office by hereditary right, is lifted up above the vast 
crowd on the arms of two men; some two thousand kids are then 
sacrificed, one after the other. The blood of the first eight or ten 
is collected in a large silver vessel, holding about a quart, and handed 
up to the pujari, who drinks it all. Then, as the throat of each kid 
is cut, the animal is handed up to him and he sucks, or pretends to 
suck, the blood out of the carcase. The belief of the people is that 
the blood is consumed by the spirit of Kulumai-amman in the pujari ; 
and her image stands on a platform, during the ceremony, about fifteen 
yards away. 

A similar idea is probably expressed by a particularly revolting 
method of killing sheep, which is not uncommon in Tamil villages 
during these festivals. One of the pujaris, who is sometimes painted 
to represent a leopard, flies at the sheep like a wild beast, seizes it by 
the throat with his teeth, and kills it by biting through the jugular 
vein. There is another strange ceremony, which is quite common 
in the Tamil country, connected with the propitiation of the boundary 
goddess, where the blood of the victim seems to be regarded as the 
food of malignant spirits. At Irungalur, a village about fourteen 
miles from Trichinopoly, it forms the conclusion of the festival 
to the local goddess Kurumbai. During the first seven days the 
image is duly washed, offerings of rice and fruit are made, and 
processions are held through the streets of the village. Then, on 
the eighth day, a small earthen pot, called the ‘karagam,’ is 
prepared at the shrine of the goddess. When it is ready, some 
boiled rice, fruits, cocoanuts and incense are first offered to it, 
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and then the pujari ties on his wrist a cord (‘kapu’) dyed with 
turmeric, to protect him from evil spirits. A lamb is next brought 
and sacrificed in front of him to give him supernatural power, and he 
then takes the pot on his head, marches with it in procession through 
the village to the sound of tom-toms and pipes, and finally deposits 
it under a booth erected in the middle of the village. On the eighth, 
ninth and tenth days the pot is taken in procession morning and even- 
ing, and rice and fruits, camphor and incense, are also offered to it. 

On the tenth day, at about 7 a.m., before the procession starts, 
a lamb is killed in front of the pot. The throat is first cut, and then 
the head cut off and the blood collected in a new earthen pot filled 
with boiled rice. This pot is then put in a frame of ropes and taken 
by a pujari to a stone planted in the ground, about four feet high, 
called ‘ ellaikal’ (¢.e. boundary stone), some three hundred yards off. 
A crowd of villagers run after him with wild yells, but no tom-toms 
nor pipes are played. When he comes to the boundary stone, he 
runs round it thrice, and the third time throws the pot over his 
shoulder behind him on to another smaller stone, about two feet 
high and some five or six feet in circumference, which stands at the 
foot of the ellaikal. The earthen pot is dashed to pieces, the rice 
and blood fall on the two stones and all around them. The pujari 
then runs quickly back to the booth, where the ‘karagam’ stands, 
without looking behind him, followed by the crowd in dead silence. 
The man who carries the pot is supposed to be possessed by Karumbai, 
and is in a frantic state as he runs to the boundary stone and has 
to be held up by some of the crowd, who go with him, to prevent his 
falling to the ground. The pouring out of the rice and blood is 
regarded as a propitiation of an evil spirit residing in the boundary 
stone, called Ellai-Karuppai, and of all the evil and malignant spirits 
of the neighbourhood who are his attendants. 

It is possible that the ceremony of burying a pig and driving the 
cattle over it is a relic of some form of human sacrifice, as there is a 
remarkable parallel to it in an ancient custom of the Lambidis, 
described by Mr. E. Thurston in his ‘ Ethnographical Notes in Southern 
India,’ p. 507. ‘In former times the Lambidis, before setting out 
on @ journey, used to procure a little child, and bury it in the ground 
up to its shoulders, and then drive their loaded bullocks over the 
unfortunate victim. In proportion to the bullocks thoroughly 
trampling the child to death, so their belief in a successful journey 
increased.’ 

But as the pig was in Greece sacred to agricultural deities, e.g. 
Aphrodite, Adonis and Demeter, it is more probable that the custom 
indicates that the village deities of India were originally connected 
with agriculture. 

There is a cruel custom prevailing in many parts of the Telugu 
country in connection with the worship of the village deities, which 
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in the interests of humanity might well be suppressed by Government 
without risk of a rebellion. At the end of the sacrifice a small cart 
is brought to the image with four, five, or nine pointed stakes standing 
upright at the corners and sides. Pigs, lambs, and fowls are then 
impaled alive upon the stakes, and the car is dragged in pro- 
cession to the boundary of the village. ‘The unhappy victims die in 
agonies on the way, and are taken off the stakes when the car reaches 
its destination. In the town of Ellore the impalement of animals was 
forbidden some forty years ago, and the people are quite content to 
tie the animals to the stakes without impaling them. The prohibition 
might safely be extended to the villages as well. 

In many villages the fire-walking ceremony forms a curious feature 
in the festival of the village deity. At one shrine near Bangalore it takes 
place every year. A trench is dug in front of the shrine, about thirty 
feet long, five feet wide, and one-and-a-half feet deep, and washed with 
a solution of cow-dung to purify it. About thirty seers of boiled rice 
are then brought, on the fifth day of the festival, and offered to the 
goddess before the trench. It is all put into the trench and a large 
quantity of curds are poured over it, and then distributed to the people, 
who eat some on the spot and some at home. A cartload of firewood 
is then spread over the trench, set alight, and left to burn for about 
three hours, till the wood becomes a mass of red-hot embers. When 
all is ready, the people assemble, and the pujari, whose turn it is to 
conduct the worship, first bathes to purify himself, and then, amid 
the deafening din of trumpets, tom-toms and cymbals, and the clapping 
of hands, walks with bare feet slowly and deliberately over the glowing 
embers, the whole length of the trench, towards the shrine of the seven 
goddesses. After him about thirty or forty women walk over the 
red-hot embers with lighted lamps on their heads. Such is the power 
of the goddess, the people told me, that no one is injured. The pujari 
of the shrine declared positively that the people put no oil nor any- 
thing else on their feet when they walk over. 

At Mysore city, where the fire-walking ceremony is also per- 
formed, I asked three men who had walked over the trench why 
they were not hurt; their reply was that people who were without 
sin were never hurt! I can only say that in this case their faces 
sadly belied their characters. 

Origin of the Worship of Village Deities.—What the origin of the 
village deities and their worship may have been it is difficult to say. 
The system, as it now exists, combines many different ideas and 
customs, and probably resulted from the fusion of various forms 
of religion. In the Tamil country there are many features in the 
worship of the village deities which obviously have been adapted 
from Brahmanism, e.g. the elaborate washing of the images and the 
growing aversion to animal sacrifices. So in Mysore there are traces 
of sun worship*in the cult of Bisal-Mari, and there are many features 
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in the system everywhere, which seem ‘obviously to be borrowed 
from the worship, or rather the propitiation, of the spirits of the 
departed. But the system as a whole is redolent of the soil, and 
evidently belongs to a pastoral and agricultural community. The 
village is the centre round which it revolves, and the protec- 
tion of the villagers the object for which it exists. At the same 
time it is quite possible that the ultimate origin of the religion may 
be traced further back to a nomadic stage of society. Very many 
of the rites and ceremonies have now entirely lost their meaning, 
and when the people are asked what a particular ceremony means, 
or what its object is, their usual reply is simply ‘It is mamool,’ 
i.e. custom, and there are many details of the sacrifices which seem 
strangely inconsistent with the general idea and theory of the worship 
which now prevails. The one object of all the worship and sacrifices 
now is to propitiate various spirits, good and evil. And this is done 
by means of gifts which, it is supposed, the spirits like, or by cere- 
monies which will please them. Some of the spirits are supposed 
to delight in bloodshed, so animals are killed in their presence, and 
sometimes even the blood is given them to drink, or blood and rice 
are sprinkled over the fields and streets or thrown up in the air for 
them to eat. To the less refined goddesses or to the coarser male 
attendants, arrack, toddy and cheroots are freely offered, because 
it is assumed that these gifts will rejoice their hearts and propitiate 
them. But a great deal of the ritual and many of the most striking 
ceremonies are quite inconsistent with this gift theory and the 
idea of propitiation, which is now assumed to be the one motive 
and purpose of the festivals. For instance, one of the main features 
of the animal sacrifices is the various applications of the blood of 
the victims ; sometimes the blood is applied to the bodies of the 
worshippers themselves, to their foreheads and breasts ; sometimes it 
is sprinkled on the lintels and doorposts of the shrines, sometimes on 
the houses or cattle, sometimes on the boundary stones; sometimes 
it is mixed with rice and scattered over the streets, or sprinkled 
all round the boundaries of the village lands. But what possible 
meaning could these various uses of the blood have according to 
the gift theory of sacrifice? On this theory it would be intelligible 
why it should be drunk, as is sometimes done, by the pujari, whu 
represents the goddess; but of these other uses of the blood the 
gift theory seems to furnish no adequate explanation. Or again, 
what possible meaning could the gift theory suggest for the wide- 
spread custom of putting the entrails round the neck of the pujari 
and the liver in his mouth? It is not probable that such a custom 
as this originated without there being some reason or idea at the back 
of it, but on the gift theory it seems absolutely meaningless. 

Or again, another leading feature of the worship is the sacrificial 
feast in various forms. Sometimes the feast takes place on the 
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spot, in the compound of the shrine ; more often the carcase is taken 
home by the offerer for a feast in his own house ; sometimes it is a 
formal and ceremonious act, as in certain villages of the Telugu 
country, where five little boys are fed with the flesh of the victim 
under cover of a large cloth, to keep off evil spirits or the evil eye. 
Here again the gift theory seems quite inconsistent with the whole 
idea of the sacrificial feast. The explanation often given, that the 
goddess consumes the essence or spirit of the gifts, while the wor- 
shippers take the material substance, is probably quite modern, and 
is certainly far too subtle to have occurred to the mind of the primitive 
villager. I suspect that it has really been borrowed from the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation, as I have chiefly met with 
it in districts where the Roman Catholic Church has been for some 
time strong and influential ; but in any case it can hardly be regarded 
as the original idea which explains the sacrificial feast. On the 
other hand, all these ceremonies, which form some of the leading 
features of the whole system, find a natural and ready explanation 
if we assume that the system originated in the desire for communion 
with the deity worshipped, and not in the idea of propitiation, and 
that the victim was originally not a gift to the deity, but represented 
the deity itself. 

On this assumption the various modes of sprinkling and applying 
the blood, which is the life, and the sacrificial feast were all originally 
intended to promote communion with the spirit that was wor- 
shipped. In the same way, even such a ceremony as the wearing 
of the entrails round the neck and putting the liver in the mouth 
acquires an intelligible meaning and purpose. The liver and entrails 
are naturally connected with the life of the animal, and the motive 
of this repulsive ceremony would seem to be an intense desire to 
obtain as close communion as possible with the object of worship by 
wearing those parts of its body that are especially connected with 
its life. So, too, this theory explains why the animal sacrificed is so 
often treated as an object of worship. In the case of the buffalo 
sacrifices in the Telugu country, as we have seen, the buffalo is paraded 
through the village, decked with turmeric and kunkuma, and then, 
as it passes by the houses, people come out and pour water on its feet 
and worship it. But why should this be done if the animal sacrificed 
is regarded only as a gift to the goddess? When, however, we realise 
that the animal sacrificed was not originally regarded as a gift, but 
as the representative of the spirit to be worshipped, the whole ceremony 
becomes full of meaning. 

It is possible that the connection between the growth of agriculture 
and the origin of village communities may account for the fact that 
the village deities of South India are almost always females. Agri- 
culture naturally begins as the occupation of women rather than of 
men. The business of man in the tribe was to hunt and fight; but 
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the cultivation of the fields, when it first began on a small scale, 
would almost certainly be regarded as part of the household duties 
of the women, and beneath the dignity of their lords and masters. 
Indeed, it is a well-known fact that at the present day among savage 
races agriculture is left to the women. Hence it would be only 
natural that the agricultural deities, connected with the cultivation 
of the soil, and probably at first exclusively worshipped by women, 
should be female rather than male. 

These theories as to the origin of the village deities and of animal 
sacrifice in South India can, of course, only be regarded as hypo- 
theses. But there can be no doubt that the ceremonial observed 
in these sacrifices gives very substantial support to the theory that 
the original idea of sacrifice was not that of a gift to the deity, but 
communion with a supernatural power. And if that is true, then we 
may see, even in these primitive rites, a foreshadowing of far higher 
forms of religious belief and practice. The mysterious efficacy attri- 
buted to the sprinkling of the blood might almost be regarded as an 
unconscious prophecy of the Christian doctrine of the Atonement, 
while the whole ritual of the sacrifices, even in its crudest and most 
revolting forms, bears witness to that instinctive craving after com- 
munion with God which finds its highest expression and satisfaction 
in the sacramental system of the Christian Church. 


Henry Maprasi 








PAN-ISLAMISM 


Is Pan-Islamism a scarecrow invented for political purposes, or is it 
a real danger to our civilising efforts in Mohammedan Asia, and par- 
ticularly to England as the Power which rules over the largest 
number of Mohammedan subjects in the world? This question, 
which has been brought to the fore by the Denshawi affair, has very 
naturally elicited a keen interest in political circles, and in order to 
fully appreciate its importance we must get to the bottom of the 
conception itself and examine what can be understood by it. If 
Pan-Islamism denotes a religious community, in strong opposition 
against unbelievers, animated by a proselytising zeal and declaring 
war on all those who are intent upon its political destruction, then 
we must look upon it as an old—nay, very old—association, sanctioned 
by the prophet himself, who has put it as a fundamental principle that 
all true believers are brethren, and in support of which he has ordered 
the Haj—.e. holy pilgrimage, an annual meeting of true believers 
in Mecca and Medina, as one of the four main commands of Islam. 
Now, as long as the religion of the Arabian prophet was victorious 
in three parts of the world, the idea of Pan-Islamism was very little 
or seldom spoken of ; nay, the spirit of the brotherhood was so lax that 
the different parts of that once mighty community hardly noticed the 
stress and danger which threatened their co-religionist parties and 
never thought of lending assistance to them. The Omeyads in Spain 
were vanquished at a time when the Khalifs of Bagdad were still in 
full power and vigour. Bagdad fell under the strokes of Helagu 
Khan when Islam in Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt was strong enough, 
and Kazan as well as Astrakhan was conquered by Russia when the 
Ottomans were @t the zenith of their power. The defence of mutual 
interests was never thought of. The Sultans of Turkey announced 
in bombastic letters their victories over Christianity to their co- 
religionists in Middle and Far Asia; but, excepting Sultan Soliman’s 
desire to conquer India from the Portuguese, no plan for a common 
action against the rising power of the West is traceable. It is true 
the Sultans of Turkey, such as Soliman and Murad IV., tried to further 
their interests by fostering a common feeling of Pan-Islamism in the 
outlying districts of Asia, but their sundry experiments had no effect, 
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owing partly to the deficient political understanding of the respec- 
tive leaders, partly also to the unshaken feeling of security those minor 
components of Islam enjoyed at those times. In looking somewhat 
deeper into the matter, we shall find that Pan-Islamism came forward in 
proportion as the political independence of the Mohammedan countries 
was threatened or annihilated by the growing superiority of the West 
and the accelerated communication of modern times. It was only at the 
beginning of the last century that the existenee of a common danger 
began to be seriously recognised, and that means and measures were 
devised to ward off the danger. I have before me an Arabic pamphlet 
entitled General Advice to the Kings and Peoples of Islam, by a learned 
theologian of the High School of Mecca, named Ahmad, al Barzinji- 
al-Husaini, which dates from the fifties of the past century, and in 
which attention is drawn to the steadily increasing power of the 
Christian world, to the crying wrongs and cruelties committed by us 
against Islam, and in which the successful emulation with our scientific 
and economical efforts is declared to be the only secure way of escape 
from total destruction. Somewhat later on similar signs of an awaken- 
ing were noticeable in Turkey during the reign of Sultan Abdul Medjid, 
when the younger Turkish generation betook itself to study the bygone 
period of Arabic cultural splendour, emphasising at the same time 
the necessity of arousing a common Moslem feeling along the entire 
length and breadth of Islam. It was the late Aali Pasha who headed 
the movement. Travellers from the distant East were honoured and 
taken care of, and as there existed long time ago in Constantinople 
a Bokhara-Tekkesi and a Hind-Tekkesi, a kind of a convent or hospice 
for Mohammedans coming from Central Asia and India, a more 
intense sympathy was felt for these foreign guests and a closer con- 
nection with the distant East was tried. It was under the reign of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, whose restless and active mind was always 
fond of machinations, that the Pan-Islamic movement found a 
most energetic support. Messengers under the guise of religious 
preachers and expounders of the Koran were sent to all quarters of 
the globe proclaiming the pious feelings of the Khalifa, and exhorting 
the true believers to persevere in their faith and to unite in a common 
bond in the defence of Islam. These seemingly unofficial missions 
were from time to time answered by delegations sent from Bokhara 
and Afghanistan, as well as by learned Mohammedans from India; 
but it would be idle to attribute to this exchange of mission some 
far-going political importance, for the predominant feature was of a 
religious character. 

As time went on, and when the rays of modern culture began to 
have an earlier and easier access to the interior of Asia, and when the 
European methods and spirit of association began to spread, we 
notice in India and in Egypt the awakening of Pan-Islamism. As 
to India, we have to read the late Sir W. W. Hunter’s Our Indian 
Mussulmans to get an idea of what was going or with regard to 
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Pan-Islamism under the shelter of British toleration and, let me say 
at once, shortsightedness. In Egypt things stood differently. Since 
the accession of Mehemmed Ali to power, and particularly since 
his protracted quarrel with his sovereign power on the Bosporus, 
French influence was gradually increasing on the Nile. The Egyptian 
always liked to boast and to parade with the pretension of being 
more civilised, more refined, and more Europeanised than the Turk, 
and a breeze recalling the boulevards of Paris blew in fact in 
certain social circles of Cairo and Alexandria. It was owing to the 
temporary Gallicisation of Egypt, which consisted of a very thin layer 
of Western culture, that political extravagances began to take hold of 
the Egyptians, and at the outset the craving for independence 
from the rule of the Sultan increased from day to day. Egyptians 
took the lead in modern liberalism amongst Mohammedans, and an 
Egyptian prince—namely, Mustafa Fazil Pasha—gathered around 
him the young discontented Osmanli students in Europe, and laid 
the foundation of the political party called ‘ Young Turkey.’ That 
Egypt herself derived very little or no benefit from this show of 
modern culture need hardly be said. The material condition of the 
country deteriorated from day to day, the poor fellah was trodden 
down, robbed, and plundered ; ‘of justice and order there was no 
trace, and the Egyptian army was in such a pitiable condition 
that the contingent sent by the Khedive during the last Russo- 
Turkish war in support of his sovereign, to Varna, was well 
admired for their choice uniform and arms, but from a military point 
of view the auxiliary army was nil and useless. It was related that 
in the bodyguard of the Viceroy each private had a golden watch 
in his pocket, but no military virtues in his breast. Suffice to say that 
the continual squandering and reckless dissipation of the resources 
of the country had brought Egypt to the brink of bankruptcy; the 
revolt of Arabi Pasha was an ill-disguised plan to get rid of the Euro- 
pean creditors; England had to step in to save the threatened invest- 
ments of the creditors; and, though the occupation of Egypt closed 
a sad period of Egyptian anarchy, despotism, and misrule, it 
opened the door to European rivalry and diplomatic interference, 
which, although partly discarded by the happy event of the entente 
cordiale, is, nevertheless, still eagerly used in favour of the ambitious 
and grasping policy of a well-known European Power. 

If the twenty-four years of British rule over Egypt had not 
been so rich in all kind of blessings, and if the progress visible in all 
stages of public life had not made such extraordinary and astounding 
strides, enemies and ill-wishers might well have a plea to justify 
this emulation; but since enemies and friends are all unanimous 
in acknowledging that the English occupation has done immense 
good to the country, and has raised the formerly downtrodden fellah 
to a degree of prosperity and freedom he never dreamt of under the 
rule of his co-religionist princes, the abovementioned interference cannot 
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be too strongly condemned, and must be styled an act of wanton 
cruelty to mankind, and a sacrilegious attack against the cause of 
civilisation and humanity. Without entering into details about the 
perpetrators of this crime, stress must be laid upon the afflicting fact 
that, through the jealousy and ill-will of the interfering Power, the 
discontented Egyptians have found, and are steadily finding, great 
encouragement in their revolutionary schemes, and, very far from the 
idea of substituting another foreign ruler for the present one, they 
come out publicly with the motto ‘ Egypt for the Egyptians,’ doing all 
in their power to blacken the name of the Christian benefactor of the 
country, and to decry England as a ruthless tyrant and oppressor. 
It is certainly wonderful how truth can be so horribly distorted and 
bright facts so utterly disfigured ; but politics are an ugly game, said 
Goethe ; gratitude does not belong to the conspicuous qualities of 
nations, and so we see to-day, if not the whole of Egypt, a considerable 
number of the so-called enlightened, but really semi-civilised, Egyptians 
turning against that very Power which has raised them from the dust 
of ignominy, poverty, and tyranny, and made them rich as they never 
were before. 

It is in face of this unparalleled monstrosity that we must ask 
ourselves, What is the secret spring of the whole movement? Is 
it the aforesaid foreign influence, is it the patriotic desire for political 
independence, or is it the hidden fire of Pan-Islamism which agitates 
the religious minds, trying to reinstate the faith of the Arabian prophet 
in its former political independence, and to begin a war against the 
supremacy of the Christian West? I think, as far as regards Egypt, 
all three agencies are simultaneously at work; but, considering the 
title by which this paper is headed, we have to devote a particular 
attention to Pan-Islamism, and to examine its possibilities and its 
present and future danger to our civilising efforts in the Moslem 
world. We have to put before all other questions whether we can 
understand by this word a unanimous and united action of all 
Mohammedans in the three parts of the world, and whether such 
an action can and will prove disastrous to the advancing power of 
the West. As to the former, it is obviously clear that a religious 
community, stretching over such a vast area and living under such 
widely different climatic, ethnical, and ethical conditions as Islam, 
cannot so easily be united into common action, for which a certain 
degree of culture and political maturity is indispensable. In letting 
pass before my eyes the sturdy and plain Ozbeg the Turkoman, 
together with the sly and cunning Tadjik and Sart of Central Asia ; 
in holding review over the Moulvi of India, the Beduin and the 
Wahabi of Nejd, the vainglorious Akhond of Persia, the self-con- 
ceited Arab of Syria; the honest, much-advanced, and hard-working 
Tartar of South Russia; the plain and brave Osmanli of Anatolia, 
and over many other members of the-Moslem community, I cannot help 
noticing the wide gulf which separates one from the other—a gulf 
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which cannot be so easily bridged by the Kalima (profession of faith), 
and by other uniting forces of Islam. From a theoretical point 
of view it is quite admissible to speak of a sacred brotherhood and 
of a secret Hermandad, as it pleases the fanatics, but in reality it 
would be idle to suppose that the large unwieldy body extending 
from the interior of China to the Atlantic, and from Tobolsk to Java 
and to the interior of Africa, can be so easily brought into motion 
and utilised for the purpose of a Pan-Islamic action. No, that is 
impossible ; for, admitting that we can speak of a Pan-Christian 
movement during the Crusades, Islam has never furnished a similar 
example—nay, on the contrary, we have often witnessed many intes- 
tine wars amongst the various components of the Mohammedan 
community, which accelerated and led to the political downfall of 
the whole body. Anybody trying, therefore, to rank the Pan-Islamic 
movement amongst the threatening dangers of the day is certainly 
mistaken ; for, besides the quoted arguments, we ought not to forget 
that nearly two-thirds of the Mohammedans are under Christian 
rule, and consequently lacking the free hand necessary for a deliberate 
and successful action. The rumours current about the uncounted 
millions in the Dark Continent, in China, and in Arabia, deserve as 
much credit as the haphazard numbers of the Mohammedans of 
Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, where up to the present no census 
has been taken, and where all numerical dates rest upon guesswork. 
Nobody will and can pretend that the followers of the religion 
of the Arabian prophet, who occupy to-day the same position which 
Christianity occupied in the twelfth and thirteenth century, are 
particularly well disposed against Christendom, whose spiritual and 
material ascendency they have to feel everywhere. It would be 
self-delusion to assume their acquiescence in the fate they have to 
endure. But, instead of speaking of a general rising of Pan-Islamism, 
we have before us at present only local outbursts of those Mohammedan 
countries where the Moslem population exceeds the number of non- 
Moslems, and where a certain progress on the path of Western culture 
has awakened the premature desire for political independence, as 
shown in the case of Egypt. ‘ Young Egypt ’ will of course demur to 
our using the adjective of premature, but serious questions cannot be 
handled with obliging delicacy and without offending the amour- 
propre of Mustafa Kamel Pasha, the actual leader of the anti-English 
movement on the Nile, whose personal visit I had several times in 
Budapest. I would beg leave to ask him : whether he is quite sure that, 
on the withdrawing of England from Egypt, the country will continue 
in the flourishing condition of to-day ; whether the Egyptian trade, 
which has risen in ten years from 23,271,0001. to 41,924,000/., will go 
on increasing ; whether the fellah will augment the freedom, security, 
and well-being he enjoys under the much hated and despised Christian 
foreigner? It is true he and many other excited patriots say : ‘We 
prefer poverty and tyranny under native Mohammedan princes to 
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wealth and liberty under a foreign ruler.’ But I very much doubt 
whether this opinion is shared by his less fanatic countrymen of riper 
consideration. The anti-English papers, such as Al Liwa (The Standard) 
and Al Moayad (The Helper), may continue to be sold and read in 
nine to ten thousand copies, but this does not prove that the English 
evacuation of Egypt will be a blessing to the country. Qui bene 
distinguit bene docet, says a Latin proverb. Modern Egypt has un- 
doubtedly made remarkable strides in Western culture, as there are 
many Egyptians who excel in sundry branches of modern sciences— 
thanks to the peace and order enjoyed under British rule—but, taken 
as a whole, the general cultural, social, and moral situation of the 
country has not yet attained the degree of education necessary for 
self-government. The false splendour and the tawdry dress or 
outward show are appearing in many features of the life of 
the so-called modern Egypt, and it reminds me much of the rising 
Osmanli generation in the middle of the last century, with whom a 
smattering of French and the adoption of patent leather boots and 
glacé gloves denoted the progressive Turk. I am the last to 
wish to blacken the leaders of Mohammedan society, but 
I beg leave to ask: does there exist a Mohammedan Government 
where the deep-seated evil of tyranny, anarchy, misrule, and utter 
collapse does not offer the most appalling picture of human caducity ? 
It is a very dubious service these fiery ‘ patriots’ render to their 
country by throwing obstacles in England’s way; they do more 
harm than good, for a well-informed French writer in Le Temps is 
quite right in saying : ‘ Et Angleterre prendra pour prétexte l’opposi- 
tion maladroite que lui font et que vont continuer 4 lui faire des 
“ patriotes”” & courte vue’—namely, by changing the protectorate 
into annexation. 

Next to these inconsiderate patriots of Egypt a good portion of 
reproof should fall on her so-called foreign friends, who, moved by envy 
and jealousy, are steadily inciting the Egyptians against their present 
teacher and benefactor, forgetting altogether that by injuring and 
retarding the work of one Western Power the others must also feel the 
nefarious consequences. To these dubious well-wishers belonged formerly 
France, Russia, and in fact all rivals of the British in the East, and 
in the foremost rank those adventurers and fortune-seekers for whom 
the newly introduced order has barred the way to adventurous con- 
cerns. To ingratiate themselves with the Egyptians all kind of 
slander was invented, all possible opprobrium was thrown on the 
English. Amongst the latter ones, I am sorry to say, we find even an 
Englishman, who, anxious to foster the pure Egyptian patriotism, 
has composed La Marseillaise Egyptienne! Chanson Patriotique Egyp- 
tienne, and dedicated it to his Highness Abbas Pasha the Second. 
From the first strophe : 

—* Un Pays (se disant—non barbare !) 
De Egypte se voudrait s’emparer ! 
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Si, rusément, il s’en empare, 
L’Europe il voudrait chicaner ! 
Notre brave Khédive—de dignes maniéres — 
Devait régner sans gowverner ! 
On le tiendrait en lisiéres ! 
Pour, ainsi, mieux |’intimider. 
Vive la Liberté ! 
L’Egypte émancipée 
(Louanges a4 Dieu !) 
Que l’Anglais s’en esquive ! 
De l’Egypte Khédive ! 
(Louanges a Dieu !) 
Que l’Anglais s’en esquive ! 


The reader may gauge the whole contents of the insipid poetry which 
was published in 1893 in London, and circulated amongst the patriots 
on the Nile. Other similar literary compositions have appeared 
and been approved of in and out of Egypt, and we may well ask, Is 
it to be wondered that an Eastern people, unaccustomed to the firm 
law and order of a stable government, should be ready to turn against 
the new state of things created by the English occupation, and that 
the number of discontented and disappointed should steadily increase ¢ 
Unfortunately for England’s position in Egypt, certain Mohammedan 
circles some time ago began to look upon Germany’s policy in 
the Mohammedan world as openly antagonistic to Great Britain 
and obviously sympathetic to Islam. The Kaiser’s intimate friend- 
ship with Sultan Abdul Hamid, his speech in Damascus at the time 
of his visit to Palestine, when he called the Khalifa the lord supreme 
of three hundred millions of Mohammedans—his appearance and 
behaviour at Tangiers, and many other ostentatious demonstrations 
of friendship to Islam have unavoidably flattered and raised the hopes 
of a certain class in the Moslem world. It is no secret that this 
relation of Germany to the Mohammedans is beginning also to be valued 
in the eyes of the Germans themselves, and only a short time ago we 
read in a German weekly, published in London, in an article from the 
able pen of Mr. Carl Peters, the well-known African traveller, tracing 
the actually not very brilliant political constellation of the Fatherland, 
the following passage :— 


‘Einen einzigen Faktor gibt es, der fiir uns in die Wagschale mitfallen 
kénnte und im Fall eines Weltkrieges nutzbar fiir uns gemacht werden kann : 
das ist der Islam. Als Pan-Islamismus liess er sich gegen Grossbritannien, 
wie gegen die franzésische Republik ausspielen und, wenn die deutsche 
Politik kiihn genug ist, kann es das Dynamit bilden, welches die Herrschaft 
der Westmiichte van Cap Nun bis nach Kalkutta in die Luft sprengt.’ ! 


1 «There is one factor which might fall on our side of the balance and in the case 
of a World-war might be made useful to us: that factor is, Islam. As Pan-Islamism it 
could be played against Great Britain as well as against the French Republic ; and if 
German policy is bold enough, it can fashion the dynamite to blow into the air the 
rule of the Western Powers from Cape Nun to Calcutta.’ 
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This is, at all events, a most amiable intention, although I greatly 
doubt whether a high-minded and ingenious prince like William the 
Second will ever associate himself with such a destructive and barbarous 
scheme ; but the fact in itself that such a scheme could be devised and 
expounded is a telling and ominous proof of the exasperation and irri- 
tation which the political relations between Germany and the Western 
Powers have reached. And this fact must be highly regretted. I belong 
to those who always advocated an amicable understanding between 
England and Germany, as shown by a paper published in this Review 
(March, 1903). I go even further, and say that the apparition of 
Germany in Asia Minor will be most advantageous to our civilising 
efforts in the East; for the industrious, learned, and painstaking 
Germans will leave a salutary influence upon the social, economic, 
and cultural development of the motley population of Anatolia. But 
this could all be done without the application of visionary plans and 
without the adoption of forcible means, which, whilst seriously injuring 
the purposes of our civilising efforts, will be of no good to Germany 
herself. If German politicians imagine that by constantly petting 
the absolutist and ruinous rule of Sultan Abdul Hamid, and by 
striving to represent the Emperor William the Second as the protector 
of Islam, they will attain their end, they are sadly mistaken. Before 
all, I beg to allude to the fact that the policy of Yildiz is not the policy 
of Turkey ; for although the mute and dumb public opinion in Turkey, 
where the most cruel censorship has strangled the Press, has not 
shown up to the present its absolute dislike and reluctance to the Ger- 
manophile policy of the court, the free Turkish papers published outside 
of Turkey are and have been always prone to abuse and to discredit 
the policy of the Sultan, whom they blame for the very flimsy 
equivalent he has got up to the present for many valuable concessions 
given to Germany in military matters, in mining and shipping concerns, 
in railways, and in all kinds of commercial and industrial enterprises. 
And, further, who in the world will be so naive as to believe that 
a Christian ruler will so easily ingratiate himself with the orthodox 
Mohammedan people ; with a society whose religious life and notions 
are such as ours were in the eleventh and twelfth centuries? As 
the Kaiser is not averse to be compared with great bistorical figures, 
we beg leave to quote the case of General Bonaparte, of whom it 
is well known that, in trying to win the sympathies of the influential 
Arab sheikhs of Cairo, he publicly avowed his admiration and affection 
for the religion of the Prophet. Well, what was the result of this 
simulated apostasy ? Bonaparte says in excuse (I quote the learned 
Orientalist, Victor Chauvin, in his treatise ? ):— 

‘Je réussissais en Egypte parce que je me montrais musulman avec les 


sectateurs du prophéte—En les cajolant j’ai été prévenu par eux de trois 
combats contre moi.’ 


* La Légende Kgyptienne de Bonaparte (Mons 1902), p. 40. 
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A native historian, however (Nakoula), has a different opinion, 
and he says :— 

‘Il (Bonaparte) traitait les Musulmans avec bonté, leur témoignait une 
grande amitié, paraissait plein de respect pour la religion musulmane, et 
prétendait qu’il suivait l’évidente vérité, ainsi qu’eux-mémes. Mais les 
Egyptiens n’ajoutaient pas foi 4 ses discours, ils les regardaient comme une 
déception et n’avaient pas de tranquillité,’ 


One may well assume that where the acknowledged Corsican juggler 
did not succeed, success will hardly be attained by the German Emperor. 
It is a great pity that the German Emperor is not duly informed 
of the disaffection and hatred he has created amongst the enlightened 
Turks by the support he gives to Sultan Abdul Hamid, for the 
general opinion prevails in Turkey that it is the Kaiser who instigates 
the Sultan to continue his absolutist rule, and who dissuades him 
from according liberties to his people. Not more creditable is the 
Emperor’s interference in Morocco, where he tries to uphold the rule 
of one of the most dissolute, incapable, and despotic princes, who 
depends on the activity of robber chiefs like Raisuli and Anflus, 
and whose government is the very prototype of the medieval corsair 
states on the north-west of Africa. How can this policy be united 
with the civilising Christian spirit of the Emperor in whom we are 
accustomed to see not only a soldier, a sailor, a musician and statesman, 
but also a preacher of sermons and a defender of the faith of Christ ? 
The support and encouragement given to Pan-Islamism is certainly 
not the happy instrument which will secure to Germany a future 
ascendency over France and England in Mohammedan Asia, and it 
requires a good deal of casuistry to justify the position assumed by 
William the Second at the head of Pan-Islamism against Christianity. 

We repeat therefore, if Pan-Islamism—viz. a united action of all 
Mohammedans in the world—is under the present circumstances im- 
possible, a local outburst of political efforts, under the disguise of 
religious fanaticism, deserves the much more our full attention, and 
the danger of such an attempt threatens in the first place Great Britain’s 
imperial interests, partly in Egypt, partly also in India, where modern 
views about liberty and self-government have sooner found entrance 
than in the rest of the Moslem world, and where, so to speak, the foreign 
conqueror, through his educational system, has himself forged and 
sharpened the weapon by which he is threatened. This is a dilemma 
which could hardly be avoided, and it is incumbent upon England 
to be prepared for all emergencies and to look straight in the face of 
coming events. It must be borne in mind that the present unrest 
in certain portions of the Mohammedan world must be eminently 
ascribed to the increased facilities in the field of public instruction, 
to the closer acquaintance with modern sciences and literature, and 
to the remarkable approach of a certain class of Mohammedans to 
our Western views and mode of thinking. The progress with regard 
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to this revival is simply astounding. Modern schools are everywhere 
opened ; even the Khan of Khiva has recently founded a college ; 
newspapers come out like mushrooms, journeys to Europe have 
become fashionable, and, as this cultural movement steadily goes 
on, the actual European tutor and civiliser will certainly have to 
reckon with the future accomplishments of his pupil, and will have 
to bear the consequences. This necessity will press upon us whether 
we like it or not. But as this is an event of an incalculable time to 
come, we have to concentrate all our care and attention upon the 
task and the time actually before us, and, far from being afraid of the 
momentary restlessness of our pupil under instruction, we have to adopt 
precautionary measures against all juvenile leaps and bounds, and 
beyond all we must not tolerate freaks by which our civilising efforts 
may be retarded or rendered futile. This caution refers particularly 
to England’s position in Egypt, where, as previously emphasised, 
the ground has long ago been prepared for unripe liberal pretensions, 
and where a very thin layer of Western culture has produced a self- 
conceitedness and has roused ill-founded aspirations. Of course it is 
very difficult for England to act against the very spirit of liberty 
and toleration which has been always the pride and ornament of 
British administration all over the world; but in a country where the 
Christian element and the ruling power is faced by such an immense 
majority, exceptional measures are not only permitted—nay, they 
have become an imperious necessity, and temporary restriction of the 
Press, for example, is certainly less injurious to the welfare of England 
and Egypt than the political hallucinations of a certain class of 
journalists who, by envenoming public opinion, do great harm to 
the moral and material interests of their country. 

It is a pity that English statesmen and politicians do not pay 
sufficient attention to the emanations of the Mohammedan press, 
which has become of late a most important factor in our political 
relations with Moslem Asia. Most of these papers, edited by men 
conversant with one or several European languages, and provided 
with sufficient historical and geographical knowledge to form a proper 
conception of the leading topics, have a particularly sharp eye on 
daily occurrences which refer to the common cause of Islam, to the 
grievances of any section of the Moslem world, be it even far away 
from them, and it is really astonishing that hardly any act touching 
the schemes and deeds of our government in Asia escapes their atten- 
tion. I shall quote but one example. Whereas The Times has taken 
up, only a few days ago, the discussion of the origin and meaning of 
Bande Mataram, the revolutionary appeal of Bengal, I have found, 
four months ago, Turkish, Tartar, and Arab papers explaining the 
significance and importance of this war cry to their readers, rejoicing 
at the same time at the grave troubles awaiting the British administra- 
tion of India in connection with the partition of Bengal. Any open 
attack directed against England, or any fiery appeal in the interest 
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of unity and encouragement to shake off the hated yoke of the Christian 
conqueror is quoted and carefully translated in the newspapers of 
the different countries. There appeared, a few months ago, in the 
Arab paper Ez Zahir, a kind of proclamation to Indians and Egyptians 
to rise against England, of which I beg leave to give a concise extract : 


It is almost certain that when a great power endeavours to raise the mental 
condition of the subjugated smaller power, it usually happens that the weaving 
loom, from which the conqueror has fetched his means and resources, will in 
the ultimate end produce also the deathpall of his grandeur. We notice this in 
the relation of Rome with the less civilised nations, we see it in the history of 
France, and this will also undoubtedly be the case of Great Britain in her rela- 
tion with the conquered elements. In accordance with our proverb— Collapse 
is the next-door neighbour to greatness’—we see that England, which for the 
sake of aggrandisement has extended her conquests over the whole world and 
adopted the name of Lord of the Seas, is nevertheless quickly approaching the 
days of her downfall. The nations living under her oppression and tyranny 
begin to see the dawn of liberty, and the foremost of the latter ones is the 
people of India. This unfortunate people has for a hundred and fifty years 
been groaning under the cruel yoke of despotism, and it is only by laying heavy 
fetters on the hands and feet of her victims that England maintains her over- 
powering position. When these miserable slaves stretch out their tongue to 
lick at something, the English at once raise their heavy hand, preventing them 
from eating and drinking. It is thus that the English suck the blood of 
millions of Indians, and when a few years ago the cholera broke out, ravaging 
the country frightfully, the English, instead of using preventive measures, did 
nothing to stop the evil. India has become a place of pleasure-trips and 
sport for the Britisher. The Indian chiefs give valuable presents to the visitor, 
who returns richly laden to his country, parading at the same time the 
honesty, integrity, and incorruptibility of his nation. And then was it not the 
English Government which appointed Warren Hastings, a most ignorant, 
corrupt, and tyrannical fellow, as ruler over the whole of India? It was only 
after numberless complaints of crying injustices had reached the Central 
Government that he was dismissed from office. Well, such is the manner of 
acting of the famous just, civilised, and moderate English! Happily their 
policy of infinite treachery and ruse is beginning to burst, and the time of 
revenge against these insolent, overbearing, and haughty oppressors has arrived 
at last. The elongated shadow of the afternoon sun of their power will soon 
disappear! When His Majesty the King of England, in a speech from the 
throne, said: ‘ We shal] accord liberty and independence to the people of the 
Transvaal in order to facilitate their progress and to secure their attachment to 
the Crown,’ the people of India may well ask ‘ Why are similar concessions 
not accorded to India, or are the Indians less capable and less gifted than 
the South Africans?’ And, further, if the English avail themselves of such 
pretexts, who is the cause of our having remained behind—we, the quiet and 
obedient people, or the so-called disinterested magnanimous teacher? It is all 
useless to misrepresent facts, for it is patent that there is no difference between 
India of to-day and between India of the middle ages, and all high-sounding 
statements about our great strides in civilisation is but grandiloquent empty 
talk. Nobody can deny that the Indians were formerly the great owners of 
Central Asia ; their culture was predominant, and some of their towns became the 
centre of learning and knowledge, from which it had spread to the most distant 
parts of the world. Until quite recently nobody knew hardly anything about 
Japan; but unity coupled with the firm and resolute intention of a handful of 
men has produced extraordinary results and vanquished the once much- 
dreaded power of the North. Afraid of this wonderful success, proud and 
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haughty Albion had to condescend and to seek the friendship and alliance of 
Japan, which occupies to-day a foremost rank amongst the great nations of the 
world, whereas India, having passed one hundred and fifty years under foreign 
rule, is still in need of instruction and education. This is what we know as the 
result of British rule in India. Are we not entitled to ask what will become 
of Egypt under the rule of the same Power; of Egypt, known as the Beauty of 
the East, the trade centre of the world, and the Lord of the Seas; of Egypt, 
whose export has lately risen to a height never attained by India? We con- 
sequently ask: has the time not come yet when, uniting the suppressed wailings 
of India with our own groans and sighs in Egypt, we should say to each other, 
‘ Come, let us be one, following the divine words, Victory belongs to the united 
forces’? Or should we Egyptians, in taking a lesson from the people of the 
Transvaal in their desire for self-government, not give vent to similar desires? 
Certainly the time has come when we (India and Egypt) should cut and tear 
asunder the ties of the yoke imposed on us by the English. 


Papers of similar amiable contents are published under the eyes 
of the British administration of Egypt, and the question is well justified : 
Is this the outcome of toleration and liberty, or of negligence and 
carelessness ? I am afraid this is too much of what is called indulgence 
and forbearance, and if a change does not set in very shortly the dire 
results will be felt along the whole line and the consequences will 
be disastrous to the British rule in Moslem Asia. The incident of 
Denshawi must be looked upon at all events as a timely warning 
against an excessive feeling of security. That British officers could 
not find another pastime than the shooting of doves amidst a popula- 
tion where these birds are particularly petted, must be highly regretted, 
for we have no right to disregard the manners and habits of a foreign 
country, however silly and childish they may seem to us. The mis- 
chief was naturally on both sides, but the Government could not stop 
the course of justice, and due punishment had to be meted out to the 
act of murder in cold blood, for indulgence would have been dangerous 
with a constantly incited and revolutionised population. Humanity- 
mongers may be shocked and incensed at the use of gallows and 
kurbash, but they may rest assured that these somewhat medieval 
appliances are certainly less horrible and shocking than the evil pro- 
duced by an out-of-place leniency at a time when sedition is nearly 
ripe, and when a community, being on the best way to secure the 
blessings of a better future, is stubbornly bent upon falling back into 
the dark night of anarchy, despotism, and barbarity. 

In conclusion, I must forestall any criticism eventually arising 
out of the apparent incongruity between the views expressed in this 
paper and my position as a friend of Islam. It is because I am a 
well-wisher of the Mohammedans and anxiously desirous to see their 
lot ameliorated that I must declare myself against all adventurous 
and ill-devised plans of forcible revolution, such as the confidence in 
Pan-Islamism, which must long remain an empty vision, and, by 
rousing the suspicion of the mighty European Powers, will curtail 
the liberties the Moslems enjoy at present and will uselessly retard 
the work of their progress. A. VamBERy. 











FROM A DIARY AT DUBLIN CASTLE 
DURING THE PH@NIX PARK TRIAL 





Chief Secretary’s Lodge, 
Phenix Park, Dublin. 

Saturday, January 27, 1883.—We have arrived here on a short 
visit to Mr. and Mrs. Trevelyan, and we shall be staying at Dublin 
Castle during the early part of the trial of the men who murdered 
Lord Frederick Cavendisb and Mr. Burke in the Phoenix Park on 
the 6th of May last year. Mr. Trevelyan,’ who now fills the post 
to which Lord Frederick was appointed, has to be guarded even in 
his own grounds. We saw this at once, for although he had kindly 
sent his own carriage to meet us at the station we noticed soldiers 
with rifles who challenged us at the entrance gate, and at the door 
of the house there stood a group of policemen and detectives, who 
looked closely at us. 

Sunday, January 28.—On looking out early this morning I saw 
two soldiers pacing about the lawn. A policeman marched up and 
down the gravel walk before the windows, and two of the mounted 
police-patrol were riding near the sunk fence. We walked about the 
grounds with Mr. and Mrs. Trevelyan, followed by three detectives, 
and policemen seemed to be everywhere. These grounds are parti- 
cularly well laid out, with fine trees, and the gardens are good, with 
plenty of glass. Part only of the expense of keeping them up is 
paid by Government, the rest has to come out of the Chief Secretary’s 
own pocket. Inside the Lodge only the absolutely necessary furni- 
ture is provided ; the Chief Secretary has to find his own linen and 
china, cutlery and glass, as well as everything ornamental, and most 
of what is necessary for comfort. His salary is 4,000/. a year, with 
4001. extra for fuel. Mr. Trevelyan’s work is very trying, and he has 
not had a single day’s holiday since he arrived here three days after 
the Phoenix Park murders. Going over to England for the House of 
Commons is no holiday to him. 

Monday, January 29.—After luncheon C.* and Mr. Trevelyan 
walked through the Phcenix Park towards Dublin, attended by 

' Afterwards Sir George Trevelyan, Bart. 

* Charles Savile Roundell, M.P., husband of the writer of these extracts. Ed. 
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detectives who kept only a pace behind them. A little later Mrs. 
Trevelyan and I followed them in an open carriage, and I confess 
that I soon wished it had been closed. We were accompanied by an 
Irish car, on which sat two detectives. Mr. Trevelyan is never 
allowed to walk in Dublin, for the greatest danger is in the streets. 
We passed the scene of the murders—a raised footpath beside the 
broad road, just in front of the Vice-Regal Lodge. The grass near 
is all destroyed, and even the ground itself is worn away, by the 
feet of the crowds which have visited the spot. The view was lovely ; 
the blue mountains of Wicklow seemed to be floating in light, but 
my thoughts turned not only to what had so recently happened on 
that road, but to what might happen again at any moment now. 
The Park seemed to be studded with mounted police, they were 
riding in pairs along the roads and across the grass in every direction. 
We picked up C. and Mr. Trevelyan, their detectives joining ours on 
the car. I sat backwards beside. Mr. Trevelyan ; he held his revolver 
in his hand under the carriage-rug, and each of the detectives on the 
car behind us carried a revolver in a convenient pocket, partially 
concealed by a handkerchief. The streets along the Quays in Dublin 
are squalid in the extreme, and savage-looking men lounged at every 
corner. They scowled at us as we drove along, and every time we 
passed one of these groups of men I felt Mr. Trevelyan’s arm stiffen 
as he grasped his revolver. He and his attendants were set down at 
Dublin Castle, and we went on with ours to the National Gallery of 
Ireland. Many of the best pictures are now being exhibited in London, 
but had the walls been covered with the masterpieces of the world 
I could not have enjoyed them, trembling with fright as I was. Mrs. 
Trevelyan’s courage is wonderful, she never shows the least alarm. 
When she and Mr. Trevelyan go out in the evening they have a 
mounted escort, the soldiers riding close to the windows of their 
carriage. 

We heard on our arrival at Dublin Castle that ‘ His Excellency ’ 
had a Council, and that ‘ Her Excellency’ was walking in the Pound, 
so we went to our rooms till tea-time. The Pound is a gloomy and 
damp enclosure at the back of the Castle, now the only place in which 
ladies staying in the house can take exercise out of doors. There are 
not many people staying here, for when Their Excellencies are in 
residence there are very few spare rooms, but people come to dinner. 
To-night we were a party of twenty-four, including the two A.D.C.’s 
in waiting. The Lord Lieutenant has twelve A.D.C.’s, two being on 
duty at a time for a fortnight. Their uniform is very becoming, 
dark blue cloth faced with Irish poplin of the light blue called St. 
Patrick’s, gold braid woven in a design of shamrocks, and gold buttons 
engraved with the motto of the Order of St. Patrick, Quis Separabit. 
Each Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is the Grand Master of the Order 
during his term of office; he wears a very fine St. Patrick’s star in 
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diamonds, given by William the Fourth, and a beautiful old badge 
of the Order in diamonds is hung from a light blue ribbon round 
his neck. The A.D.C.’s have to arrange the order in which people 
go in to dinner, sometimes a difficult task here : when dinner is ready 
they cross the gallery to Lord and Lady Spencer’s private suite of 
rooms, return preceding them, and announce ‘Their Excellencies.’ 
Everyone stands and bows or curtsies, His Excellency goes into 
dinner with the lady of highest rank who is present, and Her Ex- 
cellency follows immediately after with the principal gentleman. On 
leaving the dining-room Lady Spencer goes out first, Lord Spencer 
stands with his back to the table, and all the ladies curtsey as they 
file past him. When he comes into the drawing-room Lady Spencer 
rises with the rest, nor do any of the ladies sit down without per- 
mission. Whist and round games went on all the evening, but as 
neither of us care for cards we were allowed to read the newspapers 
just arrived from England. I went to bed thankful to be safe within 
the Castle walls. 
Dublin Castle. 

Tuesday, January 30.—Great precautions are taken here for 
safety. Every servant, even the ladies-maids, must have a pass to 
go in or out, and the basement ofthe Castle is full of police. But it 
seems natural for soldiers to be about the Castle Yard, and though 
there are detectives everywhere, their presence is not so obvious as 
in the grounds of the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, where they were 
skulking behind trees and concealed in the bushes. Colonel Herbert 
Stewart * was the A.D.C. on duty at breakfast, an old friend. The 
Lord Lieutenant held a Levee to-day, and it was very amusing to 
watch the arrivals. The Lord Mayor of Dublin did appear in a 
State coach, but most of the other conveyances were wretched ; the 
harness invariably dirty, and often mended with rope or string ; the 
servants muffled in every sort of cloak to conceal deficiencies of 
livery, wearing hats that evidently did not belong to them, and all 
without gloves. C. still has the uniform he wore when he was Lord 
Spencer’s private secretary in 1869, so he walked in the imposing 
procession of the Lord Lieutenant, which we were allowed to watch. 
We could see all the proceedings through an open door, but as nine 
hundred gentlemen, save three, attended the Levee in compliment 
to Lord Spencer, we got no luncheon till half-past three. Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, one of the resident magistrates, has arrived: he has lately 
devised a scheme for the restoration of order and the protection of 
life and property in Ireland. Not long ago he was dining with the 
officers quartered at Loughrea, in Galway. Some of them, knowing 
that Mr. Lloyd’s life was in danger, offered to walk home with him, 
but he declined. Just as he was leaving the officers, a man passed 


% Afterwards General Sir Herbert Stewart. He was killed at the battle of Aba 
Klea in Nubia, January 1885. 
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the door quickly and silently. Mr. Lloyd fancied that he meant 
mischief. He kept the man in sight for a time, but when Mr. Lloyd 
reached his own street he had disappeared. The moon was shining 
brightly on the door of Mr. Lloyd’s house, the other side cf the street 
being in deep shadow, and Mr. Lloyd felt convinced that the man 
was hiding in an archway, ready to shoot him on his own doorstep. 
Mr. Lloyd ran noiselessly along in the shadow and saw the man, as 
he had expected, under the archway. Mr. Lloyd, who is very powerful, 
sprang upon him, revolver in hand, threatening to fire unless he would 
walk before him to the police-station. When the man was searched, 
@ loaded revolver was found upon him, and there could be little 
doubt as to his object in hiding in the archway, but he could only 
be punished for carrying arms in a proscribed district. Several 
attempts were made to blow up Mr. Lloyd’s rooms, and after a package 
containing dynamite was found just inside the front door his land- 
lady requested him to take lodgings elsewhere.’ 

After the Levee we saw Lord Spencer start for a ride. Two 
soldiers with their carbines held ‘at the ready’ rode immediately 
before him; on his right was the captain of the escort, on his left 
an A.D.C., both of them armed ; his groom followed with five mounted 
soldiers, each provided with a sword and a revolver. Sometimes 
Lord Spencer carries pistols on his own saddle. He purposely rides 
very fast, and the clatter made by his escort is wonderful. One of 
those who is in most danger here, after Lord Spencer himself, is Mr. 
Hamilton,* who fills Mr. Burke’s place as Permanent Under-Secretary. 
He gets no exercise during the week except at billiards, or in running 
round the Castle Yard, but on Sundays he goes for a long walk 
in the country, accompanied by detectives. A policeman sleeps in 
the bedroom adjoining his, and he is never left alone during the day. 

Wednesday, January 31.—We walked in St. Stephen’s Green this 
morning ; it is the aristocratic part of Dublin, but even there we were 
followed by detectives. After luncheon I took a solitary walk in the 
Pound, as the other ladies were resting before the Drawing-room 
which Lord Spencer holds to-night. To get into the Pound I had 
to apply to the officer on guard inside the Castle, then a soldier and 
a policeman unlocked first an iron door, and, after that, a spiked 
iron gate. The gate leads to a bridge over a narrow street, once a 
brook, which is patrolled by soldiers ; in the centre of the bridge is 
a very high iron gate secured by padlocks and covered all over with 
long spikes. Within the Pound are a few wretched bushes of lilac 
and laurel, planted in an ill-kept border surrounding a plot of dirty 
coarse grass ; a gravel walk skirts the high iron railing which encloses 


* Mr. Clifford Lloyd was finally obliged to leave Ireland, although it was his native 
country. In 1885 he went as Governor to Mauritius, afterwards he was British Consul 
in Kurdistan. He died at Erzeroum in 1891. 

5 Afterwards Sir Robert Hamilton, K.C.B., Governor of Tasmania 1886 to 1893. 
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the Pound. Stables are opposite to the Castle, police-barracks at 
the side, and a more dreary exercising ground can hardly exist outside 
a prison. I walked round and round for an hour, trying to get the 
fresh air which does not seem to be found in Dublin; a policeman 
outside the railings regulated his pace by mine inside. When I went 
indoors the contrast was great, for preparations were going on for 
the Drawing-room. We had to dress twice, as we could not dine in 
our trains : Lady Spencer dined in her own room. One or two of the 
party in the Castle, including myself, have never been to an Irish 
Drawing-room, and therefore have to be presented. At half-past 
nine the whole Castle party assembled outside Their Excellencies’ 
rooms, and we walked in procession, the gentlemen following us in 
their uniforms. We followed Their Excellencies between lines of 
people in full dress to the Throne Room, the band playing God Save 
the Queen. Lady Spencer was in white velvet and white satin em- 
broidered with pearls, her train carried by two little pages in St. 
Patrick’s blue. The Sword of State was borne before Lord Spencer 
by Mr. Trevelyan. After the ladies in the Castle had passed before 
Their Excellencies we stood behind Lady Spencer, and watched the 
very pretty scene. The Lord Lieutenant now has only to kiss the 
ladies who are presented ; formerly he had to kiss every lady who 
attended the Drawing-room. Lady Spencer’s train was spread on 
the throne, so that she did not feel its weight, but we had to stand 
with ours on our arms, and we were ready to sink by the time the 
Drawing-room was over. This was not till nearly midnight, as 
1,370 persons were present. Very few gentlemen pass in front of 
the throne, they merely cross the end of the room. Then the pro- 
cession passed again through the different rooms, and Their Ex- 
cellencies retired to a well-earned supper in private. We tried to 
get something to eat in St. Patrick’s Hall, but there was such a crowd 
of hungry people that we had to divide a glass of sherry and a bit of 
cake between three, for we were too much tired to wait till the general 
company had finished. 

Thursday, February 1, 1883.—Besides all the soldiers and extra 
police now quartered in Dublin there are three hundred Marines, 
who have been sent into the city by the advice of Mr. Jenkinson, the 
head of the Criminal Department.’ The Marines are in plain clothes, 
so they are not easily recognised. Some patrol the streets, and when 
Lord Spencer’s movements are known beforehand Marines are posted 
in pairs all along his route. One hundred and fifty of them are 
quartered in a disused bank, from which an entrance has been made 
into the Castle Yard. During this morning Colonel Caulfeild, the 
Controller of the Vice-Regal Household, took me over the Castle 
kitchens. There are nine men-cooks, thirteen women-cooks, and a 


* Assistant Under-Secretary for Police and Crime in Ireland, 1882-1885, afterwards 
Sir Edward Jenkinson, K.C.B. 
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perfect army of assistants, all of whom are engaged and paid by 
Colonel Caulfeild,’? who also orders all the Castle dinners. We met 
policemen at every turn; two of them never leave the back door, 
although it is within the closely guarded Castle Yard. We went into 
St. Patrick’s Hall, which is lofty and finely proportioned, but by day- 
light the decoration looks dirty and shabby. When the Dake of 
Abercorn was Viceroy a few years ago, he did some gilding in 
St. Patrick’s Hall at his own expense, and marked it with his coronet 
and initials so that the Government should not have the credit of it. 
The long dinner tables are arranged in the shape of a St. Patrick’s 
Cross, the Lord Lieutenant’s place being in the centre, and Lady 
Spencer’s opposite to his. The tables were laid for a hundred and 
ten guests, and only four table-cloths were used ; these cloths are of 
course specially made of Irish damask, and each costs 86]. Two 
large crimson screens are covered with the magnificent gold plate 
which came into the Spencer family through Sarah Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the friend of Queen Anne. Lord Spencer has many beautiful 
pieces of silver plate, as well as a silver dinner-service sufficient for 
even so large a party as that of to-night. Every Lord Lieutenant 
is allowed 3,000/. for outfit ; this time the linen had to be made up. 
The dinner was so well managed that although we did not sit down 
till half-past eight it was only ten o'clock when Lord Spencer rose 
to give the Queen’s health at dessert. In the evening there was 
a dance in the Throne Room: when Lord and Lady Spencer are not 
dancing they sit on the throne with a great gilt mace set upright 
on either side, and the Sword of State fixed on brackets across the 
back. 

Mr. Plunket * told me of an adventure he had in the autumn of 
last year, 1882. Business had taken him to Westport, on the coast 
of County Mayo, and he was going on to the next station, Castlebar. 
Between Westport and Castlebar the train has to travel very slowly, 
as there is a steep incline, up which the line runs through a cutting. 
Mr. Plunket left Westport by an evening train, and he noticed that 
in the compartment behind his there was only one man, who was asleep. 
He also noticed several men talking together in a corner of the station 
at Westport, one of whom, just as the train began to move, jumped 
into the carriage immediately in front of his. Mr. Plunket sat smoking 
and idly watching the reflection of the lighted windows of the train 
on the side of the embankment. Presently he saw a line of light, as 
if the door of the carriage in front of his were ajar, and on looking 
out he perceived a man’s hand on the half-opened door, and a man’s 
face looking towards him. The man, finding that he was observed, 
gently closed the door. Mr. Plunket determined to watch, and soon 
he again saw the line of light. He started forward, and found that 


7 Colonel Hon. James Caulfeild, afterwards seventh Viscount Charlemont. 
* Afterwards Lord Rathmore. 
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the man was now outside the carriage and creeping along the foot- 
board. At that moment the engine-driver happened to open the door 
of the furnace, and in the flood of light which poured out the man 
saw Mr. Plunket above him. Mr. Plunket said he could never forget 
the man’s look of baffled rage as he crept back to his seat and shut 
the door. When Mr. Plunket reported the incident at Castlebar he 
was told that the sleeping man was Mr. John Smith, agent to Lord 
Sligo,’ and that he had recently asked to be relieved from the annoy- 
ance of police protection. I have since been told by Lady Sligo that 
Smith was at the same time agent to another Irish landlord, the owner 
of a small property, who could not afford to relinquish any of his rents. 
Shortly after the occurrence related to me by Mr. Plunket, Smith, 
accompanied by his son, went to carry out an eviction on this property. 
Two men were waiting for him behind a low wall, and they fired as 
his car passed. Smith’s son shot one of the men dead; the other 
ran away, but was caught. When he was taken, the red mud of the 
spot on which he had knelt to fire was still on his trousers, and his 
face was blackened. Yet at the trial the jury acquitted him. Smith 
was greatly shaken by this attempt on his life, and about a year 
afterwards he had a paralytic stroke from which he never recovered. 

Friday, February 2, 1883.——Lord Spencer went out with the harriers 
this morning, driving to the meet in a closed carriage with an escort 
of soldiers. After luncheon Lady Spencer asked me to drive in State 
with her. We drove in a barouche and four, with postillions and 
outriders ; an A.D.C. sat opposite to us with his revolver in his hand 
under the fur rug. Two footmen sat in the rumble behind, each 
wearing a powerful whistle hung round his neck by a red cord, and 
with pistols in a holster by his side. Then followed two mounted 
soldiers with drawn swords in their hands and pistols in their holsters. 
In this fashion we drove through some of the principal streets in 
Dublin, and up to the Vice-Regal Lodge. Here we walked for some 
time in the grounds, where soldiers and police were marching up and 
down all the gravel walks, and sentry boxes were planted in the 
flower beds. Afterwards we drove past Kilmainham, where the 
murderers are now awaiting their trial, and then back along the 
Liffey, which flows like a stream of ink between walls of dirty granite. 
Lady Spencer was perfectly composed, and looked as if driving in 
this way was quite pleasant. Several people dined at the Castle, 
and though nothing has been said about the Kilmainham trial, there 
is a sort of impression among us that the mystery is about to be 
unravelled at last. 

Saturday, February 3, 1883.—C. has spent all to-day at Kilmain- 
ham Courthouse with Mr. Spencer,'® hearing the beginning of the 
trial of the men who were concerned in the Phenix Park murders. 
It will make the story more clear if I relate the doings of these men 


® The third Marquess of Sligo. '® Now Viscount Althorp. 
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now, although the truth came out very slowly and the details were 
not fully known till later. 

Close investigations have been going on secretly during the past 
eight months, and twenty-six men were arrested in Dublin by Lord 
Spencer’s warrant on one night in January last. These men, who 
were scattered all over the city, belonged to a secret society numbering 
about forty, who called themselves The Invincibles. The general 
meetings of this Society were held in a tavern in Dame Street, nearly 
opposite to the Lower Castle Yard, but the plans of The Invincibles 
were controlled by a committee of four men, who held their own 
special meetings at another tavern in Dublin, Little’s, in North King 
Street. The object of these special meetings was always the murder 
of some person, and in each case a regular Order of Execution was 
issued by the Committee. 

Mr. Forster, who was Chief Secretary for Ireland from 1880 to 
1882, was the first on the list of victims. He escaped once because 
an old man, who was to have given the signal to fire at him as he 
drove past a particular spot on the Quays in Dublin, failed from 
sheer fright at the critical moment. On a second occasion Mr. Forster’s 
life was spared because a young lady, his adopted daughter, happened 
to be with him. A third attempt was baffled by Mr. Forster’s going 
to Kingstown earlier than usual on his way to England. He dined at 
the Yacht Club at Kingstown before going on board the steamer, 
and The Invincibles waited for him in vain at the railway station in 
Dublin. 

After these disappointments several persons mysteriously dis- 
appeared ; two men known to be connected with The Invincibles were 
found drowned in the Liffey, and the Dublin police became uneasy. 
They drew up a report which was sent to Mr. Burke, the Permanent 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, but Mr. Burke thought nothing of 
their suspicions, and wrote at the end of their report, ‘Those men 
have not the courage of their opinions.’ Yet at that very time Mr. 
Burke himself had been sentenced by The Invincibles. The Dublin 
police became more and more alarmed from secret intelligence which 
reached them from several quarters, and they urged the arrest of 
nineteen men. But again Mr. Burke refused to sanction any pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Burke was an Irishman of great ability, a Catholic, 
devoted to all the interests of his country, and not less devoted to 
the duties of his post. His only fault in the eyes of his murderers 
was that, as an official of the English Government, he had become, as 
they termed it, ‘a Castle rat.’ On the other hand, although Mr. 
Burke did all in his power to crush the strength of the Land League 
in Ireland, he could not bring himself to believe in crime at his own 
door. 

Eleven of The Invincibles were selected to go to the Phoenix Park 
on the afternoon of Saturday, the 6th of May, 1882, the day on 
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which Lord Spencer for the second time arrived in Dublin as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. It was known to them that Mr. Burke would 
pass through the Park on his way home to the Under-Secretary’s 
Lodge, where he resided with his sister, and lots were cast as to which 
of the eleven men should murder him. The lot fell on Joe Brady and 
Tim Kelly, with Pat Delany and Tom Caffrey as their assistants. 

Money was plentiful among The Invincibles, and they employed 
one of their party, who had been a doctor in Ireland, to choose weapons 
for them in London. He purchased six amputating knives of the 
largest size and six more of a smaller pattern at a shop in the 
Strand ; twelve revolvers were bought in Oxford Street, and two 
Winchester rifles in Bond Street, with an ample supply of cartridges. 
The weapons were smuggled over to Ireland by a woman, and she 
had to make several journeys between London and Dublin before 
everything was ready. 

The four men who acted as the Committee of The Invincibles, and 
in whose hands were all the arrangements, were James Carey, Dan 
Curley, Tom Caffrey, and James Mullett.’ Carey was a member of 
the Town Council of Dublin, a scheming ambitious man ; Curley was 
a working carpenter, Caffrey a general dealer. James Mullett, who 
acted as chairman, was a thriving publican. The arrangements as 
to the time and place of Mr. Burke’s murder were made by Carey, and 
it was he who hired Kavanagh and Fitz-Harris. Kavanagh, a simple 
good-humoured young fellow, was one of the licensed car-drivers of 
Dublin. Fitz-Harris, nicknamed Skin-the-Goat, was an older man 
than the rest, and drove his own four-wheel cab. As to the actual 
murderers, Brady and Kelly, Brady was a man between twenty and 
thirty, square-built, short-necked, and of exceptional strength: Kelly 
was a youth of nineteen, acting entirely under the influence of Brady, 
whom he regarded as a hero. Both Brady and Kelly were good 
workmen in regular employment, and both were official collectors of 
the alms in their respective chapels. They were true fanatics, and 
thoroughly believed that the crime they intended to commit, in the 
murder of Mr. Burke, was for the good of Ireland. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 6th of May, 1882, Lord Spencer 
reached Dublin from London, accompanied by his brother and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, and was again sworn in as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. It is the custom for the Lord Lieutenant to ride in proces- 
sion to Dublin Castle for this ceremony, the other officials following 
in carriages. All business is transacted at the Castle, but it is only 
used as the Lord Lieutenant’s residence during the few weeks after 
Christmas which are called the Dublin season. After Lord Spencer 
had been sworn in, he rode off to the Vice-Regal Lodge in the Phenix 
Park, followed only by his groom. Mr. Burke, who had met Lord 
Spencer at the Castle, stayed longer in order to arrange some formal 


'' There was another Invincible of this name, Joe Mullett, a humpbacked man. 
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business with Lord Frederick Cavendish, the newly appointed Chief 
Secretary. When they had finished their work they took a car to 
the entrance of the Phoenix Park, intending to walk on to the Vice- 
Regal Lodge, a distance of about a mile. 

Neither Carey himself, nor Brady, who had been chosen to conimit 
the murder, knew Mr. Burke by sight : to them he was only a name, 
but it was the name of ‘a Castle rat.’ Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
who had only landed in Ireland that morning, was not expected by 
them, and was quite unknown to them. One of The Invincibles, 
however, a man named James Smith, knew Mr. Burke, and it was 
therefore arranged that he and Carey should wait, seated on a bench 
near the Gough Monument, till Mr. Burke (whose habit of walking 
home through the Park was well known) should come near. The 
four men, Brady, Kelly, Delaney, and Caffrey, were seated on the 
car, which Kavanagh was slowly driving up and down the broad road. 
O’Brien and three more of The Invincibles were lying on the grass 
close to the raised footpath, and Fitz-Harris kept near, in case the 
four men inside his cab, who had the revolvers and rifles, should be 
wanted. 

Just after seven o’clock Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke 
came together on foot into the Park; Mr. Burke was wearing a grey 
suit, and carrying his walking stick upright against his shoulder, as 
was his general custom. On the path they met two clerks, one of 
whom remarked ‘Those are Castle swells.’ They were talking to- 
gether earnestly, and the clerks caught the words ‘ Forster’s policy.’ 
As they walked on, Smith said to Carey, ‘’Tis Burke.’ ‘Which of 
them ?’ asked Carey. ‘The man in grey,’ replied Smith. Without 
another word Carey signalled to Kavanagh by a wave of his hand- 
kerchief. Kavanagh pulled up, the four men dropped quietly off the 
car, and as they did so Carey said in a low tone to Brady, ‘ Mind the 
man in grey.’ 

Brady, Kelly, Delaney, and Caffrey walked abreast along the 
broad path towards Mr. Burke and Lord Frederick, who were still in 
close conversation, Brady, who was left-handed, being immediately 
opposite to Mr. Burke. Just as they were about to meet, Brady 
stooped as if to tie his shoe ; then suddenly raising himself he gripped 
Mr. Burke by the waist with his right hand, swung him round, and, 
with the knife which he held in his left hand, stabbed him in the back. 
Mr. Burke gave one groan (which Carey actually imitated at the trial), 
and died. Several other wounds were inflicted on him, but this first 
stab, which penetrated the heart, was the fatal blow and caused 
instant death. 

Lord Frederick Cavendish had started forward, trying to defend 
Mr. Burke with his umbrella, and Brady, dropping Mr. Burke, turned 
savagely upon him, stabbing him again and again with the greatest 
fury. But, in Lord Frederick’s case also, the first blow, which was 
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struck deep into his left side, was fatal. As Mr. Burke fell from 
Brady’s grasp to the ground, young Kelly bent over him and drew 
his long knife across his throat. 

Without a moment’s delay the four men, Brady, Kelly, Delaney, 
and Caffrey, sprang upon Kavanagh’s car. He had turned it round, 
so that the horse’s head was now facing the Chapelizod Gate, Dublin 
being behind. Kavanagh had been flicking his horse with the whip 
so as to be ready to start, and the car went off at a gallop. He drove 
out of the Park by the Chapelizod Gate, through the village of Chapel- 
izod, and along the Inchicore Road. When the men felt sure they 
were not followed, Brady and Kelly got off the car and removed all 
traces of the crime from their hands and their knives with the wet 
grass in the ditch. There was not a stain upon their clothes. The 
knives used were never found, and it is probable that they were 
thrown into one of the deep pools which are numerous in the Liffey at 
Chapelizod. Kavanagh drove quietly back to Dublin by a circuitous 
route, being careful to enter the city at Leeson Park, the most distant 
point from that chosen for the start in the afternoon. Kelly got off 
the car at Terenure, in the outskirts of Dublin, and took a tram to 
his mother’s house. Kavanagh returned to his home in Townsend 
Street, put his horse in the stable, and then, too much exhausted to 
take off either the harness or his own clothes, he lay down in the 
straw beside the horse and slept. In the meantime Fitz-Harris had 
driven his cab with the other men out of the Phoenix Park by the 
gate in the North Circular Road. The party refreshed themselves 
at a public-house in Upper Leeson Street, and waited till it was evening. 
Then Brady, Delaney, and Caffrey met Carey by appointment in a 
dark corner near the railway station in Westland Row, and gave him 
their report. 

The furious pace at which Kavanagh’s car had been driven had 
attracted the attention of several persons. A child was nearly run 
over at its mother’s door in the village of Chapelizod, and a dog which 
rushed out barking was killed by the horse’s hoofs. The driver 
of another car, which Kavanagh overtook on the road, said that the 
men were ‘ laughing and talking like mad,’ and he thought they were 
drunk. One of the park-keepers, named Godden, had particularly 
noticed them as they passed, and at the trial he was able to identify 
both Brady and Kelly, who had faced him as they sat on the car. 

At the very moment of the murders Colonel Caulfeild was standing 
at the window in the Vice-Regal Lodge, and noticed a scuffle on the 
road. He asked Mr. Courtenay Boyle '* to go with him to see what 
was the matter. The two ran together across the lawn, meeting on 
their way a young man who was rushing towards the Vice-Regal 
Lodge, and shrieking ‘Murder! Murder! Mr. Burke’s murdered !’ 
He was a clerk in the Inland Revenue Office in Dublin, who knew 

" Lord Spencer’s private secretary. 
Vor, LX—No, 356 ’? 
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Mr. Burke by sight. Colonel Caulfeild and Mr. Boyle jumped down 
the sunk fence at the bottom of the lawn, crossed the road, and saw 
the bodies of two men lying in the dust. They thought that the one 
was Mr. Burke’s body, and the other that of his murderer. But 
Mr. Boyle, kneeling down on the road, looked at the nearest face, and 
cried out in horror, ‘Good God! it’s Lord Frederick.’ 

Just before Mr. Boyle and Colonel Caulfeild had reached the road, 
a young telegraphist named Maguire had passed on his bicycle. One 
glance showed him that a terrible crime had been committed, and, 
without dismounting, he hurried in search of a policeman. To the 
first he met he cried, ‘Make haste to the Park! there are two men 
lying in pools of blood near the Monument.’ On that day not a single 
policeman was on duty in the Phcenix Park, the whole force had been 
required in Dublin. The Park itself was deserted, except for a few 
persons walking through, although at a little distance a cricket match 
and a game at polo had been going on earlier in the afternoon. The 
horses had only just been taken out of the carriage which had brought 
Mr. Spencer, Colonel Caulfeild, and Mr. Boyle to the Vice-Regal Lodge, 
and Lord Spencer ordered it to come round, so that Mr. Burke, whom 
he imagined to be severely injured, might be brought to the house at 
once. The telegraphist, Maguire, after meeting the policeman, had 
gone for help to Steevens’s Hospital, which is not far from the Phcenix 
Park. Mr. Myles, the house-surgeon, reached the spot three-quarters 
of an hour after the attack on Mr. Burke and Lord Frederick. Mr. 
Burke was quite dead : Lord Frederick still breathed, but he died as 
Mr. Myles knelt down beside him. 

Lord Spencer sat up the whole of that Saturday night making 
arrangements in case fresh murders should be attempted, and con- 
sulting the few persons at hand whose advice could be of use in such 
a crisis. Mr. Adye Curran (one of the Dublin magistrates), and Mr. 
Mallon, the head of the detective force, suggested that every car- 
driver in the city should be summoned to the Castle, and asked to 
account for his time on the Saturday afternoon. At that period 
there were more than four thousand licensed car-drivers in Dublin, 
and all but one of these answered questions satisfactorily. The one 
who failed to do so was Kavanagh. 

The general outline which I have tried to give of the story of the 
tragedy on the 6th of May will explain the intense interest taken in 
the trial now going on. C. wrote the following account of the pro- 
ceedings on this day, Saturday, the 3rd of February : 

* When we went over to Ireland on the 26th of January no clue to the 
murders had apparently been found. It was therefore with thrilling 
interest that I heard yesterday, the 2nd of February, from Mr. Jenkinson 
(the head of the detective police), an outline of the discoveries. I 
was also told that night that Kavanagh, the driver of the car con- 
veying the murderers, had turned Queen’s evidence. The prisoners 
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were to be brought before the magistrates at Kilmainham Court- 
house to-day ; the Courthouse adjoins the prison, and is connected 
with it by an underground passage. The passage was lined on either 
side by police when these prisoners were brought into the Court. 

‘On Saturday morning, the 3rd of February, C. R. Spencer and I 
were accommodated on a bench immediately below that upon which 
the magistrates would take their seats. We arrived a good half-hour 
before the proceedings began. Our bench, which we alone occupied, 
was intermediate between the magistrates and the area allotted to the 
counsel and solicitors. The counsel for the Crown [J. Murphy, Q.C.] 
sat to the left of us; the counsel for the prisoners to the right, and 
beyond the lawyers, at the far side of the Court, was the dock, with 
a table in front of it, on which (as is usual in Ireland) the witnesses 
were to sit. Presently, before the magistrates appeared, the prisoners 
came rollicking into Court in a long line, twenty-one in number, with 
a policeman dividing each prisoner from the next. They took their 
places anyhow in the dock, coming in with their billycock hats set 
on one side of their heads, and looking more like a set of young men 
who had indulged in a drunken orgy over night than a set of con- 
spirators in one of the ghastliest of secret assassinations. They were 
dressed like respectable artisans, and a few had intellectual counten- 
ances, notably Carey, and the two Mulletts. Brady looked like a prize- 
fighter, yet his was not a repulsive face. Kelly was a beardless youth, 
who looked up to Brady, just as Brady looked up first to Carey and 
then to the mysterious Number One, who was Tynan, now safe in 
America. One man, O’Brien, had a notable physiognomy ; he was 
a tall spare man, with a sallow face and black hair. 

‘ After a few minutes the counsel for the Crown got up, and directed 
the prisoners to stand as he placed them—first Brady, then Kelly, then 
Carey, according to their share in the crime. This must. have been 
a trying moment for the prisoners, for it told them that they were 
found out. Some of them were evidently in fear of an informer 
among themselves, for they counted their numbers over every time 
that they appeared in the dock. Brady, however, never lost his 
self-possession, and he used to signal from his place in a front corner 
of the dock to the newspaper messengers whenever he saw that the 
reporters had fresh “ copy” ready. The three magistrates entered 
and took their seats. Then we heard the indictment read for “ the 
wilful murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Thomas Burke,” 
in the formal terms of such documents. It thrilled me to hear it ; now 
for the first time the truth was coming to the light after the inscrutable 
mystery of so many months. 

‘ The first witness was Kavanagh, the car-driver, who had turned 
Queen’s evidence. He mentioned the four men driven by him to the 
scene of the murder, and was asked if he could identify them. Turning 
to the dock Kavanagh named them one by one, pointing to each. 
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He named Brady first, whereupon Brady gave a savage cry, like 
that of a wounded wild beast ; it sounds still in my ears. The evidence 
of Mrs. Hands, the wife of a Dublin tradesman, followed. She was 
walking with her husband along the raised path in the Phoenix Park, 
on the 6th of May, when they suddenly came upon four men who 
were lying on the grass, so close to the path that Mrs. Hands lifted 
her dress lest it should brush the face of one of them. Mrs. Hands 
continued : “ I turned to my husband and said——”’ “ Never mind 
what you said!” cried the Crown counsel, “ you made an observa- 
tion to your husband, of which he took notice.” Mr. Jenkinson told 
me that Mrs. Hands’ remark had referred to O’Brien, and that she 
had said to her husband, “ Look at that man! I shall never forget 
his face.” TI also heard that shortly before the trial Mrs. Hands was 
taken into a large room at Kilmainham in which the prisoners were, 
with a number of other men. Without waiting to be asked if she 
could identify any of them, Mrs. Hands instantly pointed to O’Brien, 
and cried, “‘ There he is! That’s the man I saw.” Mrs. Hands was 
asked if she had seen anyone near the men who were lying on the 
grass. “ Yes,” she said, “‘ I saw the Lord Lieutenant ride past.” Lord 
Spencer had not noticed the men, but he had passed close to them 
on his way to the Vice-Regal Lodge. 

‘The only other special incident on this first day of the trial was 
the production by the counsel for the Crown of some of the knives 
which had been purchased with a view to the murders. He wished 
to pass them to the counsel for the prisoners, who had asked to 
examine them, and requested us to take them. C. R. Spencer could 
not bring himself to touch them, so I took them. They had blades 
about eight inches long and one inch in width ; the handles were short 
and rough, made of dark horn. When we returned to Dublin Castle 
at the close of this first day’s trial, I stated my opinion that the 
evidence we had already heard was sufficient to hang the chief 
prisoners implicated. 

‘I was present at Kilmainham on the two following days of the 
trial, and I observed that Carey took upon himself to alter the order 
in which, by the direction of the Crown counsel, the prisoners were 
standing. To my mind it showed the ascendency of Carey, and the 
scheming side of him. His action, no doubt, had for its object the 
throwing of difficulty in the way of identification. 

‘I never witnessed a scene of greater dramatic interest, or of 
more intense feeling than this trial, and I trust that I may never see 
the like again. 

‘Owing to our return to England I missed being a spectator of 
the extraordinary scene, and a hearer of the revelations made by 
Carey, when he, upon the fourth day of the trial, turned informer. 
At the time, people cavilled at the action of the Government in 
allowing Carey to save his neck by turning Queen’s evidence, but it 
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was obviously right to do so in the interests of justice, and in the 
hope of unravelling the proceedings of the secret societies.’ 

Carey himself was more of a coward than any of the younger 
Invincibles who acted under his orders, yet even he had all the 
Irishman’s contempt for an informer. It was only after he had 
heard from the dock the evidence of Kavanagh, and after he found 
that Pat Delaney, one of the murderers, was also ready to reveal what 
he knew, that he saw that there was no way of escape for himself 
except in confession. Farrell, another Jnvincible, had already turned 
informer, and at last Carey forced himself to speak. Even then, he 
had to be given brandy in an adjoining room before he could tell his 
story in Court. As Carey passed the dock on the way to the witness- 
table, Brady, with a yell of fury, attempted to seize him by the throat, 
and every one of the prisoners cursed him. However, when Carey 
once began his story he told it clearly enough. His nervousness 
vanished, and he gave, link by link, the chain of evidence which 
sealed the fate of the other men. The Crown had provided an able 
counsel for the prisoners, but his words could carry no weight after 
Carey’s evidence. 

Brady was hanged at Kilmainham on the 14th of May, 1883, 
just a year after the Phoenix Park murders. Curley was hanged on 
the 18th. His old father, a peasant from the West of Ireland, 
stood watching near Kilmainham, and as the black flag was hoisted he 
began a prayer in Irish, in which the kneeling crowd joined. Michael 
Fagan was hanged on the 28th of May ; Caffrey on the 2nd of June ; 
Tim Kelly on the 9th. None of them made any confession. 

Carey, for his own safety, was kept for a time in Kilmainham 
Prison. Then a passage to the Cape was taken for him under an 
assumed name; he was sent out of Kilmainham at midnight, and, 
avoiding Dublin, he was conveyed to Kingstown by tbree stages, 
in three different cabs. Yet the vessel had hardly reached Port 
Elizabeth when Carey was shot by an Irishman named O’Donnell, 
who had been watching for him. 

Kavanagh, the car-driver, was sent to Sydney, but the authori- 
ties would not allow him to land. He was sent back to England, and 
shortly afterwards he died in a lunatic asylum, having drank himself 
into insanity. He was only twenty-three. 

Sunday, February 4, 1883.—Service in the chapel of Dublin Castle 
is not much like service in a church. Their Excellencies sit on chairs 
of State in a pew like an opera-box, attended by two A.D.C.’s in 
full uniform; their guests and the household occupy pews in the 
gallery behind them. After the service Lady Spencer asked me to 
walk with her in the Pound, and she gave me the following account 
of her arrival in Ireland last May. On Friday, the 5th, Lord Spencer 
had an audience of the Queen at Windsor, and he returned to Spencer 
House only just in time to start for Ireland. Lady Spencer went 
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with him to Euston, and saw him off, with his brother and Lord . 
Frederick Cavendish. She continued: ‘On Saturday, the 6th, I was “ 


very busy all day. There were all kinds of arrangements to be made, d 
fresh servants to be thought of, everything to get ready for my going 
over to Ireland on Wednesday, the 10th. On that Saturday evening 


I felt wretchedly depressed, quite unlike myself. There were several . 
" 0! 
parties, but I gave them all up and asked my sister to go to the play ‘a 
with me. As we drove up to the Criterion there was rather a crowd. 7 
Of course they were only looking at the play-bills, but it suddenly d 
struck me that there was bad news from Ireland, and that they were 
reading it. I did not hear a word of the play, and I was glad to get b 
home and go to bed. I had locked my door, and on the Sunday I 
morning I was awakened by my maid’s knock, a little worrying knock- . 
ing that kept going on. I called out to her, “ What is it? Not bad | 


news from Ireland?” ‘“‘ Yes,” she said, “very bad news. I don’t 
know how to tell you.” I hurried on my dressing-gown, and asked, 
“ Ts my lord all right ?” She said yes, and I felt I could bear anything. 
I tore open the door, and there stood my maid crying, and holding 
out the Observer, with the housekeeper sobbing behind her. I caught 
the paper from her, and in a moment I had read the news. Before 
I could realise it, my maid said, “Oh, my lady, you will send for his 
lordship at once, won’t you? He must come back directly.” That 
roused me. I said, “My lord won’t come back. Can’t you see that 
it is his duty to stay where he is? Get my things to dress ; I shall 
start for Dublin to-night.” People were coming all day, and I was 
glad never to be alone ; I felt I must not let myself go. Sir William 
Harcourt told me that Mr. Ross of Bladensberg'® was coming over 
with despatches, travelling by a special train in advance of the Irish 
Mail, and that news should be sent to me from the Home Office. I 
telegraphed to Spencer that I should start for Dublin at once, but he 
replied that my going now would only add to his anxiety. So I made 
up my mind to wait until the day originally arranged. When 
I arrived at the Vice-Regal Lodge in the early morning I thought 
I had never seen any place look so peaceful. The view of the moun- 
tains was lovely, the trees were in all their fresh green, the lilacs and 
laburnums just out, everything looking like the beginn‘ng of summer. 
It seemed as if all the terrible grief and anxiety around us must be 
only some dreadful dream.’ 

On Sunday morning, the 7th of May, the news of the murders in the 
Pheenix Park became generally known in Dublin, and prayers for the 
repose of Mr. Burke’s soul were asked in all the Catholic churches 
inthe city. At St. Kevin’s Chapel the shock to the aged priest was so 
great that he fell dead at the altar. The Dublin newspapers for the 
first time in their history published a Sunday edition, but one fact 
was concealed by them all. This was that, late on the evening of 
8 The senior A.D.C, in Dublin. 
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Saturday, the 6th of May, a black-edged card had been dropped 
into the letter-boxes of the three leading newspapers. The card was 
written by Dan Curley, and it bore these words: ‘This deed was 
done by the Irish Invincibles.’ 

On the Monday two placards were posted all over Dublin. One, 
issued by Lord Spencer on behalf of the Government, contained an 
offer of 10,0001. reward for the discovery of the murderers. The 
other, signed by Mr. Parnell and several members of the Land League 
in Ireland, denounced the crime in fitting terms. They honestly 
deplored the murders, and the crime had shattered their policy. 

On Thursday, the 11th of May, Lord Frederick Cavendish was 
buried at Edensor, the village close to Chatsworth. The whole 
House of Commons, of which C. was then a member, travelled down 
with the Speaker, to pay a last tribute of respect to one who had 
been beloved by all who knew him. 

JuLIA ROUNDELL. 










































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE STORY OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


THE creation in the House of Commons of a Labour group, equipped 
with the appropriate symbols and machinery of a political party, 
marks a new and interesting epoch in the Parliamentary history of 
our country. 

To the superficial observer it seems strange that the greater en- 
lightenment of the working classes, the favouring conditions of a 
democratic franchise, and the growth of great and wealthy trade 
societies have not much earlier resulted in the formation by Labour 
of a distinct Parliamentary organism ; but to the more diligent student 
of political and social phenomena many conclusive reasons present 
themselves, not only to explain its belated appearance, but to 
suggest doubts as to its probable continuity. 

A political party can possess little vitality unless it be representa- 
tive of opinion in favour of, or hostile to, some definite policy. If 
it have identical or generally similar aims to those of another associa- 
tion of men it is only a section or division of that other association, 
and generally the vitality of each must be impaired by the existence 
of the other. 

Neither can a party exist otherwise than in name for the attain- 
ment of ends which, by common consent, are impracticable. By 
way of illustration, a society may be founded for the exploration of 
the mountain ranges of Africa; to another society founded for the 
same object may be superadded the further object of exploring the 
mountains in the moon. It is obvious that this second society would 
merely be a competing body with the first, enjoying no justification 
for its existence except in so far as it might co-operate with or super- 
sede the first in seeking the attainment of the common object. 

There is no difficulty in classifying as distinct political parties 
the Conservative, the Liberal, and the Irish. The Conservative still 
generally represent the forces of conservation, the Liberal those of 
innovation, while the Irish party is the exponent of a policy of great 
constitutional changes repugnant to the Conservative, and, at the 
present time, to a preponderant portion of the Liberal party. Further, 
on many questions affecting religion and economics the Irish party 
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is in conflict with one or both of the English parties, and consistently 
assumes an attitude either of aloofness from, or pronounced hostility 
to, English policy, be it domestic or foreign. 

In the absence of definite and distinct aims, the mere assumption 
of the machinery and paraphernalia of party by a group of indivi- 
duals wholly fails to endow that group with the essential attributes 
of a political party. Thus, some time ago, the Liberal members for 
Wales, emulating the example of the Irish members, formally re- 
solved themselves into a party ostensibly nationalist ; but their mimic 
organisation wholly failed to segregate its members from the Liberal 
party, for the obvious reason that they had no distinctive policy or 
programme, their nationalist aims were trivial and unreal, and their 
aspirations for the disestablishment of the Welsh Church were only 
part of a larger policy in the pursuit of which they worked in unison 
with the general forces of Liberalism. 

Intermittently and spasmodically it is true that a group of members 
may enjoy the essential attributes of a party. Some question may, 
and occasionally does, arise when a group of members, be it Welsh, 
or Radical, or Socialist, may separate itself from the political party 
with which it usually acts, and for the occasion be a distinct and 
self-contained entity. But to describe such a combination, existing 
only for some special and transitory purpose, as a political party 
would be a misuse of terms; it is merely a temporary defection or 
mutiny, embarrassing to the party of which the malcontents are 
members, and occasionally destructive of an administration. 

If the foregoing accurately describes the essential qualities of a 
political party, we may properly inquire whether the group of persons 
which, indued with the necessary administrative equipment of a 
political organism, has described itself as ‘the Labour party,’ fulfils 
the conditions which may entitle it to be regarded as a distinct political 
party. 

The purely political aims of Labour are almost attained, and the 
Labour leader of to-day no longer seriously concerns himself with 
questions of franchise, the machinery of elections, the constitution 
of the legislature, or even payment of members. He is satisfied that 
the workman enjoys paramount political power, and with that power 
can make Parliament—i.e., the House of Commons—which is his 
creature, the executor of his will. 

The problem of which he seeks solution is economic. It may be 
stated in the form of a question, as propounded by the late Henry 
Fawcett in one of his lectures on ‘ The Economic Position of the British 
Labourer’ : ‘ How is it that the vast production of wealth does not 
lead to a happier distribution ? How is it that the rich seem to be 
constantly growing richer, while the poverty of the poor is not per- 
ceptibly diminished ? ’ 

The dreamer of dreams finds an immediate solution in a system 
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of State socialism, an absolute extinction of individual rights, and, 
in substitution for these, the unlimited power of society to employ 
and direct human energy. The Jacobin of France kindled his in- 
cendiary torch at the sacred fires of idealistic philosophy, and com- 
passed the ruin of the medieval noble, only to witness his rule super- 
seded by the more oppressive and firmer domination of ‘ the economic 
man.’ But the Labour leader of to-day has profited by the errors of 
his predecessors ; he may, indeed, fire the imagination of the pro- 
letariat by revealing to them visions of a perfected social state, 
but, on the whole, his policy is practical, definite, and moderate. 

The title ‘The Labour Party’ has been assumed by an organisa- 

( tion under the leadership of Mr. Keir Hardie, and its creation was 
coincident with the development of a movement for co-operation 
among trade unions in order to further by political or Parliamentary 
action the common interests of Labour; it is a movement to substitute 
the national combination of trade unions for the sectional action 
which has hitherto characterised their policy. The movement is not, 
indeed, of recent origin. It was against this sectional and purely 
economic action of trade unions that the Chartists, whose legitimate 
successors the Labour party claims to be, unsuccessfully strove ; for 
until recently a trade union has been little more than the concrete 
expression of those employed in a particular trade to regulate wages, 
working hours, and other details of their industry, and the outcome 
of the effort of the labouring classes to counteract the policy of em- 
ployers to reduce wages and increase hours. As Adam Smith ob- 
served in The Wealth of Nations: ‘ Masters are always and every- 
where in a sort of tacit, but constant and uniform combination not 
to raise the, wages above their actual rate.’ 

Despite the resistance of employers, the subjection of the working 
classes, and the protests of the doctrinaire economist, Parliament, 
while yet trade unionism was in its infancy, recognised that the rigid 
rules of economy applicable to the interchange of commodities could 
not in the relations between labour and capital be absolutely enforced. 
Intermittently, tentatively, and timidly, by a series of restrictive 
measures dating from 1802, Labour became partially emancipated 
from the thraldom imposed by the capitalist and justified by the 
theorist. 

After the repeal of the combination laws in 1824 trade unions 
steadily multiplied and prospered. They manifested, however, no 
disposition to respond to the appeal of the Chartists for combined 
effort in political action ; they displayed rather a tendency to dis- 
countenance all political activity, and each union took up a position 
of isolation, neither seeking from, nor affording to, other trade unions 
assistance in their conflicts with employers. 

The Chartists bitterly resented this sectional attitude of trade 
unions, and for long regarded their growth with jealousy and distrust : 
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There have been many partial trade movements in this country, but they 
have one and all lacked that powerful element which gives strength to the 
combined few—they have lacked combination from the ignorant presumption, 
firstly, that the attempt would tend to excite the wrath and strong resistance of 
the masters, and, secondly, that those of different callings had no interest in 
common. 








From the inception of their movement the Chartists took up the 
position that only by political action could the working classes secure 
an improved social status. Free Trade, co-operation, trade combina- 
tions, even electoral reform, short of manhood suffrage, were in their 
nature reactionary agencies tending in the direction of monopoly and 
class privilege. 






All trade unions are lamentable fallacies whether they embrace 1,000 men 
or 1,000,000 ; all co-operative efforts are waste, misdirection of time, means 
and energy under our present governmental system ; even when they flourish 
locally it is only for a time and to supplant old evils by new ones. 






Such was the language of the Chartist leader in those days of 
political apathy and indifference that immediately succeeded the 
collapse of the revolutionary movement of 1848. Not less trenchant 
was his denunciation of Cobdenism, founded not, indeed, as Mr. 
Chamberlain has suggested, upon any inherent distrust of Free Trade, 
but on the ground that the incidence of taxation and the distribution 
of wealth required readjustment as a condition precedent to freedom 
of exchange. 











During the heat of Free Trade agitation we adhered to the doctrine that the 
capricious adoption of the principle, unaccompanied by prudent and necessary 
concessions and fair adjustment, would firstly pauperise the manual labourer ; 
secondly, would make bankrupts of the small shopkeepers, who depend for 
profit and existence upon the state of the labour market ; thirdly, would reduce 
the farming class to beggary; fourthly, would confiscate the property of the 
landlords to Jew jobbers, moneymongers and mortgagees; fifthly, would 
convince the Free Trade manufacturers that they had ‘ caught a Tartar.’ 














The institution of household suffrage in the boroughs under the 
Reform Act of 1868 aroused the political activity of the working 
classes, and in 1869 trade unions to some extent abandoned their 
attitude of laissez faire in political affairs, and were instrumental in 
founding a body called the ‘ Labour Representation League,’ formed 
for the purpose of promoting the return of working men to Parlia- 
ment. It met with some success, and in 1874 two working men were 
elected—Mr. Burt for Morpeth, and Mr. Macdonald for Stafford. 

The extension of household suffrage to the counties resulted in 
a considerable increase of Labour representatives. The coal-mining 
industry was exceptionally active, and from the coalfields of Northum- 
berland, Durham, Yorkshire, and South Wales leading trade unionists 
of conspicuous ability entered Parliament. Until the formation of 
the ‘ Labour Representation Committee ’ in 1900, the Labour members, 
with one or two exceptions, belonged to the Liberal party, and were 
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subject to its discipline. They entered Parliament as Liberals, with 
a special mandate from those who sent them to promote the interests 
of the particular trade to which they belonged, and generally assist 
the cause of Labour. For the most part they were the nominees of 
the trade unions situate in their constituencies, and of which they 
were Officials or members. Moreover, they received a stipend for 
their maintenance from their respective unions, which also bore their 
election expenses. Under such conditions the position of a Labour 
member is one of no mean distinction, singled out by their fellow 
men, among whom they have lived and laboured, for the high honour 
of a seat in Parliament and maintained by their free offerings. 

In 1893 an organisation came into existence destined to play a 
conspicuous part in awakening political activity among the working 
classes, and directing the energies of trade unions towards political 
combination. The Independent Labour Party was formed at Brad- 
ford. Its members were for the most part in sympathy with 
Socialism, but its immediate and definite purpose was to form in 
Parliament a Labour party wholly independent of the Liberal or 
Conservative parties, but ready to act with or against either, as the 
interests of Labour might dictate. 

The Independent Labour party was not the ofispring of trade 
unions ; its authors were a few ardent spirits, some under the influence 
of Continental Socialism, all more or less inheritors of the Chartist 
tradition that union with the middle class in political action con- 
stitutes an insuperable obstacle to the attainment of the political 
and economic purposes of Labour. The members of this party did 
not shrink from assailing the trade-union members; they accused 
them of consciously or unconsciously playing into thé hands of the 
Liberal party ; they drew no distinction between Liberal and Con- 
servative, both capitalists, both the enemies of Labour ; they charged 
the trade unionists with neglecting the interests of the working class 
and devoting themselves solely to the narrow and selfish interests of 
their own respective industries. 

But it was obvious that the Independent Labour party, whether 
by itself or in combination with other Socialistic groups, could do 
little towards the construction of a Labour party in the House of 
Commons. Its financial resources were unequal to the task, and 
without the co-operation of trade unionists it could not hope to 
secure suitable candidates. It set itself with energy to the task of 
capturing the trade unions, and carried on throughout the country 
an active propagandism. 

For some time its efforts in this direction met with little success. 
Trade-union leaders, for the most part strong individualists, regarded 
with disdain the wild talk of the ‘scientific Socialist,’ and looked 
askance at the leaders of the movement, many of whom had never 
been associated with manual labour. It is probable, indeed, that the 
efforts of the Independent Labour party to promote political action 
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on the part of trade unions would have been as futile as those of the 
Chartists fifty years earlier, had it not been for the alarm created 
among trade unionists by a series of judicial decisions that threatened 
not merely to impair the right of combination among workmen, but 
even to imperil the continued existence of their great organisations. 
In the year 1899 the Trade Union Congress passed a resolution in 
favour of the institution of a Labour party in Parliament, and as a 
result of this action the ‘Labour Representation Committee,’ now 
entitled the ‘Labour Party,’ was formed. At its inauguration in 
1900 it consisted of representatives of trade unions and trade councils, 
the Independent Labour party, the Social Democratic Federation, 
and the Fabian Society. Later on local Labour representation com- 
mittees became entitled to representation on the committee, but the 
Social Democratic Federation seceded because Socialism did not 
constitute an invegral part of its policy. 

The object of the ‘Labour Party,’ as declared in their constitu- 
tion, is as follows : 


To secure by united action the election to Parliament of candidates promoted 
in the first instance by an affiliated society or societies in the constituency, 
who undertake to form or join a distinct, group in Parliament with its own 
Whips and its own policy on Labour questions, to abstain strictly from identifying 
themselves with or promoting the interests of any section of the Liberal or 
Conservative or Unionist or Nationalist parties and not to oppose any other 
candidate recognised by the committee. All such candidates shall pledge 
themselves to accept this Constitution, to abide by the decisions of the group in 
carrying out the aims of this Constitution, and to appear before their con- 
stituencies under the title of Labour Candidates only. 


The first year after its institution the Labour party represented 
a trade-union membership of about 36,000; its present membership 
is little short of 1,000,000. The great mining organisations still 
stand aloof, and it remains to be seen whether the energetic efforts of 
the Labour party to bring them into line will prove successful. 

From the various trade unions and other organisations that 
affiliate themselves to the Labour party a fund is raised from which 
their Parliamentary representatives receive a portion of their election 
expenses and an annual stipend for their maintenance. The selec- 
tion of candidates appears to be primarily in the hands of the Labour 
organisation in the constituencies for which they seek election, but 
local freedom of choice is strictly limited to candidates who accept 
the constitution of the Labour party and are approved by its execu- 
tive committee. 

There is now established, in the interests of Labour, a highly organ- 
ised, well equipped, and intelligently directed political union possessing 
a Parliamentary representation of twenty-nine members who have bound 
themselves to act in complete independence of other political parties. 

The ‘Labour party’ does not, however, include all the Labour 
members. The class of Labour members of which Messrs. Burt and 
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Macdonald were the pioneers have been returned to the present 
Parliament in greatly increased numbers; the majority of them are 
miners, but other industries are well represented. As already 
observed, they are members of the Liberal party, but resolve them- 
selves into a distinct and independent party upon all questions that 
immediately affect the interests of Labour. 

The Labour party and the Liberal-Labour members respectively 
represent distinct points of view upon Labour policy; the former 
insist that the interests of Labour can be effectively promoted only 
by creating a House of Commons mainly constituted of Labour 
members, or, if that be impracticable, by returning Labour members 
numerically strong enough to coerce the Liberal and Tory parties to 
concede the demands of Labour; they contend that the middle and 
upper classes, to whatever political party they may belong, are the 
natural enemies of Labour, and will grant no reform save at the dictate 
of force or fear. The Liberal-Labour members on the other hand 
believe that the policy of permeation and persuasion applied to the 
Liberal party will be more effective in advancing the interests of 
Labour than that of isolation and antagonism, and that the diminution 
of the strength of Liberalism does not involve an increase of power 
to the forces of Labour, but to those of monopoly and reaction. 

Whatever may be the merits of this controversy as to policy 
between the two sections of Labour members, there is no foundation 
for the charge frequently made by members of the Labour party 
that the Liberal-Labour members are better servants of Liberalism 
than of Labour. A retrospect of the past thirty years will demon. 
strate the signal services rendered to the industrial classes by Mr. 
Burt and his colleagues. Nor must it be forgotten in considering 
their services that the House of Commons is profoundly changed from 
what it was in the early days of the struggle by Labour for legislative 
reforms. Before the extension of the franchise in 1885 the House 
was composed almost exclusively of landowners, great employers 
and professional men of high position; since then, literary men, 
journalists, lawyers, and many others entirely free from the influence 
of capital, constitute a preponderating part of the Liberal and no 
insignificant part of the Conservative party. 

In the amendment of the laws relating to trade unions and the 
right of combination by workmen, the statutory regulation of coal 
mines, factories and workshops, the protection of women and children 
from onerous conditions of work, the increased inspection of mines, 
factories and railways, the promotion of legislation that led to the 
passing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the development of the 
Labour department of the Board of Trade, the institution of the ‘ Labour 
Gazette,’ and the grant of increased sanitary powers to municipalities, 
the trade-union members played a conspicuous part. Without 
the pomp and circumstance of a party organisation this little unit 
of Labour men made up for lack of numbers by a tact and courtesy 
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that conciliated the most pronounced antagonist of Labour, by a 
reasonableness that disarmed opposition, by a moderation of demand 
that inspired confidence and encouraged concession, and by patience 
and perseverance that in result has placed upon the Statute-book no 
insignificant number of measures conducing to the moral and material 
advancement of the working classes. 

The remarkable results of the last General Election, when the 
Labour members increased in number from less than twenty to more 
than fifty, have given rise to a wide impression that Labour is destined 
at no distant date to occupy a commanding, if not predominant, 
position in the House of Commons. It is more than doubtful whether 
this impression be well founded. It is undoubtedly within the power 
of the great trade unions, even without spontaneous or even sympa- 
thetic action on the part of the electorate, to secure the return of a 
very considerable number of members for those constituencies where 
Labour is highly organised ; from the mining districts of England it 
would probably need but little effort on the part of the local trade 
unions to send twice or even three times the number of miners’ repre- 
sentatives, and the same observation is true in somewhat less degree 
of the textile industries; but this would be the result of trade-union 
effort only in certain prescribed areas where Labour is highly organised 
and homogeneous, in constituencies where Labour organisation is 
non-existent or divided among various trades the future of Labour 
representation is less assured. The past treatment by constituencies of 
this character of such representative men as Mr. 8. Woods, Mr. George 
Howell, Mr. Maddison, and Mr. Steadman, unless we are to credit 
a sudden and permanent change in the attitude of the working classes 
towards Labour representation, is not calculated to encourage expec- 
tations that the Labour party is likely to assume large proportions. 

The increased number of Labour representatives in the Parlia- 
ment of 1906 is due to two’ main causes of a purely transient 
character ; the first, but the least effective, was the genuine alarm 
on the part of working men that their right of combination and the 
funds of their unions were endangered by certain judicial decisions, 
and hence trade unions made an energetic effort to return Labour 
men to vindicate the rights of Labour; the second was the general 
unpopularity of the Tory party. It is noteworthy that out of twenty- 
nine members belonging to the Labour party only five were opposed 
by Liberals, while out of twenty-one unsuccessful Labour candidates, 
all belonging to the Labour party, thirteen polled a smaller number 
of votes than the Liberal candidates. And in every case, save one, 
where the Conservative got in, the Liberal vote was larger than the 
Labour. It is perhaps no unfair inference to draw from these facts 
that had all the candidates of the Labour party been opposed by 
Liberals, a much smaller number would have been successful. 
f4 But apart from speculation upon the results of the last Election, 
is there any reason to anticipate that the Labour party will become a 
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permanent and powerful factor in the House of Commons? The 
true answer to this question is to be found in the answer to the 
further question whether there is a necessity in the interest of the 
working classes for the existence of a third party constituted and 
controlled solely in the interests of Labour. It must be observed 
that the expression Labour party is used in contradistinction to 
Labour members; it is not only reasonable, but inevitable, that 
able and distinguished men, be they of the trade-union order like 
Messrs. Burt, Fenwick, and Wilson, or of the new Labour party, like 
Messrs. Hudson, Walsh, and Shackleton, should be elected by their 
fellow men to serve in Parliament. But is it a necessity for the 
working man that there should be a Labour party in the House of 
Commons? The answer to this question seems to be that there 
is no scope or adequate occupation for a Labour party in English 
politics. With regard to the ultimate aims of a section of the Labour 
party, that is, the substitution of State collectivism for individualism, 
this clearly is Outside the sphere of Parliamentary action. It is 
wholly impossible in our present social state to propound a practical 
scheme for the nationalisation of land and other means of production, 
and it is perfectly certain that the Labour party will not attempt to 
do so ; many preliminary problems would have to be solved by legisla- 
tion, much progress would have to be made in national morality, 
processes which must extend over many coming generations of men 
before great economic and ethical changes of this character could be 
compassed. 

But if we descend the heights of philosophic idealism and keep 
within the calm area of practical politics we may inquire what in 
the nature of a policy or programme have the Labour party to offer 
which in kind or quality places them in a distinction from one, or 
some may say both, of the great political parties. 

Although during Mr. Balfour’s administration the Conservative 
party largely abandoned the social legislation by which Lord Beacons- 
field successfully conciliated the working classes to the Conservative 
cause, both parties in the State strive to meet the demands of the 
electorate. Each party isa competing purveyor to satisfy the appetite 
of the proletariat, and, however naturally indisposed individuals com- 
posing either party may be to gatisfy some demand that conflicts with 
their interests, they have to elect whether they will remain loyal to 
their party or abandon it, and they generally select the former alter- 
native. In truth, social legislation has made remarkable progress since 
the electoral reform of 1868, even without the quickening influence of 
a Labour movement, and no clearer demonstration of this fact, nor of 
the reforming zeal of the great political parties, can be found than in 
the identity of the Labour policy with that of the Liberal, and, in a 
less degree, of the Conservative party. 

The Labour party, recognising their inability to propound a pro- 
gramme differing from that of the Liberal party, have wisely refrained 
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from attempting to formulate one. In what may be taken as an autho- 
ritative exposition of the policy and position of the Labour party, an 
essay, written by Mr. Macdonald, M.P., one of its Whips, he observes : 


The party has hitherto refused to compile a programme, for the very 
sufficient reason that a party is not created upon a programme, but upon a 
point of view. Not pledges but standpoints gain the confidence of the people. 
But the party has made certain demands which indicate with great accuracy 
what its programme will be when the time comes to formulate it. 

It has backed the Trade Disputes Bill, which seeks to restore trade unions 
to a footing of legal equality with Capital; it has taken a decisive stand in 
favour of the State recognising its responsibility to the unemployed; it has 
made itself responsible for the practical agitation in favour of the provision of 
meals for needy schoolchildren at the public expense. A conference of its 
candidates, held some eighteen months ago, agreed upon proposals regarding 
Chinese Labour, Taxation and National Expenditure, the Franchise, Education, 
Workmen’s Compensation, and one or two other subjects. Amongst the leaflets 
officially issued by the party are some advocating Old Age Pensions, Railway 
and Land Nationalisation, &c.; whilst the opposition which the party has 
offered to Mr. Chamberlain differed from the ordinary Free Trade position, 
inasmuch as it involved an attack upon the private ownership of mining rents 
and royalties, the unfair incidence of home railway charges, and led the workers 
to consider problems of wealth distribution instead of tariffs. 


Now, apart from the references to failway and land nationalisation, 
and the substitution of State for private ownership of property, projects 
however meritorious at present ex concessu outside the realms of 
practical politics, there is nothing in the above-quoted demands 
‘which indicates with great accuracy what its programme is to be,’ 
that differentiates the policy of the Labour from that of the Liberal 
party. Old-age pensions, educational reform, adjustment of taxa- 
tion, feeding of schoolchildren, workmen’s compensation, support 
of the unemployed, international arbitration—all these are accepted 
items of the Liberal programme, and some of them are already in 
course of legislative treatment. Upon programme, therefore, the Labour 
party is unable to claim any advantage over Liberalism, or, indeed, 
in respect of many of the items, Conservatism. 

But in justice to the Labour party it must be conceded that if 
they fail to discriminate between their formulated policy and that of 
the Liberal party, they confidently assert superiority of methods ; they 
aver in this same essay that there is onthe partof the Liberal party 
a great difference ‘ between promises and performances, programmes 
and Acts of Parliament,’ and that it is adequate justification for their 
existence that they should be the means of quickening the legislative 
activity of the Liberal party. If such be the end and aim of their 
existence, it is a little difficult to understand why it should be a part 
of the policy of the Labour party to oppose Liberals indiscriminately 
with Tories at Parliamentary elections, and thus weaken the instrument 
which they propose to use for the attainment of their political ends. 

Whether or no the Labour party be a reactionary agency, tending 
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rather to impede than to facilitate the advancement of Labour, there is 
little doubt that it will, for this Parliament at least, constitute an 
effective political force. It comprises within its ranks men of singular 
ability and richly endowed with those attributes which carry weight 
in a legislative assembly, and upon the Labour legislation with which 
the House of Commons is immediately concerned it can exercise 
a wholesome influence. There lurks within it, however, the germ 
of disruption. It is constituted upon the caucus system, a central 
authority granting credentials to candidates, controlling and dis- 
pensing the fund for the maintenance of those elected, dictating the 
conduct of members upon all questions of legislative and administra- 
tive policy ; all this must be subversive of the responsibility of members 
to their constituents, and therefore of the influence of constituents 
upon their members. The Labour members outside the Labour 
party enjoy a practical independence even greater than that of the 
ordinary party man—they owe allegiance to none but their constituents ; 
but members of the Labour party are by their constitution subject to 
the control of a cabal or caucus that must in every party so constituted 
invariably be the dominant force. However reasonable and judicious 
that control may be, it is irksome to the man of independent mind, 
while there is always the probability that control of this kind may de- 
generate into despotism, the sure forerunner of disruption. Moreover, 
the Labour party have made the dangerous experiment of admitting 
men to their party who do not belong to the working classes. It is a 
bold and generous course, and it may well be that the journalist or man 
of letters is animated by equally high motives in his political services 
as the trade-union official; but the moral force that men like Mr. Burt 
wield in the House of Commons and the country when they plead 
the cause of Labour rests not with them, nor can it be doubted that 
the inclusion of persons of this type in the party may take the control 
of the Labour movement in Parliament out of the hands of the sober, 
thoughtful, and sincere men who have hitherto guided it and relegate 
it to the tender mercies of reckless and self-interested adventurers. 

This, indeed, is the era of social reform. Much has already been 
done to ameliorate the condition of the poor, at their homes, their 
places of labour, in all that pertains to their moral, mental, and 
physical well-being. The wild words of the Socialist, the avarice of 
the capitalist, the monitions of the doctrinaire economist, will not 
sensibly control the action of Parliament nor govern public opinion. 

A broader education of the people, a larger knowledge of the 
conditions of society, loftier conceptions of duty, the labours of the 
philanthropist, the investigations of the statistician—these have been 
the contributory causes to a general movement in favour of social 
reform, a movement representing the general sentiment of the nation, 
of which the constitution of a Labour party is but one of many 
manifestations. 

L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES. 
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THE GOVERNMENT TRADE DISPUTES 
BILL 


Many people acclaimed the famous Taff Vale decision as a notable 
act of justice. But they merely looked at the laconic judgment of 
the Lord Chancellor : 


If the Legislature has created a thing which can employ servants, which can 
own property, which can employ servants, which can inflict injury, it must be 
taken, I think, to have impliedly given the power to make it suable in a court of 
law for injuries purposely done by its authority and procurement. 


The real nature of the decision has, however, to be tested by 
reference to the conditions under which trade unions had existed, and 
the particular circumstances under which the legalising Act was 
passed in 1871. When such a reference is made, it will be found 
that the decision involved three great and essential hardships : 

(1) It saddled unions with corporate liabilities, while the fourth 
section of the Trade Union Act, 1871, expressly deprived them of 
the rights and privileges of corporations. 

(2) It placed trade unions in a legal position different from all 
other non-corporate associations. 

(3) It made unions liable for the acts of officers under constitu- 
tions which had been loosely framed upon a thirty years’ assumption, 
by lawyers as well as public, that Parliament had intended no such 
liability, and that in fact no such liability existed. 

All these hardships could be removed by legislation in one of two 
ways. Hither a measure could be passed removing the corporate 
disabilities of the Act of 1871 and clothing the unions with all the 
rights and privileges and attributes of corporate bodies; or they 
could be put back into the old position they were assumed to occupy 
of being non-suable like other non-corporate bodies. 

A third course was merely to modify the hardships by dealing 
with the law of agency as applicable to unions as recommended by 
the Royal Commission appointed by Mr. Balfour’s Government. 

No one could reasonably quarrel with the justice of converting the 
unions into complete corporate bodies. The practical inconveniences 
of doing so would, however, probably be very great. There would, 
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of course, be the advantage that contracts relating to conditions of 
employment would be enforceable against the union collectively, 
whether it consisted of employers or workmen. Actions of tort would 
also be maintainable for the wrongful acts of officers and agents. 
The inconveniences would largely be with matters of internal adminis- 
tration. The unions would have the right of enforcing payment of 
subscriptions against their members. This power of compulsion 
would change the whole basis of unions, which theoretically are 
voluntary associations resting entirely upon personal consent. Mem- 
bers would also have the right of enforcing the payment of benefits 
from the union. Members differing with the policy of executive or 
district or branch committees, or officers, and questioning whether 
they were acting strictly according to rule, might often be induced 
to exploit the possibilities of the injunction to restrain them from 
pressing certain lines of action. Employers, having entered into 
agreements with the union asa whole, might find themselves threatened 
with actions for injunctions and damages for breach of contract for 
any simple variation of such agreements in the case of individual mem- 
bers of such unions. They would be open to attack in the courts by 
the unions for inducing men to break their contracts of membership 
with the union, and men could be served with injunctions for refus- 
ing to strike in accordance with the rules of the union, or returning 
to work during a strike. Thus courts would have thrust upon them 
problems of social and industrial policy in thousands, and possibly 
hundreds of thousands of cases, problems with which, from the nature 
of things, they are not competent to deal. 

I venture to say all these consequences would be inevitable if 
Lord Lindley’s suggestion that unions should be allowed to register 
as joint-stock companies were adopted. Personally, I am far from 
saying that these inconveniences are fatal to such a proposal, but 
their full effect can scarcely be realised by some of those who s0 
readily advocate the registration of unions under the Joint Stock 
Companies Acts. 

Equally no real quarrel can, I think, be found with the justice of 
placing the unions in the position of non-suability they were assumed 
to occupy prior to Mr. Justice Farwell’s notable decision. It was 
clearly the position intended for them by Parliament in 1871, however 
clumsily that intention was expressed in the Act of that year. Sir 
Godfrey Lushington, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. George Howell, 
and Mr. Robert Applegarth, who had a great deal to do with that Act, 
are all unanimous on the point, and no one who had anything to do 
with the measure has questioned their testimony.' This is Sir Godfrey 
Lushington’s declaration : 

' For more detailed evidence of the intention of Parliament in 1871, see article 


Should Trade Unions be Incorporated?’ Nineteenth Century and After, February 
1902. e 
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This [Taff Vale] decision is, of course, law, and it is not for me to question 
its correctness. But I may be permitted to say that the intention thus attri- 
buted, by judicial inference, to Parliament was, in my belief, contrary to what 
was the intention in fact. Few, I think, can doubt this who read Lord 
Aberdare’s speéch in introducing the measure; and as a matter of history 
the question of the liability of trade union funds was not publicly mooted 
either before or during the proceedings of Parliament, and indeed not afterwards 
for thirty years. At the time it was not dreamt of. If any proposition of the 
sort had been started it would have been strongly opposed.” 


Such a return to the ante-Taff Vale position would also be the 
same for the masters as for the men, for the 900 trade unions of em- 
ployers as for the 1,300 unions of workmen, for the Taff Vale decision 
applies equally to the unions of both. 

More than this, it would simply put trade unions, in regard to the 
law of torts, in precisely the same position as that now occupied by 
all other non-corporate societies, such as social, athletic, and political 
clubs, political associations, and so forth. The Cobden Club and 
the Tariff Reform League, the Liberal Federation and the Central 
Conservative Association are not suable as such, though they libel 
or slander or otherwise tortiously wrong their opponents to any extent. 
The individual or individuals committing the tortious wrong are alone 
amenable to the law. 

With practical unanimity the forces of organised labour declared for 
‘as you were "—a return to the legal status enjoyed prior to Taff Vale. 
They introduced a Bill to give effect to this, and carried its second 
reading by a substantial majority last year. The Liberal leaders pledged 
themselves to this form of legislation. One quotation will suffice. The 
Premier, speaking at Wrexham on the 12th of January, 1906, said : 


All we ask is that they (the trade unions) should be relieved from the effect 
of recent judicial decisions, and that the workmen’s combinations should be 
placed again in the position relative to the employers that Parliament intended 
them to be placed in thirty years ago. 


The question I now desire to put is this: Does the Government 
Trade Disputes Bill effectively redeem this pledge? The present 
fourth clause of that measure was introduced for the professed 
purpose of doing so. On the second reading Sir William Robson 
said, ‘ We [the Government] are determined to restore to trade unions 
the security that the statesmen of 1871 intended them to have.’ 
More than this, I am fully convinced that the leaders of the Government 
are sincerely of opinion that this clause fully and frankly redeems their 
pledge, and secures to the unions that immunity from litigation 
which they enjoyed up to Mr. Justice Farwell’s decision. Whether 
the draftsman of the clause holds the same optimistic view I have 
no means of telling. But in my humble opinion the clause does 
nothing of the sort. I go further, and venture to say that if the 

? The National Review, January 1902. 
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clause” passes in its present form it will be nearly as easy to maintain 
actions for injunctions and the recovery of damages against trade 
unions as it is to-day. Here is the clause as it now stands : 


4. Prohibition of actions of tort against trade unions except in certain 
circwmstances.—An action against a trade union (or any branch thereof) 
whether of workmen or masters, or against amy members or officials thereof 
on behalf of themselves and all other members of the trade union for the 
recovery of damages in respect of any tortious act alleged to have been com- 
mitted by or on behalf of the trade union, shall not be entertained by any 
court—provided that nothing in this section shall affect the liability of the 
trustees of such unions to be sued in the events provided for by the Trades 
Union Act, 1871, section 9. 


It will be remembered that this clause is not the fourth clause as 
it was originally introduced in the Bill. That clause did not pretend 
to make unions non-suable. It merely sought to limit the law of 
agency as applied tothem. It set up what the Attorney-General aptly 
called a ‘series of barbed-wire entanglements,’ through which a 
plaintiff would have to wriggle his way to get at the union funds for the 
wrong done him by an official. That clause was not regarded by 
the Liberals or Labour men as being an adequate redemption of the 
Government pledge to give the unions the status quo ante Taff Vale. 
But it is a remarkable fact that the marginal note descriptive of that 
clause has been retained to describe the present clause: ‘ Prohibi- 
tion of actions of tort against trade unions—except in certain circum- 
stances.’ I believe the note to be accurately descriptive of the clause 
as it stands, and this I hope to show in a moment or two. But it 
does not express the Government pledge. Before the Taff Vale 
case it was understood that unions were not suable. They had 
no distinct entity or legal existence, apart from their individual mem- 
bers, of which courts could take cognizance. But this marginal note 
clearly contemplates that they shall be suable, and suable in tort 
‘in certain circumstances.’ In other words, according to this marginal 
note the Taff Vale judgment is to stand in all its nakedness—‘ unions 
may be sued.’ It decided nothing more than that. That was the 
change it imported into law. It was in truth a veritable revolution. 
But if the fourth clause is correctly described by this marginal note, 
the revolution is to be accepted, and the word of promise that it should 
be reversed, which was made to the ear of organised labour, is to be 
broken to their hope by the adroitness or strange oversight of the 
draftsman of the clause. 

The clause consists of two parts. The first part deals with the 
prohibition of actions. The second part consists of a proviso. It will 
be noticed that whatever prohibitions are made in the first part are 
made subject to the proviso in the second part. 

Now, by the first part, the only actions which the courts are not 
to entertain, are actions ‘for the recovery of damages.’ Actions for“ 
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injunctions are not prohibited. Neither are actions for declarations 
of indemnity. I will deal with the latter when I come to discuss 
the proviso. The fact that actions for injunctions are not prohibited 
is serious and significant. Used to its fullest extent the weapon 
of the injunction may be very much more hurtful to a union than an 
action for damages. It will do much more to cripple the efficacy 
of a strike. The action for damages comes at the end of a strike. 
The injunction is used early in the fray. In a properly laid case 
upon a carefully drawn series of affidavits a union may find itself 
prohibited by injunction from providing the sinews of war to carry 
on a strike perfectly lawful in itself, but in connection with which 
certain unlawful acts may have been committed by individuals, over 
whom they have no control. An injunction under such circumstances 
may cause the collapse of a strike, with the result that. the men, angry 
at such a collapse, will leave the union in large numbers. This has 
been the experience in American strikes over and over again. There 
the injunction in a strike has been developed as a weapon of great 
art and power. And unless it is prohibited against the unions here, 
it needs no wisdom to predict that its far-reaching possibilities will be 
exploited to the utmost under the pressure of the feelings engendered 
by, and the great interests often involved in, our great industrial 
conflicts. 

But even the prohibition of actions for the recovery of damages 
is, I believe, illusory, and largely, if not entirely, nullified by the proviso 
in the second part of the clause. Be it remembered that nothing 
in the first part is to limit or restrict the liability of trustees alluded 
to in the second part. Let me repeat the exact words of the proviso : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall affect the liability of the trustees 


of such unions to be sued in the events provided for by the Trades Union Act, 
1871, section 9. 


In other words, under whatever circumstances actions may now 
be brought against trustees under section 9 of the Act of 1871, they 
may be brought hereafter if clause 4 passes in its present form. It is 
necessary, therefore, to see what are the events ‘ provided for’ in that 
section. Here is the section : 


The trustees of any trade union registered under this Act, or any other 
officer of such trade union who may be authorised so to do by the rules thereof, 
are hereby empowered to bring or defend, or cause to be brought or defended, 
any action, suit, prosecution or complaint in any court of law and equity 
touching or concerning the property, right or claim to property of the trade 
wnion, and shall and may, in all cases concerning the real or personal property 
of such trade union, sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, in any court of 
law or equity, in their proper names, without other description than the title of 
their office; and no such action, suit, prosecution or complaint shall be dis- 
continued or shall abate by the death or removal from office of such persons or 
any of them, but the same shall and may be proceeded in by their successor or 
successors as if such death, resignation or removal had not taken: place, and 
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such suceessors shall pay or receive the like costs as if the action, suit, or 
prosecution or complaint had been commenced in their names for the benefit of 
or to be reimbursed from the funds of such trade union, and the summons to be 
issued to each trustee or other officer may be served by leaving the same at the 
registered office of the trade union. 


I have italicised the vital words in this section. It will thus 
be seen that the trustees are empowered ‘to defend . . . any action 
. . . touching or concerning the property, right or claim to property 
of the trade union.’ Do these words cover an action in which a claim 
is made for damages for tort? If they do, then it is perfectly clear 
that the actions which are prohibited against trade unions per se by 
the first part of clause 4 are maintainable against the trustees by 
reason of the proviso contained in the second part of the clause. 
The very point has been decided in the affirmative by high judicial 
authority—by Sir James Mathew, late Lord Justice of Appeal. It 
was in the case of Linaker v. Pilcher, in 1901. The action was one of 
libel, against the Trustees of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants as owners of the Railway Review, in which the libel appeared. 

It was argued on behalf of the plaintiffs in the case (which is 
reported in Law Journal Reports, vol. 70, p. 396, and the Times Law 
Reports, vol. 17, p. 256), that. they were entitled to attach the funds 
of the union under section 9 of the Act of 1871. 

For the defendants it was contended by Mr. Rufus Isaacs that 
‘the funds of the society could not be made liable for the tort of the 
trustees. . . . The persons actually committing the tort are solely 
liable for it. The number of the members of the society are not 
liable, but only those actually responsible for the tort. This is not an 
action touching or concerning the property of the society within 
section 9 of the Trades Union Act, 1871.’ Mr. Justice Mathew, in 
delivering judgment, said, as reported in the Law Journal : 


In my opinion ‘ property’ in section 9 of the Act of 1871 means property 
generally; and an action to add to the assets of the society—for example, an 
action brought for breach of contract entered into on behalf of the society— 
would be an action ‘touching or concerning the property . . . of the trade 
union.’ So an action which threatened the assets of the society by a claim for 
damages, as in this case, would be an action that touched and concerned the 
wroperty of the society. 


And according to the Times Law Reports he declared expressly : 
. . . likewise an action for damages for tort would be an action 
touching the property “ of the society.” ’ 
And he gave judgment against the trustees, with a declaration 
that they were to be indemnified out of the funds of the society. 
In commenting on this case Mr. D. R. Chalmers Hunt, the author 
of The Law Relating to Trade Unions, said : 


+ 


It was argued on behalf of the trade union that the section (9) only referred 
to actions by or against trustees in which the title to property was being 
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asserted or defended, but Matthew, J., held that the section embraced all actions 
which m any way affected the property of the trade wnion directly or 
indirectly. The importance of the decision in Linaker v. Pilcher is not in any 
way diminished by the equally recent case of Taff Vale. .. . 


The same learned gentleman, in a further comment (in the Times, 
April 14, 1906), says : 
Sir James Mathew .. . held without the least hesitation that sections 8 


and 9 included and authorised an action for damages in tort (in this case a 
libel) brought against a registered trade union and its trustees. 


There can, therefore, it seems, be little doubt that with the law 
as interpreted by Mr. Justice Mathew the proviso to clause 4 takes 
away with one hand what the first part of the clause concedes with 
the other. In a nutshell, the first part says, ‘ You shall not sue the 
union Tweedledum for the recovery of damages,’ but the second part 
says, ‘ You can, however, sue the trustees Tweedledee.’ And having 
sued the trustees successfully, you can have an action, if necessary, 
for a declaration of indemnity against the funds of the union, which 
the clause does not in the least prohibit. If the proviso is not intended 
to have this effect, why is it put in? Section 9 of the Act of 1871 
would still be good law, and any judicial interpretations of it incon- 
sistent with the first part of clause 4 would still be abrogated by that 
clause. 


To give full and unequivocal effect to the Government pledges 
the clause should read as follows : 


An action against a trade union or any branch thereof, whether of workmen 
or masters, or against any members thereof, on behalf of themselves and all or 
any other members of the trade union, in respect of any tortious act alleged to 
have been committed by or on behalf of the trade union, shall not be entertained 
by any court. 


I moved amendments on the Committee stage to make the clause 
so read. They were not accepted. The Attorney-General promised 
to consider them before the report stage. That is where the matter 
stands. 

May I recall a certain passage in the history of Liberalism and 
organised Labour? In 1867 the Conservative party enfranchised the 
town workers. The General Election came the following year. 
Many wise political prophets anticipated that the industrial towns 
would ‘go’ Conservative. They did nothing of the kind. They went 
almost solidly Liberal. Why? The Liberals promised to legalise 
the Unions and to bring the criminal law of strikes into accord- 
ance with the general criminal law of the land. Upon the strength 
of that promise all the leaders of Labour worked like Trojans for the 
Liberal party. The Government attempted to redeem their pledge 
to Labour in 1871. That pledge was redeemed satisfactorily except 
in one important particular. Home Secretary Bruce introduced the 
famous clause 3 in the Criminal Amendment Bill. The friends of 
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Labour contended that that clause made their position worse. Mr. 
Bruce said it did nothing of the kind, and obstinately insisted upon 
retaining it in spite of the request of Labour leaders and their friends, 
and in spite of the advice of some of his colleagues. Within a few 
months the courts confirmed the views of the Labour leaders and 
their friends. The Government declined to pass a Bill abolishing 
the clause. Labour organised against the Government. They ran 
an Independent Labour candidate against Liberal and Conservative 
at a by-election at Greenwich in 1873, and thereby put the Conserva- 
tive in. They gloried in the fact. In 1874 the unions went further 
and organised an Independent Labour party, running thirteen candi- 
dates against the Liberals; and almost everywhere, though many of 
them were keen Radicals, they worked against the Liberals. What 


happened is history. Say Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb significantly 
in their History of Trade Unionism : 


It will be a question for the historian of English polities whether the un- 
expected rout of the Liberal party at the election of 1874 was not due more to 


the active hostility of trade unionists than to the sullen abstention of the 
Nonconformists. 


The Conservatives repealed the clause in 1875. Do I need to point 
the moral? To-day there is a great Labour party in the House. 
They believe that Taff Vale and the attitude of the late Government 
towards that decision are chiefly responsible’ for their being there in 
such force. Most of them are Radicals and supremely desire a water- 
tight Act preserving the Unions from further destructive litigation. 
A few there be who hate Liberalism and care but little for trade 
unionism. They would rather see the Liberals pass a measure which 
the courts shall show hereafter still leaves unions open to attack. 
It would serve to increase their party at the next election with the 
war-cry ‘The Liberals have betrayed the Unions!’ TI hope the 
Attorney-General appreciates the political significance of the alterna- 
tives. 


CLEMENT EDWARDs. 
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Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study : 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


Tue lilting refrain of the old Latin Student’s Song, Englished by a 
modern poet, ran strangely in his head, chiming with his mood though 
far from expressing his condition. Certainly his own prime was not 
flown, nor could his life as an undergraduate be called studious im- 
prisonment, although his share in the traditional follies of his univer- 
sity was considerably smaller than that of some of his friends. And 
the rest went wide of the mark; youth is no longer tender, seldom 
ruddy. He was merely a clean-shaved, well-featured, rather pale 
young man, somewhat resembling the picture of Cardinal Newman 
when in statu pupillari, but without the least trace of his future 
asceticism. 

Before him on the table lay a heap of severely entitled books, 
written notes, and other evidences of intellectual purpose, just now not 
invitingly. He dipped his pen, but gave another glance at the poem. 
Its opening words were powerfully seductive at the present seasonal 
instant : 

Cast aside dull books and thought : 
Sweet is folly, sweet is play! 
Take the pleasure spring hath brought 
In life’s opening holiday. 
Meet it is that age should ponder 
O’er grave matters fraught with care: 
Tender youth is free to wander, 
Free to frolic, light as air. 


There it was again, tender youth; that clearly meant himself, 
while pondering age was obviously the dons, and grave matters fraught 
with care stood for the Law Tripos. He could not resist the charm 
of the pulsing music and its alluring solicitation ; it seemed to possess 
the force of a mystic command, a spiritual exhortation not to wrong 
the season’s sanctities by immuring himself longer in college rooms. 
Looking from the window he beheld the fresh sunlit lawn, delicately 
powdered with a film of white daisies, and crossed by thin morning 
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shadows, with the pinnacles of his college chapel far-stretched on its 
surface. He revolved the inevitable moralities : was it right that he 
should abandon his labours for that sunny, sky-covered outer world ? 
A number of small birds, tripping daintily over close-shaven sward in 
pursuit of belated worms, proved the deciding scruple in the scale. 
What if they had remained indoors? ‘I too, if I go out, may find my 
worm,’ he said thoughtfully. 

In mere absence of mind he put on his cap and gown, forgetting 
that the early hour did not call for academicals. Then, closing the 
door, he stepped noiselessly down the old crooked oak staircase, 
wondering a little that the unusual act did not appeal to his sense of 
the ludicrous. He was, however, in a dreamy mood; the result, 
perhaps, of overwork, though more probably of illicit reading in 
subjects other than the prescribed agenda of law. But this could hardly 
account for the remarkable change in his surroundings as he neared 
the bottom of the descent. Dark as it was, Staircase D had not 
hitherto afforded optical illusions, yet it did so now beyond question. 
On emerging from his room he had seen the familiar legend, ‘ J. Boggs,’ 
in white letters over the opposite door ; the next landing, though less 
distinctly, had shown him the sported oaks of two second-year men ; 
but in the dusky lower flight the miraculous happened. Here he was 
astonished to see a shabby figure in knee-breeches and greasy jacket, 
carrying a silver dish of antique pattern into a room on the ground 
floor. The room, as he knew well, was inhabited by his friend Broad- 
hurst, the stroke of his college boat ; in its normal state it was adorned 
with pewter prize-mugs, oars, and photographs of music-hall artists ; 
but now, glancing through the door, he perceived an antique apart- 
ment, seemingly of the age of Queen Elizabeth. The walls were hung 
with quaintly pictured tapestry, the windows filled with lumps of 
opaque glass set in lead ; the floor was rush-strewn, and two small book- 
shelves held a number of black-letter volumes, apparently purloined 
from the collection of original imprints of the sixteenth century in the 
college library. On a low black-oak chair lay a pair of richly em- 
broidered gloves, with a musical instrument of the lute order. The 
table, also of black oak, was laid for a meal, with what appeared to 
be silver dishes, and with knives and spoons but no forks. A hand- 
some crest, it seemed of some ancient family, hung over the mantel- 
piece. 

Greatly perplexed by this mysterious freak of his friend—whom 
he had supposed as incapable of experiments in antique decoration as of 
black-letter research—he entered the room and took down one of the 
books ; it was entitled Questiones Besae Theologicae. He had just 
remarked the surprising freshness of the print when a loud and strange 
voice behind him cried out : 

*‘Sirrah! What dost thou in my maister’s chamber ?’ 

Turning in some alarm, and nearly dropping the folio in his 
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nervousness, he beheld the greasy serving-man he had seen on the stairs 
advancing towards him from the inner room, a large meat-knife in 
his hand and his face wearing a look of ferocious truculence. 

* Oh, it’s all right, it’s a mistake, you know,’ he explained, hastily 
returning the volume. But as he did so the visage of the man-servant 
underwent a sudden change ; he stared for a moment with his mouth 
open, and then bowed almost to the rush-covered floor. ‘My lord 
will be ’ere anon,’ he said in a humble and somewhat frightened tone, 
‘an’ if your honour (or your worship) is to dine with ’im I will presently 
make another place. But ’e ’ath given me no commandment therein.’ 

Escape would doubtless have been a wise exchange for valour ; 
but the undergraduate was consumed by two things—insatiable 
curiosity, and now, though it could not be more than half-past ten, 
a gnawing sense of hunger, born no doubt of an insufficient breakfast. 
These twin impulses urged him to see the adventure to its close re- 
gardless of consequences ; but before he could speak another remark- 
able figure entered the room. 

This was a young man of about his own age, and, like himself, 
enveloped in a scholastic gown ; under which, however, he could see 
a rich doublet of silk trunk hose, and delicately coloured stockings 
terminating in pointed shoes with rosettes. He wore, also, a fine 
white ruff and a sword, the latter with some difficulty concealed. His 
complexion was clear and fresh, his teeth milk-white, his hair light and 
curling, and his eyes of an agreeable blue ; a downy moustache and 
beard completing the picture of a charming youth, albeit oddly attired 
and plainly of another age. His expression was gentle and somewhat 
dreamy, yet tending to mirth. 

**Fore God, I have ’scaped the Provost but by an inch,’ he said with 
@ merry grimace as he came in ; then, finding himself confronted by the 
black-gowned undergraduate, gazing at him through gold-rimmed 
spectacles, his exultation turned to dismay with comic rapidity. It 
was clear that he took his visitor for some species of medieval don, 
clothed with punitive functions. 

* Sir, I crave your pardon,’ he began, making an obeisance nearly as 
profcund as his servant’s ; but observing the youthfulness of his sup- 
posed enemy he burst into a laugh. 

*Od’s bodikins! I feared you were a Doctor at least, if not the 
Vice-Chancellor himself,’ he explained with a peculiar grace of manner, 
motioning his servant to offer him one of the only two chairs in the 
room. ‘ Now, however, I perceive that you are a student of some 
other university ; of Oxford, perhaps (for ] know not what fashioned 
gowns they wear), or perchance of Paris. Marry, we are well met ; 
and you shall dine with me, for Maggot hath provided more than 
enough for two, that he might have a greater reversion for himself.’ 

* Thanks, thanks awfully—er—I mean I should like it very much,’ 
the young man stammered. On the face of it the thing had the 
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appearance of an elaborate hoax; but he felt half-famished, and the 
dinner, or luncheon, looked tempting. 

With the utmost politeness his host helped him to remove his gown, 
the servant performing the same office for himself. Then, after a 
short Latin grace, unctuously pronounced yet not without a suspicion 
of waggishness, they sat down to the feast. It consisted of roast beef, 
mutton, fish, eels, and a capon, with sundry greens, but no potatoes, 
and what his host called ‘ wine of the Canaries.’ 

‘TI am but lately recovered of a tertian,’ he explained; ‘else I 
should dine in common hall, served by little dirty-pawed sizars in 
gowns, that spill the meats and drink. And if it were not for my 
estate I could not have even these two poor chambers to myself, but 
would sleep pigged in three or four in bed, like salted fish.’ 

Complexity best expresses the undergraduate’s feelings during 
the meal. The attentions of his courtly host, the strange yet agreeable 
flavour of the foods, and the awkwardness of eating without a fork, 
together with the necessity of erasing three hundred years of his 
historical memory, rendered the repast at once the most delightful and 
difficult of his life. He resolved to conceal his chronological identity, 
and to allow his entertainer to suppose him a member of some contem- 
porary seat of learning, travelling for pleasure or information. This 
was easier than might be thought, his use of strictly modern English 
being regarded by the Elizabethan as the imperfect efforts of a com- 
parative stranger to the tongue. The attempt, however, to express 
shrewd opinions on the political policies of the Karl of Essex, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Cecil ; to offer ingenious speculations as to the probable 
successor of the Virgin Queen ; and to swell with pious gratulation for 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, taxed his powers to the utmost. 
Another strain was imposed by his companion’s use of Italian and 
colloquial Latin ; another, by the consciousness of the plainness of his 
own dress as compared with the sumptuous attire of his friend, in which, 
as upon his fingers, several jewels of price sparkled exquisitely. He 
was relieved, however, to find that he was not a lord. 

“Maggot here calleth me so,’ he explained ; ‘ but in truth I am no 
more than Francis Aubrey, a lord’s younger son, with but a scanty 
fortune. Wherefore I must either mate with riches or else seek 
service at Court ; though it jumps best with my inclination to essay 
these new Virginias, whereof our Raleigh makes such brave report, and 
where, ’tis said, honour may be got, with a great store of gold. And 
now,gentle Sir, sith I have been thus free with you, may I demand 
your country and university, that we be strangers no longer ? ’ 

The undergraduate had foreseen the question, and now flattered 
himself on the ingenuity of his reply. ‘It’s an Empire,’ he answered 
boldly, ‘ with its headquarters on one of the Cassiterides or Isles of Tin ; 
some people call it the “ Isle of Oof.” That means money, you know, 
Consols, and four per cents., and all that. It’s also famous for fighting 
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in all sorts of places abroad, and for colonial expansion, and intelligence, 
and education, and inventions. My knowledge-shop is called the Uni- 
versitas Poetarum, because most of our poets, when we had any, went 
there,—Milton, you know, and Wordsworth, and Byron, and Tennyson. 
But poetry doesn’t pay now, so we’ve shunted it for science, “ labs ” 
and that sort of thing.’ A feeling that he had been culpably flippant 
was balanced by self-approval for his cunning in the avoidance of poeti- 
cal names prior or contemporary to the Elizabethan, whose memory, 
he was almost startled to observe, was a complete blank as to the future. 

His host, for the first time, showed a touch of pride, national and 
personal. ‘This Albion of ours hath also her rich estates, now that 
we have despoiled the papist monks of their slothful heritage,’ he said 
with a slight appearance of hauteur. ‘And she has had her con- 
quests—in the fields of France, and in Holy Land, as well as on the seas 
*gainst the Spaniard. Moreover, her exemplars of the Muse fall not 
below the greatest of the ancients in noble invention and lofty conceits ; 
the gentle Spenser, learned Ben Jonson, and mighty Marlowe (these 
were bred here in our Cantabrigia) ; with this new plant and flower of 
poesy, Will Shakespeare, that I have seen both in tragedy and comedy, 
and do esteem the most godlike of men for sublime conception and ease 
in setting forth. And we have also many lesser swans, among whom 
my longing is (like our Earl of Oxford, my kinsman) to inscribe my 
name, for I value the laureate’s wreath better than a king’s crown. 
But come, we have eaten and drunk ; let’s now have some music, for 
thus friendship is augmented.’ 

The courtier-student, whose manner had undergone a perceptible 
increase of dignity, pressed several musical instruments upon his 
guest, who at length chose one having some affinity to a modern 
banjo, though he refused to be the first performer. 
started the ball,’ he said modestly. 

His host bowed. ‘I will discourse to you some of our late-made 
songs, newly fitted to music by choice composers,’ he said. ‘ Then, 
if you will cap them with some of your own country, it will be a pleasant 
employment to see whereiii one or the other may excel.’ 

He began at once, in a clear and pleasing voice, accompanied by 
his lute, the Hamadryad’s Song of Thomas Lodge : 

Pluck the fruit and taste the pleasure, 
Youthful Lordlings, of delight ! 

While occasion gives you seizure, 
Feed your fancies and your sight ! 

After death, when you are gone, 

Joy and pleasure there is none. 


‘Td rather you 


Now the pleasant spring allureth, 
And both place and time invite. 
Out! Alas! What heart endureth 
To disclaim his sweet delight ? 
After death, when we are gone, 
Joy and pleasure there is none. 
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The fine pagan lyric went to a swinging tune that suited it well. 
Then, on the listener’s urgency, another followed, sung to a softer 
air and with a shade of embarrassment on the performer’s part : 


Love guards the roses of thy lips, 
And flies about them like a bee: 

If I approach he forward skips, 
And if I kiss he stingeth me. 


Yet others followed, all redolent of their age, of life, love, and 
beauty, of spring-time and youth, of change and decay; but so ob- 
viously thrown at the head of the Edwardian as a boastful challenge 
to the performers of his own country that his heart sank within him. 
Not for worlds would he have accepted the adventure could he have 
foreseen this ordeal. He racked his brain for pieces at once typical 
of his time and within the compass of his vocal and instrumental 
attainments ; but nothing loftier than music-hall and kindred har- 
monies came to his distraught memory. In the end, and after hastily 
weighing the merits of The Man that Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo 
against the Old Kent Road, and finding both beyond his powers, he 
burst forth in sheer desperation with the last topical ballad he had 
rendered to a strictly private audience at his home in East Putney, 
and of which the following was the refrain : 


You can tell his blooming dollars 
By the edges of his collars, 
For it all comes out in the wash, wash, wash ! 


Then, overcome with shame for the bathos to which he had 
descended, dragging with him the fame of his vaunted isle, he laid 
aside the banjo and fumbled apologies with a smarting face. But the 
Elizabethan laughed. 

‘T’ faith, a merry matter, and excellent well sung,’ he said with 
gay approval; ‘though methinks for him that understands not the 
idiom it needs a gloss as much as the language of the Scots. Never- 
theless, it has infected me with a longing to know more of your Island 
of Oof, which must indeed be rich to afford such dainty confections. 
Pray tell me if it be far hence, for I am soon to travel, and should 
love to see its wonders.’ 

‘It’s about three hundred years—miles I mean,’ the young man 
answered, feeling hot and uncomfortable. ‘ And it’s awfully hard to 
find.’ 

His companion laughed again. ‘I doubt not that our Drake and 
Raleigh know it well, but have cunningly concealed the longitude,’ 
he said. ‘Now, however, I would fain know something of your 
dramatical works; for so brave a country cannot lack playhouses, 
like those of our London, with many nimble wits to serve them.’ 

The undergraduate brightened. He was really a studious young 
man, as already intimated ; but his labours in the rudiments of law . 
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had been considerably eased by visits to the more popular places of 
entertainment in the metropolis, and he believed that his knowledge 
of the national drama, if not deep, was at least wide. ‘Oh, yes; we 
have no end of theatres, not to speak of music-halls,’ he replied with 
enthusiasm ; ‘some of them really gorgeous. You ought to see the 
decorations, classical, Renaissance, and Moorish. And some of the 
scenery is stunning.’ 

*No doubt they are of inlaid ivory, with hangings of cloth of gold,’ 
his host assented with polite incredulity. ‘And doubtless your Lord 
Chamberlain hath much ado to license plays fitted to such brave 
adornment ? ’ 

‘Oh, our Chamberlain’s a bit of an actor himself, and knows 
exactly what will go down,’ the undergraduate answered with a feeble 
attempt at wit. It was not his real opinion of the statesman in 
question ; but he was annoyed at the Elizabethan’s superior airs. 
‘The fact is, though,’ he went on, ‘some of our modern plays are 
ripping ; psychological, you know, and sometimes a little risqué, but 
always up to date. They beat those by the old duffers all to nothing, 
except, of course, Shakes——’ 

He checked himself in time ; for the subject seemed to act on the 
mind of his host as a strong irritant. The young courtier’s lip curled 
disdainfully ; his blue eyes flashed ; and his hand crept to the hilt of 
his sword, which he had again put on. ‘Marry!’ he exclaimed with 
passion ; ‘ the plays of this country, in tragedy, comedy, history, and 
pastoral, and even in masques and such-like shows, go before all other 
in the world ; and to name the writers thereof, from our Sackville to 
the stately swans that now swim in our waters, were an iteration of 
the chiefest wits of time. And if your playhouses be more costly 
than ours of the Rose, the Swan, and the Globe, they have not sounded 
to sweet Shakespeare’s heroical and ravishing strains, or ——’ 

“Oh, yes, they have ; I’ve seen Irving, in Hamlet, lots of times,’ 
the undergraduate interrupted recklessly ; but the other went on, 
now in a tone of light banter. 

“I travel presently with my tutor into Italy,’ he said, ‘for per- 
fecting myself in the speech and vices of that land ; and if this marvel- 
lous Hesperides of thine lieth near to her coasts, I prithee give me the 
names of some of those pieces you have commended, for I will assuredly 
see and hear them.’ 

The young man, dreading a return of his host’s anger, and a possible 
recourse to his weapon, tortured his brain for dramatic titles in support 
of his praise ; while the inquirer, with an air of mock gravity, wrote 
down in the unhampered spelling of his time: Ye Third Mistresse 
Potiphare, Charlaye his Aunte, Oure Flatte, and What Happained to 
Snookes. Then, with another of the swift changes common to men 
of his age, he said politely : ‘Come, let us forth of this chamber ; it 
smells of leeks, and must be sweetened anon with lavender. I would 
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have you see our poor Garden of the Muses, that you may compare it 
with your Uwiversitas Poetarum, in the outward show and fashion 
thereof.’ 

Once more gowned, the Elizabethan’s gay plumage only half- 
hidden as before, they sallied out ; the servant, Maggot, having pro- 
nounced the ways clear. ‘I’ faith,’ said the courtier-student, with a 
shamefaced laugh, ‘since the new Statutes were framed for our 
governance we must all live by book. And if one stir abroad in any- 
thing less black than a crow, or with his hair grown longer than an 
inch, our Provost will have a mind to clap him in the stocks!’ 

Words cannot express the undergraduate’s sensations as they 
wandered together through the streets and by-ways of the town, a 
world at once unknown and familiar. Many of the colleges looked 
glaringly new, and all were shorn of their modern additions. Every- 
where, projecting gables, decorated fronts, small-paned windows, and 
pictorial swinging signs, told of a homely universal art long since dead ; 
while a fleet of high-pooped sailing craft in the river reminded him that 
the Fens were still undrained, and his alma mater a seaport. More 
than all else the throngs of strange people, of bygone dress, manners, 
speech, and even features, charmed his imagination ; he noted the 
portentous march of occasional robed ecclesiastics through the busy 
crowds of townsmen, the groups of tender-aged scholars going with 
their long-gowned tutors to the schools, the housewives in ruff and 
farthingale buying in the market, the clearer complexions, brighter 
colour, and more vigorous action of a younger race. His guide, after 
pointing out what he regarded as the principal sights, conveyed him, 
somewhat furtively, to the taverns, where a good many youths were 
singing and drinking, and thence after further refreshment to the bear- 
garden, the bull-ring and cock-pit, and the archery butts, the last- 
named already falling into disuse. Next, desirous to furnish him with 
proofs of his country’s material resources, he carried him off to the 
noisy booths and shows of Stourbridge Fair. 

As they returned across the public commons the afternoon sun, 
piercing a crimson cloud, fell full on the spires, towers, and clustered 
roofs before them. ‘A rose-red city, half as old as time,’ it looked for 
the moment. Here also, as in his own world, the undergraduate saw 
that it was spring ; the birds were singing, the meads were aflame with 
white and gold, the orchards full of bloom, the gardens gay with 
flowers, the cool air laden with perfumes. Over all hung the limpid 
sky of the younger England’s May, fresher and purer it seemed than 
any he had ever known. 

The Elizabethan was visibly affected, and heaved a lover's sigh. 
‘Hath your Island of Oof such pleasaunce as this in the springtime ? ’ 
he asked sentimentally. 

‘Yes, when our weather clerk isn’t in bad humour,’ the under- 
graduate answered, again with facetious intent. 
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‘And doth your Universitas Poetarum look with so fair a face on 
the sun?’ He spoke with dreamy indolence and half-closed eyes. 

‘ It’s—er—larger,’ his companion replied, having in mind the 
ravages of Victorian architecture. 

But it was plain that the soft season was not uppermost in the 
mind of the Elizabethan, for he changed the subject abruptly. ‘And 
is this oof,’ he inquired curiously, ‘that you say standeth in your 
language for silver and gold, so plentiful in your country that a gentle- 
man may soon enrich himself, perhaps by war or such like gallant 
venture ? ’ 

‘Well, company promoting pays better just now, or at least it 
did,’ said his instructor cautiously. 

‘That is all one,’ said the other; ‘for I doubt not it means to 
shark up a band of purseless fellows for some business of hazardous 
profit ; though in sooth I incline to gentler enterprises.’ 

He stopped suddenly in the midst of the common, and drew from 
his doublet a folded manuscript, inscribed in Old English text, Love’s 
Tragedie, upon which he gazed with fond affection. ‘Here I have a 
tender piece that I lately writ,’ he said with confidential enthusiasm, 
‘setting forth the painful history of a virgin youth and a youthful 
virgin enthralled in the trammels of love, and of cruel and despiteful 
fate ; a moving conceit once enacted in my own college, and that hath 
obtained commendation even from the envious wits of the Mermaid 
Tavern in London. Marry now! if your people of Oof spend such 
bravery upon their playhouses, they should not fail to reward him 
that pleaseth them with a new thing, full of heroical action and moral 
virtue ? ” 

The undergraduate’s face fell; clearly he had overshot the mark 
in his florid description of British theatres. The idea of moral virtue, 
however heroically presented, extracting money from his contem- 
poraries, struck him with dismay. ‘ Perhaps it might go down as a 
music-hall sketch if you put in a few topical gags, something about 
vivisection or Chinese labour, you know,’ he said with a dubious 
cough. 

‘It is full of noble and lamentable matter, that must needs move 
pitifully the hearts of all that see and hear, and arouse them to high 
Platonical affections,’ the amateur went on earnestly. ‘For the 
ancients declare that to behold tragedy softeneth the soul and amendeth 
the manners ; and if it were set forth by fair beardless boys, with 
delicate voices and smooth gestures, methinks it would please the 
gentle part of your nation ?’ 

The undergraduate was deeply perplexed. That his contem- 
poraries, at least pending the establishment of a State theatre, would 
resent any such improving process, he knew too well. ‘Couldn’t you 
make it—er—more psychological ?’ he suggested. ‘ You might marry 
her first to some rich old duffer, and then bring on your virgin youth— 
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that would be sure to start up some pretty lively situations, and 
might possibly pull it off.’ 

His mistake was at once apparent. The Elizabethan’s face 
darkened again, and this time he drew his sword from its scabbard 
with a sharp flourish. ‘Sirrah!’ he exclaimed contemptuously. ‘If 
your people of Oof, though their Chamberlain himself be an actor, 
know not tragedy from comedy, they were best served by the old 
miracle plays, wherein both were mixed together without discretion. 
I faith, I take it that our Gammer Gurton’s Needle and your Song of 
the Wash are both of the same rude unimpolished stuff, and fit only 
for children and fools ! ’ 

A vivid remembrance of Sir Philip Sidney’s threat to stab his 
tutor, which he would doubtless have carried out had the gentleman 
been within reach, convinced the undergraduate of his peril; but 
happily his challenger’s attention was diverted by his servant, who now 
approached across the common with a handsome cloak, which he 
promptly exchanged for his scholastic robe. An immediate and 
becoming transformation was the result ; to the embarrassment of his 
companion, whose tattered third-year gown and turned-up trowsers 
suggested a medieval tramp—he had, in fact, seen little *prentice 
boys in trim knee-breeches grinning at what they called his ‘ out- 
landish hosen.’ Altogether, the champion of the Edwardian age 
felt profoundly dissatisfied with himself and his epoch. Through- 
out their walk he had discoursed of modern inventions, the motor- 
car, gramophone, and wireless telegraph ; but his friend had merely 
listened with the tolerance of a man of the world, accustomed to the 
licensed mendacities of tourists. It was disgustingly plain that this 
Italianate Englishman, who read Petrarch and Ariosto, and talked 
Latin with the blundering fluency of a schoolman, held himself in 
every way his superior; and—this was the humiliating part—not 
wholly without reason. But what chiefly angered him was his own 
failure to uphold the honour of his age against its spacious and infinitely 
more picturesque predecessor. He might have made a better selection 
of lyrical and dramatic examples, or dwelt with more insistence on the 
triumphs of scientific research, evolution, sanitation, and the Nebular 
Hypothesis. He should have emphasised the expansion of the race, 
the modern halfpenny paper, and the novel—the novel especially. 
He might have quoted from the more serious modern poets, had he 
known anything about them ; but, after all, his haphazard instances 
might more truly have reflected his nascent century, and the thought 
was chilling. 

They stopped again, on the outskirts of the town, while his con- 
ductor adjusted his dress with finical care. ‘I pay my duty to a 
gentlewoman who dwells at my Lord Marchbank’s house near by,’ 
he said, flushing slightly, ‘ a nymph as fair as Sidney’s Stella, and with 
a fortune almost correspondent to my desires. Lord! I would like 
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better to adventure these new Americas, only my father, being at 
great charge, will have me marry quickly. But on the morrow I 
ride to London ; and as I have two good nags, I should be glad of your 
company thither, that, before returning to your Island, you may 
see our Shakespeare in his tender and moving tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet.’ 


A mist came over the undergraduate’s eyes, and then cleared away. 
He saw from his window the familiar lawn and the cool morning 
shadows ; also—what he had never noticed before—the blank wall 
of a new warehouse, inscribed in angular characters with the legend: 
‘Higgins and Scroggs, the China Bazaar.’ In the street below 
the usual rickety male population in bowler hats and bag-kneed 
trowsers went to and fro. A sense of loss, of dulness, of prosaic 
monotony, came over him ; the present was without colour, the future 
a grey plain. Never again would Englishmen break out into madrigals 
from sheer exuberance of joy and animal spirits; they were now 
trying in laboratories, by vivisection and other means, to discover 
why they ever did so at all, and how brain secretes the soul of man in 
its higher attributes. The refrain‘ of the Latin Student’s Song ran 
painfully in his head : 

Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study : 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


It seemed to express the history of his race ; here in its very prime, 
from zeal of scientific achievement, the life-blood had left its cheeks, 
and it had become flaccid, anemic, neurotic. But the whole thing 
was a dream, if not a practical joke of his friend Broadhurst, whose 
‘ragging’ propensities were notorious. He looked again at the 
China Bazaar. Three hundred years ago its proprietors would have 
been content to denote themselves and their business by the modest 
sign of The Blue Flower Pot; now, defiantly and discordantly to all 
the world, they were Higgins and Scroggs! The co-partnership thus 
announced seemed to stamp his opening century as with a hall-mark 
or seal. 


A. G. HypE 
Cambridge. 
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AMERICAN SPELLING 


A REVOLUTION in spelling is surely one of those revolutions which 
can only find justification in the prospect of a complete and speedy 
success. If there were reasonable ground for believing that within 
a period of ten years or so English speakers on both sides of the 
Atlantic would adopt one uniform system of phonetic orthography, 
such action as that recently attributed to the President of the United 
States might deserve our warmest gratitude. But without fair hope 
that the new scheme will enlist the sympathies of the great majority, 
to disturb the existing order of things is only to intensify the mischief 
which calls for remedy. The more resolute the effort, the more 
protracted the experiment, the larger the number who are influenced, 
the more the cause of learning is bound to suffer. No one can con- 
template without alarm the orthographical anarchy which must 
inevitably result, not to speak of the irritation and waste of time 
which such controversies usually bring in their train. 

On the other hand there seems little immediate prospect, at any 
rate in this country, of overcoming that placid wis inerti@ which 
stands in the way of organised spelling reform. The tone of most 
of the recent newspaper comments upon President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posals have made this abundantly clear. Moreover, there are other 
considerations of which the newspapers have not spoken, but which 
must exercise considerable weight in the long run. Sentiment in 
this matter counts for something, and, however desirable uniformity 
might appear in itself, there would always be a prejudice in England 
against following a purely American initiative. Our courteous 
Transatlantic kinsmen would, I believe, be the first to appreciate the 
difficulty if they recalled the circumstances under which the already 
existing divergence of usage between the two countries has taken 
shape. To try to explain these circumstances in an intelligible form 
is the main object of the few pages which follow. 

If we may for convenience’ sake use the term ‘ American spelling’ 
to denote the sum of those departures from British usage (e.g. favor 
instead of favour, center for centre, traveler for traveller, and the like), 
which we are accustomed to associate with books printed in the 
United States, the question at once suggests itself: How did this 
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distinctively American spelling originate? Is it, as may well be the 
case with certain peculiarities of diction and pronunciation, an 
inheritance bequeathed by the early settlers in New England and 
treasured by their descendants as a venerable tradition, or is it an 
artificial product consciously devised in order to serve a purpose ? 
The answer cannot be doubtful for anyone who will take the trouble 
to look into the facts. Previously to the Declaration of Independence 
there was no distinction between the spelling of books printed in 
the American colonies and those of the mother country. It would 
be useless to establish the point by an array of evidence, but evidence 
in abundance is ready to hand. Such spellings as labor, honor, &c. 
were not indeed unknown in the United States before 1782, just as 
they were not unknown in England ; but the more ordinary form was 
labowr, honour. A single illustration will suffice. 

One of the first advocates of phonetic spelling on the further side 
of the Atlantic was Dr. Benjamin Franklin, scientist and philosopher. 
Franklin’s views in this matter were revolutionary, but whatever he 
may have held in theory, he adopted in practice the spelling of those 
around him. This great American, as everyone knows, had begun 
life as a printer at Philadelphia, and the books which came from his 
press may still be consulted. Taking one of these volumes which 
contains certain letters of George Whitefield, and which bears on its 
title-page the imprint of ‘ Benjamin Franklin ; in the Printing Office, 
near the Market, Philadelphia, 1740,’ I find uniformly such spellings 
as favourite (p. 3), honour’d (p, 2), labour (p. 13), even prophane (p. 14), 
and fullness (p. 15), &c. The point, however, is one which leaves no 
room for difference of opinion.' It will not be disputed that American 
spelling belongs to a much later date, and that it was the creation 
of the great lexicographer, Noah Webster. 

Webster, born in 1758, had taken to schoolmastering after the 
War of Independence, and in 1785 brought out some school books 
under the rather pretentious title of Grammatical Institutes of the 
English Language. But his interest in philological questions was 
genuine enough, and in 1789 he published a volume of Disserta- 
tions, the substance of which had previously been delivered orally 
as lectures while he was travelling up and down the different States 
to secure copyright privileges for his school books. Webster’s volume 
of Dissertations is especially interesting, because at the outset of 
his career it contains in the frankest terms a statement of his 
views and aspirations regarding the ‘American language.’ A few 


' In the preface to the early editions of Webster’s own Spelling-book we find 
favour, labour, &c. For instance, in the fourth edition (Boston, 1792) we read: ‘ The 
spelling of such words as publick, neighbour, &c. has the plea of antiquity in its 
favour’ (sic). In the text we have neighbor, labor, favor, humor, but clamour (p. 58), 
rigour (p. 59), parlour (p. 60), and langour (sic). All these words are printed in 
large type for the children to learn. Even if these be printer’s errors, they bear 
witness to earlier American usage. 
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quotations in his own words will serve better than anything else to 
make his attitude clear. 


As an independent nation [he declares], our honor requires us to have a 
system of our own, in language as well as in government. Great Britain, 
whose children we are and whose language we speak, should no longer be 
owr standard, for the taste of her writers is already corrupted, and her language 
is on the decline. . . . The English is the common root or stock from which 
our national language will be derived. All others will gradually waste away— 
and within a century and a half North America will be peopled with a hundred 
millions of men all speaking the same language. Let me add [he goes on], that 
whatever predilection the Americans may have for their native European 
tongues, and particularly the British descendants for the English, yet several 
circumstances render a future separation of the American tongue from the English 
necessary and unavoidable. The vicinity of the European nations, with the 
uninterrupted communication in peace and the changes of dominion in war, 
are gradually assimilating their respective languages. The English with others 
is suffering continual alterations. America, placed at a distance from those 
nations, will feel in a much less degree the influence of the assimilating 
causes; at the same time numerous local causes such as a new country, new 
associations of people, new combinations of ideas in arts and science, and some 
intercourse with tribes wholly unknown in Europe, will introduce new words 
into the American tongue. These causes will produce in course of time a 
language in North America as different from the future language of England 
as the modern Dutch, Danish, and Swedish are from the German or from one 
another; like remote branches of a tree springing from the same stock, or rays 
of light shot from the same center, and diverging from each other in proportion 
to their distance from the point of separation. 

Whether the inhabitants of America can be brought to a perfect uniformity in 
the pronunciation of words, it is not easy to predict, butit is certain that no attempt 
of the kind has been made, and an experiment, begun and pursued on the right 
principles, is the only way to decide the question. Schools in Great Britain 
have gone far towards demolishing local dialects—Commerce has also had its 
influence—and in America these causes operating more generally must have a 
proportionate effect.’ 


In his anticipation of a division of tongues Webster’s prognostics 
have been singularly at fault. Even had the means of communication 
remained as they were in the eighteenth century we may much doubt 
if two literary languages after the invention of printing could so 
easily drift apart ; but Webster in any case could not possibly foresee 
the revolutions effected by steam and the electric telegraph. He 
accordingly urged the necessity of deliberately erecting a barrier 
to shut off literary America from English imfluences, and in particular 
to protect what he calls, in the largest of capitals, the ‘ AMERICAN 
TonGusE ’ from the defects and anomalies of English orthography. 

Webster then states his proposed reforms, which may be sum- 
marised under the following heads : 

(1) ‘The omission of all superfluous or silent letters.’ Thus bred 
should be printed for bread, bilt for bwilt, ment for meant, &c. 

2 Dissertations on the English Language, Boston 1789, pp. 20-23. It is note- 


worthy that the book is dedicated to Benjamin Franklin, and contains a reprint of 
Franklin’s letter on phonetic spelling. 
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(2) ‘The substitution of a character that has a certain definite 
sound for one that is more vague and indeterminate.’ Thus ee should 
be substituted for ea (e.g. speek for speak), or for ie (e.g. meen for mien), 
while we should write dawter for daughter, tuf for tough, plow for plough, 
blud for blood, korus for chorus, masheen for machine, &c. 

(3) By some slight typographical modifications, e.g. ‘ the addition 
of a point,’ it would be possible to distinguish different sounds without 
the introduction of a new character; e.g. to distinguish the two 
sounds of th, or the various values of the vowel a. 

After explaining these proposals the writer continues: 

But a capital advantage of this reform in these States would be that it 
would make a difference between the English orthography and the American. 


This will startle those who have not attended to the subject, but I am confident 
that such an event is of vast political consequence. 


He proceeds to give his reasons at some length, and the first is 
stated in the following terms : 


The alteration, however small, would encourage the publication of books in 
our own country. It would render it in some measure necessary that all books 
should be printed in America. The English would never copy our orthography 
for their own use, and consequently the same impressions of books would not 
answer for both countries. The present generation of inhabitants would read 
the English impression, but posterity, being taught a different spelling, would 
prefer the American orthography. 


Vast as were Webster’s conceptions, he seems even at this early 
stage to have had a presentiment that any modification of current 
usage in the direction of phonetic spelling would have to be on a very 
limited scale. His words ‘this alteration however small’ certainly 
imply that at the very outset he despaired of any change which was 
thorough and systematic. But he continues: 


Besides this a national language is a bond of national union. Every 
engine should be employed to render the people of this country national, to call 
their attachments home to their own country, and to inspire them with the 
pride of national character. However they may boast of independence and the 
freedom of their government, yet their opinions are not sufficiently independent. 
An astonishing respect for the arts and literature of their parent country and a 
blind imitation of its manners are still prevalent among the Americans.* 


There is much more to the same effect. I will only quote one 
final sentence : 
America is in a situation the most favorable for great reformations, and 


the present time is in a singular degree auspicious. . . . Now is the time, and 
this the country, in which we may expect success. 


No one will now think any the worse of Noah Webster for his 
patriotism, but it is evident that opposition to England had much, 
if not everything, to say to his attitude in the matter of spelling 
reform. The modifications which he at first contemplated were of 

* Op. cit. pp. 394-406. Italics in original. 
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a comprehensive character, and in spite of a good many inconsistencies 
did not fall very far short of a complete phonetic system. The year 
after the appearance of the Dissertations, i.e., in 1790, Webster pub- 
lished a volume of Essays, and of this book the last hundred pages 
or more were set up in the spelling which he recommended for general 
adoption. In the preface, which also exhibits the same peculiar 
orthography, he explains why his experiment had not been extended 
to the whole work. The passage may be quoted literatim as a specimen 
of the reforms which he had then in contemplation. 


The reeder wil obzerv that the orthography of the volum iz not uniform. 
The reezon iz, that many of the essays hav been published before in the common 
orthography, and it would have been a laborious task to copy the whole, for the 
sake of changing the spelling. In the essays ritten within the last year, a con- 
siderable change of spelling iz introduced by way of experiment. This liberty 
waz taken by the riters before the age of queen Elizabeth, and to this we are 
indeted for the preference of modern spelling over that of Gower and Chaucer. 
The man who admits that the change of housbonde, mynde, ygone, moneth, 
into husband, mind, gone, month, iz an improovment, must acknowlege also 
the riting of helth, breth, rong, tung, munth, to be an improovment. There is 
no alternativ. Every possible reezon that could ever be offered for altering 
the spelling of wurds, stil exists in full force; and if a gradual reform should 
not be made in our language, it wil proov that we are less under the influence 
of reezon than our ancestors. 


Hartford, June, 1790.* 


It would not serve any useful purpose to point out the deficiencies 
and inconsistencies of this system, which was obviously conceived 
in a practical spirit of compromise. The only point of importance 
is that the experiment was not received with such favour as to 
lead to any further efforts of the same radical character. Neither 
in his Spelling-book nor in his Dictionary did Webster seriously 
attempt to enforce the principles stated above. He still clung to 
the idea of a separate American language breaking off from the parent 
stock, and he still insisted upon a distinctive spelling as a means 
of arriving at that result; but the slender minimum of difference for 
which he held out suggests that he was influenced, not so much by 
attachment to a scientific system, as by the determination to maintain 
a distinction from England for mere distinction’s sake. 

While the preface to the Dictionary of 1841, the last edition which 
was printed in the author’s lifetime, plainly shows that Webster 
never ceased to regard the phonetic system as desirable in itself, 
the text of the book, on the other hand, makes it equally clear that in a 
number of instances in which he had previously attempted innova- 
tions he found himself compelled to beat a retreat. Webster, as I 

* The diacritical marks to distinguish the varying sounds of th &c., as suggested 
in heading 8 above, are not employed. No doubt he found that the experiment would 
have been too costly in this form. 

5 A Collection of Essays and Fugitiv Writings on Moral, Historical, Political, 
and Literary Subjects, by Noah Webster, Boston, 1790, pp. x-xi. 
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have just said, had always advanced very cautiously. In his Spelling- 
books particularly he had never tried to make any startling break 
with existing usage. His efforts had been confined to the honor and 
scepter classes of words and to a few pet hobbies, mostly introduced 
to feel the way and presented in the guise of admissible alternatives. 
Such hobbies were bild for build, thum for thumb, tung for tongue, 
iland for island, &c. But in the Dictionary of 1841 he practically 
admits his failure. Thus under BILD we read: ‘This is the true 
orthography. The common spelling is incorrect. See BUILD.’ 
Similarly under THUMB he says: ‘The common orthography is 
corrupt. The real word is thum.’ But the fact remains that at the 
close of Webster’s career, as at the beginning, build and thumb still 
represented the ‘common orthography,’ and the alternatives do 
not even appear in the later editions of his Dictionary. Consequently 
when we have mentioned (1) the score of words of the honor, labor 
type ; (2) the still smaller list of words like center and theater ; and (3) 
the suppressed double letter in forms like traveler, worshiper, &c., 
we have practically got to the end of the points of difference between 
English and American (i.e. Websterian) orthography. No doubt 
there are other isolated words as to which some variety prevails, but 
they are not numerous or important. It was well said by one of 
Webster’s critics more than sixty years ago that it hardly seemed worth 
while for Americans to cut themselves off from English usage for the 
sake of eighty words in 80,000. Moreover, even with regard to the last 
two of the three headings just mentioned, the practice of American 
printers is not uniform. Under the patronage of Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary centre and traveller have always had their supporters even 
in the United States. It is plain then that the net results of Webster’s 
lifelong efforts—he worked with unremitting assiduity until his death 
in 1842—bear but a small proportion to the programme with which 
he started. 

Still he did succeed in creating a recognised difference between 
English orthography and that of America, and it is undoubtedly to 
Webster’s personal exertions that the result must be attributed. His 
Spelling-book was published in 1785, forming the first part of the Gram- 
matical Institutes. It went through innumerable editions, and in an 
Appeal to the Public, printed at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1826, the 
author stated that ‘if we can judge from the numbers sold—not less 
than seven millions of copies—more than half and probably two thirds 
of the inhabitants of the United States have received the rudiments 
of their education from the use of this Spelling-book.’ The incon- 
sistencies of the book were many, and they were subjected to much 
severe criticism by rival philologists,’ but the little manual more 
than held its ground. Curiously enough, it seems that though the 


*° See, for instance, Cobb, A Critical Review of the Orthography of Dr. Webster's 
Serics of Books. New York, 1831. 
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children had been taught from the beginning to spell labor, honor, 
&c., and scepter, specter, theater, &c., it was not until the appearance 
of Webster's Revised Spelling Book, edited by a Mr. Ely in 1829, 
that we meet the forms traveler, worshiper, counselor, &c., which had 
been adopted by Webster in his Dictionary of 1828. 

It was of course the appearance of these dictionaries containing, 
as all must admit, some admirable lexicographical work, especially 
in the matter of definition and arrangement, which lent a certain 
scientific importance to the whole Websterian system. In a widely 
distributed advertisement of Webster’s Pictorial Dictionary, issued 
in 1862, it is affirmed that ‘forty millions of Webster’s Dictionaries 
and Spellers have been sold in the United States,’ and that ‘ the State 
of New York have (sic) placed 10,000 copies of Webster’s Unabridged 
(.e. the large quarto dictionary) in as many of the public schools.’ 
Further a letter from D. Appleton and Co. of New York under date 
May 2, 1859, is also printed in th. following terms: ‘We publish 
Webster’s Elementary Speller and other educational works recognising 
Webster’s Dictionary as their general standard of orthography, the 
current manufacture and sale of which are at the rate per annum 
of about 2,500,000.’ Other firms writing at the same time from other 
parts of the United States mention figures hardly less astonishing. 
The meaning apparently must be that these firms followed Webster’s 
spelling in the printing of educational books, and that they counted 
their whole annual output of these as bearing testimony to his 
authority. Further it would appear from the discussions provoked 
by President Roosevelt’s recent action that some twenty-five years 
ago Congress passed a law formally recognising Webster’s Dictionary 
as the legal standard of Government spelling in the United States. 
This law, upheld as it has been by the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
seems to have put an end for the time to the President’s projects of 
spelling reform.’ 

To turn for a moment to the more general question of phonetic 
spelling in the abstract, a point touched upon by Noah Webster in 
one of the extracts quoted above may remind us of the special diffi- 
culties attached to any phonetic system formulated on the other 
side of the Atlantic. English pronunciation differs much more from 
American pronunciation than English spelling does from American 
spelling. What is more, it would be much harder, as I conceive, to 
persuade the educated Englishman to say toob for tube, or waunt for 
want, than it would be to induce him to write labor for labour. Phonetic 
spelling will be a chimera if it starts off by ignoring what is practically 
the uniform pronunciation of educated people. We must begin with 


7 It is curious that in January 1890 a drastic scheme of spelling reforms to be 
adopted by the public printer was presented to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Lawler and ordered by Congress to be printed. It will be found among the Con- 
gressional Documents, 51st Congress, Ist Session, H. Misc. Docs., vol. i. The 
scheme, it would seem, never passed into law. 
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some standard of pronunciation. And here I venture to say, though 
with much friendly appreciation of the variety and brightness in the 
speech of our American cousins, that the advantages in this matter 
are all on the side of England. Educated England has in practice a 
uniform standard of pronunciation. Educated America, perhaps for 
the very reason that education has filtered down much deeper, cannot 
as yet be said, in spite of Webster’s forecast, to speak with one and the 
same tongue.*® 

If Americans were agreed among themselves we should readily 
admit their equal claim to decide what is correct and what is in- 
correct in all that relates to our common language. But the pre- 
valence of local modifications throughout the United States is, I 
submit, so patent, even upon the surface of cultured American fiction, 
that to select any one form as representative of American speech seems 
an injustice to the rest. I am not speaking, of course, of the dialect 
novels of such writers as J. Lane Allen and Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, any more than I am thinking of the English rustics depicted 
by Hardy and Blackmore, but the point turns upon the speech of the 
educated classes as represented in such novels as those of Mr. W. D. 
Howells, for instance, whose finished portraits often owe much to 
the skilful presentment of peculiarities of accent and diction. 

A novelist on this side of the water, having told us that his heroine 
is English, has practically nothing more to say about the way she 
talks. She talks—English, and if her voice is exceptionally melodious 
or the reverse, or if she has a piquant lisp or has learnt from a French 
governess a trick of trilling her r’s, the peculiarity is recognised as 
personal and not generic. On the other hand Mr. Howells’s leading 
ladies, while socially unexceptionable, often afford quite an interesting 
study in the phonetics of the different American centres of fashion. 
Thus the conversation of Miss Julia Van Hook Anderson in April 
Hopes is made audible to the mental ear by such a presentment as 
the following : 


I think she’s moybid, Alice is [she said with that peculiar liquefaction of the 
canine letter which New Yorkers alone have the trick of], she isn’t moybid in 
the usual sense of the woyd, but she expects more of herself and the woyld 
generally than anybody's going to get out of it. 


So Mr. Howells transliterates Miss Anderson’s pronunciation 
of church as chuych, of girl as giyl, of puritan as puyitan, of hurry up, 
as hu’y wp, and the same fashionable personage talks of ‘seyve you 
right,’ or ‘hayd woyk,’ and complains of things that are ‘ pey- 
fectly disheaytening.’ On the other hand when we are introduced 
to the grave and refined Colonel Woodburn of Virginia we find him 


* It is remarkable that Webster himself, in the preface to his Dictionary of 1841, 
notices that for an Englishman the standard of pronunciation was the practice of 
educated people. It was to this Englishmen appealed, and not to any book. 
Americans, on the other hand, referred all disputes to the decision of a dictionary. 
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accompanied by an equally charming young lady who voices unabashed 
her native dialect in such a passage as the following : 


His daughter was short, plump, and fresh-coloured, with an effect of loveli- 
ness that did not at all express itself in her broad-vowelled, rather formal speech 
with its odd valuations of some of the auxiliary verbs and its total elision of 
the canine letter. ‘We awe from the Soath,’ she said, ‘and we arrived this 
mawning, but we got this cyahd [card] from the brokah just befo’ dinnah, and 
so we awe rathah late.’ ... ‘Ah’m a hoase-keepah mahself,’ Miss Woodburn 
joined in, ‘and Ah know ho’ to accyoant fo’ everything.° 


Elsewhere she says, ‘Come raght with me this minute if the cyoast’s 
clea.’ ‘Oh what a cyowahd.’ ‘Ah shall be jost wald to know ho 
its toned oat.’ 


Compare this passage from Mr. Henry James’s Bostonians : 


He came in fact from Mississippi and he spoke very perceptibly with the 
accent of that country. It is not in my power to reproduce by any combination 
of characters this charming dialect; but the initiated reader will have no 
difficulty in evoking the sound, which is to be associated in the present instance 
with nothing vulgar or vain. This young man is... the most important 
personage in my narrative. And yet the reader who likes a complete image, 
who desires to read with the senses as well as with the reason, is entreated not 
to forget that he prolonged his consonants and swallowed his vowels, that he 
was guilty of elisions and interpolations which were equally unexpected, and 
that his discourse was pervaded by something sultry and vast, something almost 
African in its rich basking tone, something that suggested the teeming expanse 
of the cotton field.'® 


If New York or Virginia lay on the outskirts of the vast American 
territory, or if they were brand-new States whose aristocracy was 
still represented by trappers and gold-diggers, one would understand 
the existence of marked divergences of pronunciation. But one is 
surprised to find that neither Webster’s Dictionary nor even the 
railways have produced as yet any stronger impulse towards uni- 
formity. No doubt it will be urged in regard to these variations in 
the speech of educated Americans that even New York and Virginia 
from a literary point of view are only provincial. It is New England 
that forms the intellectual centre of the country. It is the speech 
of New England which has the best claim to be accounted the true 
home of the American tongue. 

But, as it happens, we possess an authoritative presentment of the 
pronunciation of New England which is of quite exceptional value 
in this connection. No American scholar in the last half-century 
has achieved greater distinction than the late Professor William 
Dwight Whitney, who amid many other literary undertakings was 


* Hazard of New Fortunes, Part I1., ch. 2. 

° The Bostonians, p. 5. Compare Harold Frederic, Illwmination: ‘He knew 
that she was born in the South, because she said so. When she told about this, her 
ordinarily sharp voice took on a mellow cadence, with a soft, drawling accent, turning 
u’s into o’s, and having no r’s to speak of’ (p. 142). 
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the chief editor of the Century Dictionary. Professor Whitney was a 
philologist who took a particular interest in scientific phonetics, 
which implies that his ear was trained to observe and to record minute 
distinctions of sound, and in the paper from which I propose to quote 
he had been addressing himself primarily, not to a popular audience, 
but to a learned association of specialists, who seem to have received 
his statements as scientifically accurate. 

Taking his own speech as ‘ fairly representative of that of the ordi- 
narily educated New Englander from the interior,’ '’ Professor Whitney 
proceeds to analyse and classify the spoken sounds of the language 
with their written equivalents, and in so doing he makes known 
many peculiarities of utterance which to say the least would be 
accounted eccentric if heard on this side of the Atlantic. 

Professor Whitney, we learn, pronounced the words pant, gape, 
blaspheme with the vowel sound which is heard in father, or far. He 
tells us that as a boy he learned to say ketch for catch and to give 
the same short e sound to the vowels in plague, snake, and naked. 
Deaf was quite commonly uttered as if it rhymed with leaf, though 
the pronunciation of the word usual in England was not unfamiliar. 
Speaking of the ‘ aw-sound,’ the vowel heard in cause, or in all, Pro- 
fessor Whitney is satisfied that in his own usage and in that of a 
large proportion of his countrymen this sound is heard in such words 
as want, wrong, song, which he consequently pronounced himself in a 
way that we may best represent to the eye by writing waunt, wraung, 
saung. Further, if I understand him aright, he himself unques- 
tionably used the same vowel in speaking the words God and dog 
(Gaud and daug) ; though it is only fair to say that he protests against 
the facile caricature to which such an admission may expose him.” 


11 «My place of residence and education up to sixteen years old was in 
Massachusetts, on the Connecticut River, at Northampton—a shire town of long 
standing which in my youth had not lost its ancient and well-established reputation 
as a home of “ old families,” and a scene of special culture and high-bred society ; the 
birthplace of President ‘Timothy Dwight and long the home of President Jonathan 
Edwards. 

* My father was a merchant and banker, not himself a college-taught man, but son 
of a Graduate of Harvard ; my mother’s parents were from the shore of Connecticut, 
her father a clergyman and Graduate of Yale.’—Oriental and Linguistic Studies, 
Vol. II. p. 203. 

2 I can conceive that this point might be contested on the ground that in the 
Century Dictionary, edited by Professor Whitney, the pronunciation refcrred to is 
only given as an alternative, and is then indicated by the symbol 6, which, according 
to the table, represents the sound of o in nor or in off, and is distinguished from 4, 
which stands for the au in clause. These vowels (i.e. the o in nor and the aw in clause) 
are distinguished also by Mr. Alex. J. Ellis (English Pronunciation, Part IV. p. 1099) 
and by the English Historical Dictionary. But Professor Whitney was explicit in 
saying that his own pronunciation did not distinguish them. ‘In my own usage,’ he 
writes, ‘I am perfectly persuaded that all the words I have given ( form, off, song, 
caught, broad, &c.) have precisely the same “ au-sound,” although it would be easy, 
by drawling and distorting the utterance even a very little, to make some of them 
seem ungraceful and vulgar; and I would gay the same of God, dog, and their like, 
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Again Professor Whitney seems fully to endorse a peculiarity which 
used to strike me much in the speech of a Bostonian of my acquaint- 
ance—a peculiarity which did not in any way sound vulgar, but is 
certainly unusual in England. It is the giving of the full sound of the 
o in note (really a diphthong, or a long vowel plus a vanishing glide ‘*) 
to the o occurring before r in such words as glory, story, tory, &c., and 
even memoir ‘* (!!) which are consequently uttered as glow-ry, stow-ry. 
This pronunciation is indicated, without any alternative, right through 
the Century Dictionary ; and if the reader will look at the pronuncia- 
tion figured in that lexicon for two such words as story and stony, he 
will find that the vowels are in both cases represented as precisely 
the same std'rt and sté’ni. Whether Professor Whitney would also 
have acecpted the strong secondary accent which the same Boston 
friend introduced in the third syllable of words like migrato'ry (almost 
migratowry), purgatory, &c., his essay does not show. But the Century 
Dictionary does not recognise it even as optional. 

Passing to another sound of o or rather u Professor Whitney 
remarks :— 


The words rood, roof, and root are words in which one often hears the 
short instead of the long sound, and root especially is very widely and 
commonly pronounced like foot. I learned it so, and still give it so, unless by 
a conscious effort. I also naturally give the same vowel sound to does, and it 
is evidently historically older than the present approved utterance, rhyming to 
buzz. 


To follow the Professor further in his expositions of the elementary 
sounds of New England speech would only be tedious. We may briefly 
note that according to him the pronunciation of wounds (plage) as 
rhyming with hounds was quite common, and was not regarded as less 
educated than its alternative; also that the vowel sounds in whole and 
in none were identical to his ear, neither of them coinciding with the 
English utterance. Finally in regard to the very keenly debated ques- 
tion of the American 4, it is sufficient to say that the list of words given, 
in which Professor Whitney recognises only a long u (the u in rude), 
where we in England iotise it (the u in pure), seems to an Englishman 
portentous, e.g. tube, tuition, nude, attune, produce, pursue, fortuitous, 
credulity, annuity, penurious, etc. In each of these cases the editor 
of the Century Dictionary considered that the u should be spoken with 


in which many persons certainly give the “short o sound of mot.”’ See ‘ The 
Elements of English Pronunciation’ in Linguistic Studies, Vol. Il. p. 215. To 
Professor Whitney obviously the ‘short .o’ sound in God and dog was the less 
usual. The Century gives both pronunciations as admissible, but the Standard 
only recognises the ‘short o’ sound common in this country. 

8 See the discussion in A. J. Ellis’s Harly English Pronunciation, Part IV. 
pp. 1152 and 1108. 

4 Professor Whitney names beau, yeoman, memoir and sew as pronounced with 
the same vowel sound (loc. cit. 216). 
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the full sound of 00, toob, tooition, and so on." This, be it noticed, is 
no exaggeration of the English stage Yankee, but the deliberate verdict 
of the most distinguished American orthoépist of our times. 

The facts discussed above seem to suggest as a conclusion that 
the American projects for the reform of our common language must 
almost necessarily be viewed by the average Englishman with a certain 
measure of suspicion. He may be content to follow the lead of 
America in the field of mechanical invention and in certain 
branches of science, but the spelling of English is another matter. 
For this reason I believe that there are many sincere advocates 
of a phonetic orthography who, like myself, will regret the some- 
what precipitate action of President Roosevelt. It is the general 
reader who needs to be conciliated. The specialist is convinced 
already. But a reform confessedly incomplete, coming from outside 
and closely associated with the prejudices which have long been 
felt against American spelling and pronunciation, can hardly make a 
favourable impression upon the public opinion of Great Britain. It is 
likely to retard rather than advance the day when the phonetic 
problem will be considered in this country with an open mind and 
purely on its own merits. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
8 It should perhaps be said that though the pronunciation of most American 
speakers seems to bear out the statement of Professor Whitney, the Century 


Dictionary in all these cases indicates an iotised uw in accordance with English 
usage. 
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THE CHILDREN OF FLORENCE 


THERE is a street in Florence of so little importance that, could | 
recall its name, it would probably convey nothing to the vast number 
of English people who yet know and love the city as an intimate 
friend. It is a long and winding street, and if you follow it far enough 
it will lead you almost from the heart of Florence, where life and 
business circulate incessantly round the steps of the Duomo, right 
out into the country. At one end of it the blue hills, except in the 
height of summer, are overtopped by a line of glistening snow; and 
if you stand at a corner midway down the street, and look towards 
the city, you will see Giotto’s Tower spring straight above the cluster- 
ing roofs, as transparent in its delicate tracery as the blue and golden 
sky behind it, and almost as dazzling where it is caught by the sun as 
the snow itself. There are no obvious treasures to tempt sight- 
seers to wander down the street, no especial buildings of historic or 
artistic interest, and yet what an inexhaustible storehouse of mystery 
and enchantment the most insignificant byway in Florence may 
become! Here we have two long lines of yellow houses with brown- 
tiled roofs, and beneath the carved wooden cornices an even row of 
green-shuttered windows. Over almost every door is a delicate piece 
of ironwork, generally fan-shaped and scarcely two alike. But it is 
on the ground floor that lurks the mystery, in those cavernous depths 
which now seem to run back to an unfathomable distance, and again, 
in the very next house, are only a few feet deep, a mere hole in the 
wall! Here an archway leads with unexpected abruptness into 
a beautiful Renaissance courtyard, where the Pandolfini dolphins 
on the capitals of the columns speak of bygone splendour, whilst a 
few yards further on a similar archway will drop the unwary intruder 
straight into the cellar of a charcoal-burner. Or, again, the more 
majestic arch gives place to a tiny doorway, from which a steep stone 
staircase hurries straight up to unknown regions above. But these 
things which, to the trained eye of the artist who first found them 
for me, have an intrinsic value, are in my mind merely a part of the 
Street of the Children, for by no other name do I know it. Everybody 
must find his own means of approach to the innermost secrets of the 
personality whom he would know and love. And it may be that 
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because a love of children is one of the leading characteristics of the 
Florentine, that it is through her children, through the /anciullins 
playing in her streets, playing on their mediwval backgrounds, that 
I sometimes think I have caught a glimpse into the heart of Florence. 
Every city, and especially every Italian city, has her lovers, Florence 
perhaps more than they all; for while her beauty is there for all to 
see, and she sits on the rich plain of Tuscany, with her lap full of the 
treasures she is so ready to show us, her charm is yet undefinable, 
elusive, and therefore it never tires. 

And the same elusive charm seems to belong to her children. The 
type appears to have altered little since the days when those great 
masters, strolling through the streets of their beloved city, caught 
and immortalised the childish forms and faces, on canvas, in stone 
and in marble, wherewith to adorn her loveliness. It is rare to meet 
an absolutely plain child in Florence, but it is not only the dark 
eloquent eyes, the clear-cut features, the clean line of throat and 
chin, the graceful proportions of the small limbs to the body, but it is 
also a certain air of distinction and aloofness in their bearing which 
makes it a pure pleasure to watch these children at their play. I have 
heard it said that the real living child is almost as important a note 
in Florentine architecture as those charming putti which smile down 
upon us from all sorts of unexpected places, in churches, and over 
windows and archways in the street. Certainly the broad flights of 
church steps seem to afford the children a natural playground, and 
the visitor who wishes to enter must have the temerity to cross the 
chalked squares and circles upon which they play unending and 
elaborate games of hop-scotch. And it is not an unusual sight to 
find an extremely small baby seated against a mighty church door, 
such as that of Santa Croce, in complete and happy solitude. The 
larger the door apparently the smaller should be the baby who is 
set against it. 

But it is in the street which seems to me to belong to them, above 
all others, that I have liked best to watch the children. For here 
they may be seen and studied in their own surroundings, and of the 
invading forestiert they will take little or no notice. While the daylight 
lasts the street is their home, and from end to end, except in school 
hours, it is alive with childish noise and chatter. There are few grown- 
up people to be seen, and none who show any tendency to interfere 
with the children. True, about half-way down the street there is the 
gentleman who keeps a Gran Deposito of trunks, one ancient portman- 
teau representing his legitimate business, companioned by a wonderful 
toy circus cut out in cardboard. Mysterious odds and ends of iron 
and brasswork fill up the background, and the shop window is flanked 
on either side with wire baskets full of hard-boiled eggs, a never-failing 
refrain in this street, where the modern craze for specialising has not 
yet penetrated. Further up is the old woman who sells china pots 
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and canzone, sentimental poems about the rose and the nightingale, 
printed upon pink and blue and orange papers, and fastened on a 
bare space along the wall of her house. Some of the canzone are not 
printed at all, but written in a large sprawling hand on a piece of copy- 
book paper, and then they are sold for only one soldo instead of two, 
and the ardent lover who is also economical sometimes has to bring 
his purchase in to have it read aloud to him. But the children do 
not care for these things. Near the top of the street is a greengrocer’s 
stall, and who that knows Florence does not know the greengrocers ! 
This one is content with a mere recess in the wall, with folding shutters 
which open outwards. Each morning he industriously hangs his 
wares upon all the myriad little nails he has driven into his shutters— 
bunches of pink young radishes, fresh green leeks, strings of onions 
stretched across the opening. And on the shelf, arranged in skilful 
picturesque confusion, are cauliflowers, lettuces, red tomatoes, heaps 
of oranges and lemons, their leaves still clustering upon them, bright 
patches of colour against the cavernous background ; and where a gap 
occurs there are always the hard-boiled eggs. All the patient industry 
of the Italian race asserts itself in this unwearied individual, who so 
elaborately builds up his bottega in the morning, parts apparently with 
little during the day, and demolishes the whole edifice each evening. 
At the very entrance to the street is a bird shop, a place of wonder 
and delight to the children, and indeed to all who have ever given 
a serious thought to the question of bird-cages. Here are cages of 
green wood, of red wood, of blue wood, brilliant and faded, bell-shaped, 
square, large and small, and all arranged with a great and apparent 
carelessness and as genuine an eye for effect as the leeks and the 
radishes of the greengrocer. Certainly a curious sense of proportion 
pertains in Florence. Just as the rule of the children seems to be that 
the larger the church door the smaller the baby, so here it is the 
larger the bird the smaller the cage. An immense pigeon endeavours 
to turn itself slowly round for the benefit of an admiring childish 
audience in a minute wicker cage which can scarcely contain its 
unwieldy proportions, whilst tiny foreign birds with glowing plumage 
are able to take quite considerable flights in their green wooden prison 
which occupies the length of the window. As I have said, the Florentine 
child takes but little notice of the passing stranger, and in this he 
differs amazingly from the frivolous child of Siena. How much of 
the past history of these rival republics can, I wonder, be traced to this 
curious difference in temperament! Even in the street which I regard 
as their own, and where foreign intruders are few enough, the children 
are smilingly indifferent to their presence. A boy rather bigger than 
the rest has found a small hand-wagon, standing outside the stall 
of the greengrocer, who presumably has gone to his dinner. Into this 
he has crowded his younger brethren, and careers wildly down the 
street, a cartload of shouting, exultant blue pinafores behind him. 
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The aged, wrinkled grandmother who sells the canzone, presumably 
in charge of all the community whilst the parents are at work, looks 
out of her doorway to admonish them, but very mildly, and she smiles 
at little Guido with his name embroidered in red letters on his black 
pinafore who is playing in the gutter. She smiles also indulgently 
at the forestieri who are showing such surprising interest in the ordinary 
and trivial amusements of her young charges. But Guido has caught 
the sound of military music far away in the great world, and is clatter- 
ing up the street as fast as his little legs can carry him. If he charges 
into the interloping strangers that is their fault, they can have no 
possible business in the street, but he bestows upon their injured 
persons a discreet and charming smile as he gallops on his way. Almost, 
but not quite, for he stands in wholesome awe of his own contem- 
poraries, he collides with a row of little girls, who arm in arm are 
dancing down to meet him, their backs indifferently turned to that 
gay scene towards which he is flying. They are not above a coquettish 
glance at the strangers as they toss their curls out of their eyes and 
chant their quaint little song of the city which yet seems to have a 
refrain of La Bella Napola. Presently the row breaks, the little 
girls group themselves in a circle round a toddling boy they have 
captured, and as they slowly revolve begin to sing what is obviously 
the equivalent of ‘A ring a ring of roses’ as danced and sung in 
approved fashion in an English nursery. The tune is certainly the 
same, but the words are addressed to ‘ Maria Giulia,’ though whether 
this refers to the baby in the middle or to some pagan deity remains 
a mystery. Too obvious a curiosity upon the part of the bystander 
merely results in a dispersal of the ring, and a reforming of the row, 
which moves to a safer distance. 

But the noonday sun is exceedingly hot, and one small boy has 
twisted his graceful limbs round the stone upright fountain, and in 
this contorted attitude he is endeavouring to adjust his mouth to that 
of the dolphin from which the water gushes. That a younger boy 
with a stick at least six times as long as himself should interfere with 
these efforts is inevitable; but when might has once again proved 
right, the loan of the stick for three blessed minutes appears to restore 
complete tranquillity. So the sun blazes and the children shout, and 
the grandmother sleeps composedly, for customers are few, and it is 
seldom that a cart or a carriage comes down the street to interrupt 
them. Only in the distance can be heard the roar of grown-up life and 
business. 

But just as there are few parents in the street at this hour, so 
there are very few babies—babies, that is, who are too small to play. 
The reason of this is not very far to seek. Grandmothers who sell 
sentimental poem: cannot always be trusted, and babies are very 
precious possessions in Florence. Only half a mile away, on the 
ground floor of a house, which in greater days might have been a 
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palace, is a nursery where the babies pass happy and well-cared-for 
days while their mothers are away at work. The créche of Santa 
Caterina was founded some years ago by a rich and philanthropic 
Florentine lady, and was confided to the care of the same order of 
Sisters who are responsible for the wellbeing of the little foundlings at 
the Hospital of the Innocenti. The nurseries open off a courtyard 
surrounded by a little cloister. In the middle of the court are a couple 
of palms and an ancient well where the pigeons come down to drink 
and to look at the babies. Only a headless wooden horse occupies 
the court to-day, for in spite of the sunshine a cold wind is blowing 
and the babies are considered safer indoors. Here, in the bright airy 
nursery with its polished floor, a little row of them is seated on a 
tiny wooden bench, each seat being separated by minute wooden 
arms from its neighbour. In front of them is a proportionately tiny 
desk attached to the bench, upon which are placed their toys. 
By this arrangement they are quite safe. These mites range in age 
from about six months to two years, and only the eldest of them 
could have been expected to support himself upright in the centre of 
the ring for that mysterious game of Maria Giulia. Beyond a well- 
aimed blow directed at a neighbour on either side, the sturdiest of 
these infants cannot get into a great deal of mischief. In the middle 
of the room is a curious circular wooden frame in which the babies 
may teach themselves to walk. An atom of nine months is making 
valiant efforts to maintain her equilibrium inside this ingenious con- 
struction at the moment that we enter. ‘That is Anastasia,’ says 
the Sister proudly ; ‘ she is very active, but she cannot hurt herself’ ; 
and so it appears. Little cots are ranged round the walls, for as the 
Sister explains, with undisguised relief, at their age some of the day 
may be dedicated to sleep. Over the cots are coloured texts, alternat- 
ing with more mundane matter among which are two gaudy advertise- 
ments of English soap. ‘Good children never cry.’ Bambini buoni 
gridano mai is writ large over the door. ‘And do they never cry ?’ 
is my indiscreet inquiry. The Sister smiles demurely. ‘In the 
summer when they can play in the court, and in the winter when they 
sleep, all is well—they are good, Signorina; but sometimes, in the 
spring, when the east wind blows ’—she raises her hands expressively — 
‘one begins, and then they may cry all together for days.’ At that 
moment the little Anastasia, whose legs have crumpled up under her 
inside the frame, and who is disinclined to make the effort to rise again 
unassisted, sets up a wail of dissatisfaction. The Sister darts to her 
rescue, but there is no remonstrance, no discipline enforced. The 
baby is gathered to warmth and comfort—these women have the true 
instinct, or else are admirably trained into a semblance of maternity— 
cajoled and comforted and carried off to her cot to rest. This she 
does not immediately consent to do, and remembering the tradition 
of the east wind, which is certainly blowing this April day, we wait 
anxiously for the chorus of lamentation from her companions which 
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may be expected to follow. But the babies upon their benches remain 
tolerably good and silent for the moment. A little confidential 
murmur over the toys, an occasional threatening growl like that of a 
puppy as a favourite top or ball is snatched by a marauding neighbour, 
alone disturb the peace at this end of the nursery. Perhaps they 
are a little overawed by the visitors, though even at this tender age 
they have the same air of aloofness as the older children. On a shelf 
over Anastasia’s cot sits a charming but dissipated Punchinello, who 
for ever smiles and tries to clap his cymballed hands, regardless of the 
fact that his spinal cord has long been broken. Above this amiable 
reprobate hang the words, painted in gold letters upon a silver ground, 
‘And Thy Guardian Angel shall watch over thee.’ The profanity is 
naturally unconscious, and the little Anastasia will sleep none the 
worse for the peculiar guardian whom chance has selected to watch 
over her slumbers. But now it is near dinner-time ; little tongues 
are suddenly let loose upon the benches, and some powerful lungs are 
being exercised to express disapproval of what seems to their owners 
an unconscionable delay. The tired face of the Sister as she parts 
from us in the cloister leads us into yet another indiscretion. ‘And 
do you never get tired of them, do you never go away?’ But this 
time she is really pained. ‘ We never get tired of the babies,’ she 
replies with mild reproof, ‘and as for going away, chi lo sa, Signorina ? 
I may be here to-day and gone to-morrow, to Rome, to Sicily, even to 
South America, who knows; we are all soldiers, we obey orders.’ Then, 
unbending a little, for she sees that genuine interest and not mere 
curiosity has prompted the question, she adds, with more animation, 
* but the Signore should ask to see the hospital of the Innocenti, that is 
our real work.’ 

It is no distance from the créche of Santa Caterina to the piazza 
outside the church of the Santissima Annunziata, where for four and a 
half centuries, childhood, depicted in its most beautiful, and at the 
same time its most pathetic, aspect, has looked down upon the busy 
life for ever hurrying by. This piazza is, perhaps, the place of all 
others in Florence where the inveterate loafer unwilling to leave the 
sunshine, and satiated for the moment with the treasures of church 
and picture gallery, may feel justified in lingering. It may be added 
that the steps under the graceful arcade which faces the Innocenti 
Hospital offer an obvious and desirable resting-place. An incessant 
stream of life flows daily through the piazza, trams laden with country 
people returning from market, bound for the heights of Fiesole, and 
with city folk also, perhaps only going a couple of hundred yards, 
for nobody in Florence walks if he can drive ; whilst long carts of the 
country rattle after them, carrying twice as much of humanity as they 
are intended to hold. And yet this square, one of the busiest in the 
city, retains a curious atmosphere of repose. Possibly it is because 
the traffic never pauses nor diverges from its course to disturb the 
harmony about it, but is rather like a stream flowing through a quiet 
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meadow. At least this is how I have found it on week-days. On 
Sundays and on /festas, when the fashionable world flocks to the Church 
of the Annunziata and to the Chapel of the Innocenti, it is another 
matter. Here a few children are generally playing, but in a quiet and 
orderly fashion, about the bronze and marble sea monsters of Tacca, 
which serve as fountains. Upon the right the great bronze statue of 
Duke Ferdinand the First, seated on his horse, gazes for ever at a blank 
window in the palace, where once the bust of his lady smiled back at 
him. Theirs was surely a meritorious dilatoriness, for had the 
wooing been conducted with the heat and fervour extolled by youth, 
another bloody crime would have been added to the domestic history 
of Florence. So there he stands, a mighty monument to the negative 
virtue of delay! But it is the lovely fagade of the Foundling Hospital, 
the Spedale degl’ Innocenti, which gives its chief beauty and character 
to the piazza. To all those who know Florence, it is sufficiently 
familiar. The Jong harmonious lines of Brunelleschi’s design, suggest- 
ing a rare combination of strength and simplicity, the wide shallow 
steps, the rounded columns, and, above the arches, the della Robbia 
medallions of the swaddled babies, the blue of the porcelain con- 
trasting very graciously with the sad grey of the stone. Each exquisite 
representation of helpless infancy differs from the other, each instinct 
with life and grace and pathos. For over four hundred years the 
colouring of these medallions has withstood wind and weather, for 
did not Luca find out the secret—which he transmitted to his nephew 
Andrea, amongst whose early work the medallions have been classed— 
of beauty in external decoration which could safely be used dove sono 
acque? Inthe courtyard of the Hospital, over the round arches of the 
cloisters, the design of the swaddled babies is repeated ; but here, 
though the delicate blue and grey colouring is the same, the babies 
are only painted upon plaster. Above them, on the upper storey, 
painted in the same manner, are the instruments of the Passion, the 
cock of the Bigallo, and repeated at intervals the porta, the gate, 
which is the badge of the Guild of Silk Workers. 

The building of the Spedale degl’ Innocenti, which may well, both 
for age and beauty, as well as for scientific development, stand before 
all the foundling hospitals of the world, is not so old as the actual 
society, for MSS. containing lists of regulations for such a society for the 
protection of foundling children, dated in the twelfth century, exist 
amongst the archives of Florence. But in the fifteenth century, in 
1421, owing to the eloquent appeal of Leonardo Bruni, the famous 
scholar, and secretary of the Republic, who, as his monument in 
Santa Croce tells us, ‘ enjoyed the sunshine of favour in the palace of 
Cosimo de’ Medici,’ the Hospital as we see it to-day was actually founded. 
There is perhaps no stronger testimony to the Florentine love of little 
children than is to be found in the names of the great masters of that 
magnificent period who gave their work to adorn with exquisite and 
tender sentiment the refuge of destitute and nameless infancy. 
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In the gloom of the cloister, over the entrance to the Church of 
the Innocenti, gleams a beautiful della Robbia relief of the Annun- 
ciation, surrounded with its lovely garland of cherub heads. In the 
church itself, behind the altar, Ghirlandajo’s Adoration of the Magi, with 
the two little murdered innocents who, kneeling in their white robes 
before the Saviour, have entered into glory, conveys the same feeling 
of gentle compassion for the young and helpless which is the dominating 
note in all the decoration of the Hospital. We find it again in the 
pictures in the board room, in the work of Piero di Cosimo, Ghir- 
landajo’s predella, and in that most tender picture of Filippo Lippi’s. 
in which a boy angel brings the Christ Child to the Madonna. It 
repeats itself in the minutest detail of decoration in the interior, in 
the winged heads of the puéti over the doorways ; and there is always 
the same sense of harmony with Brunelleschi’s bold and simple design, 
as in the medallions over the arcade without. The Hospital was for 
a time generously assisted by the Medicean Grand Dukes, whose busts 
stand under the arcade, patrons of the artists who were employed 
upon the building, but it was placed at the outset especially under 
the management of the Guild of Silk Weavers, who endowed it with 
a tax on every pound of silk spun of woven in Florence. Very soon 
a papal bull raised it to the dignity of an ‘ecclesiastical place,’ a 
dignity which it enjoys to the present day. 

For a time, after its foundation, very few babies were brought to 
the Hospital; perhaps the mothers were a little shy of the sumptuous 
building and the grand-ducal patronage. Their anonymity was how- 
ever completely secured, for the babies were, as they still are, of so 
tender an age that they could be passed through the bars of a window 
which has only recently been walled up. The first infant to be so 
received was baptized on the 5th of February, 1445, and was named 
Agata Smeralda. Gradually, in those early days the society increased 
its funds by the absorption of smaller analogous institutions, such as 
the Hospital of La Scala, and in time it became possessed of consider- 
able property in the city. Everybody who knows the streets of 
. Florence must have noticed over the doors of certain houses the 
sign of the swaddled babies, painted on plaster, which marks them as 
the property of the Innocenti. In spite of so prosperous a beginning, 
the Hospital of the Innocents has passed through more than one severe 
financial crisis. More especially was this the case during the occupa- 
tion of the French, when Napoleon, with his particular genius for 
using up waste material, decreed that all foundlings of the male sex 
over the age of fourteen should be enrolled in a boy regiment, whilst 
those between eleven and fourteen should be utilised as middies. 
Four centuries and a half have passed since Agata Smeralda was 
received, with how much interest and ill-suppressed agitation, we 
may imagine, by the initiators of this princely scheme. Much water 
has flowed under the bridge since then, and at the present day between 
seven and eight thousand foundlings are annually supported by the 
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society, although comparatively few of them are housed in the actual 
building. 

The history of the Innocenti Hospital is a curious and instructive 
study in evolution. Here the babies are still swaddled in the approved 
Tuscan fashion, which has never changed with the ages, and which is 
immortalised in the della Robbia medallions. And not so long ago 
an administrative council was formed whose sole object is to see that 
every newest and most sanitary invention and practice is employed 
for the benefit of these nameless waifs, who are lodged and fed and 
nursed upon the best and most scientific principles in Europe. No 
heir to a kingdom could be reared upon more hygienic methods or, 
we may add, be more tenderly cared for. Art is long, as every stone 
of Brunelleschi’s building and its decorations indicates, but that 
life, if it must still be limited in duration, shall have the best possible 
chance from the beginning, no matter how doubtful that beginning 
may have been, is now the one preoccupation of the Council of 
Administration and of the Sisters of Charity who perform the active 
and practical work of the institution. The good Sister who does the 
honours of the Hospital, older, and for that reason, perhaps, more placid 
and less weary in appearance than our friend at the créche, is naturally 
interested rather in the modern improvements wrought by scientific 
discovery than in the beautiful setting and the original elements 
upon which the present conditions of hygienic perfection have been 
grafted. Her face lights up with genuine satisfaction when she 
realises that we do not merely want to see the pictures, admire the 
excellent proportions of the cloister, and hasten with all speed into 
the chapel, but that we are genuinely interested in the babies them- 
selves and in every domestic detail of their arrangements. And so, 
with pardonable pride and pleasure, she conducts us to the spotless 
room which has replaced that barred window of former days through 
which the soft little bodies must have been pushed with very con- 
siderable discomfort. Here they are received—and they may be a 
few hours or a few days old—duly registered, and a religious medal 
is hung round the neck of each infant, by which it may be identified 
through life. Here is the weighing machine, and the rows of hot 
cupboards where the tiny garments in which they are to be clothed 
are duly warmed. We see and admire the latest invention for sterilising 
milk, and the immense shoot by which the soiled linen is sent straight 
down into the laundry. It has been no easy matter to convert one 
of the most beautiful of medieval buildings into a modern nursery, 
and that this has been successfully accomplished without structural 
alteration or tampering with its admirable proportions is a triumph of 
ingenuity and good taste. No corners are allowed, every angle has 
been carefully rounded, so that the microbes may have no convenient 
resting place. In the ward set apart for infectious cases, there are 
glass panes let into the dividing wall in order that all direct contact 
with the Sisters nursing the little patients may be avoided, and that 
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they may yet when necessary be superintended at their work. Of course, 
these babies have their own doctor. What indeed have they not? Out 
in the old garden, itself four or five hundred years old, they keep 
their own beautiful white cow, who, sumptuously lodged in a white 
enamelled room, with a floor polished Lke a mirror, has little enough 
in common with her medisval setting. And yet to reach this most 
hygienic stable we pass along the very gallery by which the members 
of the Medici family were wont to slip through to Mass in the church 
without being observed. Each successive cow pays with her life 
for her exalted position, since before the lymph can be used to vacci- 
nate the little foundlings, and indeed all the aristocratic babies of 
Tuscany, she must be killed in order that her complete healthiness 
may be duly certified. Up in the long rows of night nurseries, each 
white cot hangs beside the bed of the nurse told off to attend to the 
little occupant. Beyond is the great circular day nursery, with its 
wide windows looking across a foreground of housetops to Fiesole 
and the blue hills in the distance, to the vineyards clothed in their 
delicate young green, here and there a clump of grey olives or a flower- 
ing almond amongst them, and below to the Arno glistening in the sun. 
In the middle of the room is a large table covered with all the necessary 
appliances of the toilet. The nurses sit round in a circle dressed in 
thick white washing material, each with a little stiff baby on her 
knee, with helpless hanging head and tiny combative fists, yet, 
swaddied in its white bands and supported by its pillow, able ap- 
parently at two or three days old to stand as upright as any sentinel. 
The nurses, fine handsome women some of them, the majority of 
whom, poor souls, have forfeited their legitimate claim to motherhood, 
are yet inordinately proud of their adopted charges, and there is much 
rivalry for the notice of the visitors. The babies however are less 
pleased with our attentions. One unhappy mite of a week old offers 
a feeble whimper of protest at its nurse’s well-intended efforts to 
transfer it to unfamiliar and less practised arms. Some slightly older 
and much lustier voices join in a chorus, which is echoed in different 
keys from every night nursery in the building, and, mindful of that 
hint about the east wind, we hasten after the Sister into the wardrobe 
room, where are cupboards full of the babies’ trousseaux waiting 
to go away with them, each little bundle neatly tied up with green 
ribbons. 

The question inevitably arises in the mind of the visitors what is 
to become of these waifs, nurtured in the first few weeks of their 
lives with such infinite care, in the hard future that the world too 
often holds in store for foundlings ? 

But the Sister expresses surprise, not unmixed with reproach, at 
our anxiety. Why, surely they will be well cared for! The bambini, 
she explains, when they are little more than a fortnight old, are sent 
out into the country to the peasants, but before they go the woman 
who is to take charge of them has to come and stay a day or two at 
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the Hospital in order that she may learn her duties, and that the 
authorities may decide whether she be worthy of her charge. Wher- 
ever the baby goes there is a ‘correspondent’ who reports upon its 
progress. ‘In the country they are so happy, ¢ povert,’ exclaims the 
Sister. ‘They grow fat and rosy, and the people love them as well 
as their own children; sometimes they even adopt them.’ If this 
does not happen, the foundlings are brought back when they are 
older, and work is found for them, but it is always with reluctance 
that the adopted parents see them go. For the girls, most of whom 
are placed in service, the Council of Administration holds itself re- 
sponsible until they are thirty-five, and if in that interval, as is usual, 
they marry, it provides them with a suitable dowry. Surely this is 
a paradise for children, where every detail of their future is so carefully 
thought out, and perhaps it is a reminiscence of certain unsavoury 
newspaper tales of our own country, of baby-farmers, and other 
means by which illegitimate and pauper children are sometimes dis- 
posed of, which causes the Sister to read incredulity upon our faces. 
‘The signore should go out into the country and see them,’ she ex- 
claims reproachfully. Sometimes, owing to death or some other 
cause, seldom indeed to ill-treatment, it is necessary to change the 
little ones’ homes, and then they come back to the Hospital for a visit. 
As the Sister is speaking we pass into a smaller room, where, seated 
on the floor on half a dozen cushions, are as many babies, boys and 
girls, ranging in age from six to eighteen months. Very charming 
babies they are, almost any one of whom might have sat in the della 
Robbia studio for Master Andrea. They are all in clean pink pina- 
fores, thick socks, and stout boots, their curly hair, in the case of the 
girls, tied up with pink ribbons, while the boys’ heads are neatly 
shaven. They have rather the appearance of young birds, full- 
fledged be it understood, for the dark eyes are all fixed in expect- 
ancy upon a sweet-faced young Sister, who, passing slowly down the 
little row, drops pieces of carefully soaked bread into the open mouths, 
the wide wings of her white cap aiding the suggestion of the mother 
bird. 

Before we go we are allowed a glimpse into what is perhaps the 
most pathetic, if not indeed the only really pathetic room in the 
Hospital. This is the room of the Archives of the Innocenti, where, on 
shelves upon shelves, are stored the records of the life of each child 
who has found shelter as a foundling since the days of Agata Smeralda. 
Every tiny incident in its career is here faithfully narrated—every- 
thing indeed, except its name; for the incognito of all the babies, 
even where the parentage is known, is preserved with scrupulous 
completeness. But it must not be supposed that any child goes 
through life nameless. Directly an infant has been received into the 
Hospital and registered, it is carried across into the Church of the 
Innocenti and duly baptized at the only font in Florence where 
baptisms are permitted, outside the Baptistery. Here it is given ® 
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name to serve, in much the same spirit as it is given its religious 
medal, and naturally only the Sisters are in attendance. There is 
no christening party, no proud father and grandmother and rela- 
tions to watch the salt put in the protesting baby’s mouth, and oil 
poured upon his head, such as may be seen almost any day of the 
week in Giotto’s Baptistery. The baby can obviously have no sur- 
name unless the kind-hearted peasant who, later, is to take him into 
his home will provide him with that also. But, after all, there is 
perhaps less opportunity for the bad fairies to be present at a christen- 
ing where the mundane element is so conspicuous by its absence, 
and where such perfect expressions of allied beauty and innocence 
have been set to guard the entrance. Once a year, on the Saturday 
before Easter, the font is blessed with much solemnity, and a grand 
christening takes place, to which outsiders by favour are admitted, 
of the fortunate baby who at this propitious moment is the last to 
have been received into the Hospital. 

‘ The signore should go out into the country and see them.’ The 
good Sister’s words recur to me as the light two-wheeled cart swings 
perilously round a sharp corner, crosses a little bridge, and stops 
with a jerk before a row of two or three whitewashed cottages. This 
is the Street of the Hundred Stars, a magnificent high-sounding 
name indeed to bestow upon a handful of little houses set down by 
the roadside in the midst of the poderi, a couple of miles out of 
Florence! And this is the village school to which the owner of the 
cart has given us an introduction. We are told that it is a rather 
superior school, for the parents pay here for the education of their 
children. Therefore it does not seem very probable that we shall 
find any foundlings among them. The interior, however, is modest 
enough—a brick floor, white-washed walls, a large placid school- 
mistress, beaming with human kindness, and five or six children 
who may be any age between four and ten. The visitors are wel- 
comed with enthusiasm, a blessed interruption no doubt to teacher 
and pupils alike. An excursion into the stone kitchen, where a 
beauti ul carved mantelpiece seems to suggest that the house has 
known better days before the education of the village children was 
brought into question, and two rickety chairs are produced for our 
accommodation. We beg that there may be no disturbance of the 
ordinary course of study. The request seems to be superfluous. 
One boy alone, the eldest apparently of the party, a picturesque 
figure in rusty green and a slouch felt hat, which he retains upon his 
dark curls, sits writing at a wooden table, his chair tip-tilted, his 
nose extremely near the inkpot, much of the contents of which 
has been already scattered upon his person through the medium of a 
fine steel pen with which he is laboriously tracing letters in a copy- 
book. He is apparently the unwilling sacrifice offered upon the 
altar of education for the whole school. Leaning against the table 
is another and a younger boy, his arms crossed, his head laid repose- 
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fully upon them, his sleepy attention very fairly divided between 
the work of the scribe and the movements of the visitors. Round 
the room at intervals, upon extremely small rush-bottomed arm- 
chairs, such as are sold in the market at Prato, are two or three yet 
smaller boys, their blue linen overalls and scarlet caps lending 
bright touches of colour to the interior. Their little legs, clad in the 
usual thick woollen stockings and stout boots, are evidently intended 
by nature for running rather than for sitting still. But very still 
they are expected to sit, their fat arms folded upon their chests, and 
if it is all that is expected of them, it seems at this moment to be 
a good deal. One little boy near the door permits himself to gaze 
wistfully out upon the sun-baked road, upon the row of poplars 
which skirts the vineyard opposite, and the rapid dart of a lizard 
across the doorstep threatens for the moment to overrule his self- 
restraint. Presently his head nods forward, and his body appears 
to be in imminent danger of precipitating itself to the ground, but 
no doubt since it only rocks on the seat, daily practice has taught 
him to maintain his equilibrium. Another sweet fair blue-eyed 
baby of four, fair and stolid enough to belong to the Saxon rather 
than the Latin race, watches the visitors for a time with unwinking 
gaze. At intervals, however, the tight clasp of the chubby hands 
upon his elbows relaxes, the white beautifully modelled eyelids, 
which alone would proclaim him a Florentine, fall over the blue 
eyes. Only for a moment, however, he yawns, slowly, deliberately, 
clasps his elbows a little tighter, for this is obviously a child of deter- 
mination, and resumes his stare. Poor babies ! the atmosphere is close. 
They have probably dined well on macaroni or polenta, and it would 
really be easier for them to be mastering their letters than retaining 
this painful rigidity. They must envy a rusty black kitten of amazing 
agility, which careers with irritating freedom about the room in 
pursuit of its own tail, the flies, or any other object of passing interest. 
There is only one little girl present, and she finds sufficient occupa- 
tion in leaning against the back of the schoolmistress’s chair. The 
appearance of a sketch book has made her self-conscious ; she giggles 
openly, thereby upsetting the boy at the table, for which they both 
receive a whispered, but evidently mild remonstrance from their 
placid instructress. The end of school hours is, however, approaching. 
From a nail on the wall above her head the school dame reaches 
down a slate—Twutti buoni—all good—is briefly inscribed upon it 
in enormous letters, and it is then restored to its place, that all who 
run may read of the virtue of her establishment. Well, the curri- 
culum is at least simple. How astonished this amiable lady would 
be if she were told that at the present moment our country is torn 
asunder over the vexed question of the education of our children! 
No doubt the village priest holds this little school in the hollow of 
his hand ; but of instruction, religious or secular, there appears to 
be very little—merely to learn to sit still can surely offer no ground 
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for controversy. After all, the schoolmistress cannot tell us much 
about her pupils when they have clattered out into the sunshine. 
But that it is a paying school she is careful to impress upon us. 
Yes, she admits, in her easy good-natured fashion, the peasants do 
adopt their foundlings sometimes. They are always good to them— 
they become as their own. Sometimes they even love them better 
than their own, and who is she that she should know the difference ! 

And so in the evening we come back to the Street of the Children, 
and I confess that, in spite of all the care and tenderness with which 
we have seen the babies of Florence surrounded in their institutions 
and schools, it is with something of relief that I find myself again 
among these merry irresponsible little beings, most of whom at all 
events own their full complement of parents, and who for the moment, 
the schools being let loose, are quite untrammelled by law or regula- 
tion. Yet here also the atmosphere isalittle subdued. Giotto’s Tower 
stands clear against a pale opal sky, inevitably reminding one of the 
lilies of the fields of the Mugello, where the boy was found tending 
or neglecting his father’s sheep. Surely they were in his mind when 
he planned and reared this lovely fabric. 

Upon the doorsteps clumps of little girls sit very close together 
like birds on a perch, whispering those secrets which little girls whisper 
all the world over, and which the boys must not hear, and which 
grown-up people could not possibly understand. At a window a fair- 
haired child, who should surely have wings about her head, leans out 
to throw down bread to a little girl in the street below, who holds 
up her skirt to receive it. . 

The greengrocer has already laboriously demolished his whole 
edifice of vegetables, and closed his shutters. The birdcage man is 
preparing to follow his example, and the many cages are being care- 
fully conveyed into some hidden recess, to appear like the leeks and 
the onions upon the morrow. Even the hard-boiled eggs have nearly 
gone, and the grandmother is removing her canzone from the board 
on which all day they have exposed their tender sentiments. Groups 
of untiring little boys still shout and race up and down the street ; but 
Guido’s father has returned to lead him, an only half-reluctant captive, 
to supper and bed. Down the street come the tired mothers, who, 
the day’s work over, have been to fetch their babies from the créche. 
Clean, well-fed and sleepy, the little creatures may be exchanging 
the peaceful atmosphere with which the kind Sisters surround them 
for the bustle and clatter and discussions of their own less clean and 
airy homes. But they are quite content, as they nestle against 
the gaudy handkerchiefs which adorn their mothers’ shoulders, and 
gaze out upon the shadowy world with dark solemn eyes. For will 
they not find awaiting them that atmosphere of love which seems to 
be the indisputable birthright of every child that is born in Florence ? 


Rose M. Bravery. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WE should think but little of the possessor of a great estate, which 
he owed to the energy and industry of his forefathers, if he took no 
interest in its development ; was ignorant of its capacities, boundaries, 
and extent; had never visited its outlying portions, and merely 
contented himself with spending the income which its possession 
secured him. For such an one the condemnation of the world 
would be general, for the obvious reason that the possession of 
property is universally admitted to entail certain accompanying 
responsibilities. 

In many ways the inhabitants of the British Isles, and especially 
the wealthier classes of the population, have something in common 
with the inheritor of a great estate. By the energy, skill and per- 
severance of their ancestors vast dominions all over the world have 
been secured in perpetuity for the enjoyment of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and a natural and splendid outlet for the expansion of the surplus 
population is afforded in every portion of the British Empire. For 
while every inch of land in the old country has long since passed 
into private ownership, the poorest British emigrant, without losing 
those privileges of citizenship which are his inalienable right, can 
at a minimum of cost, and in several cases at practically no cost at 
all, obtain the privilege of securing for himself under the British flag, 
and in some portion of a British colony, governed according to the 
common law of the motherland, ample acreage to provide a prosperous 
home for himself and his children. To liken the inhabitants of the 
British Isles to the inheritors of a vast and magnificent estate is, 
therefore, no unmeaning comparison; and the responsibilities of 
heirship are only increased by the fact that the Empire is an estate 
of unparalleled magnificence. Educationally, in such circum- 
stances as these, it would seem a matter of course that a certain pro- 
portion of time should be set apart for the study and adequate com- 
prehension of the diverse lands and territories which together form 
so valuable and enduring an asset ; and, especially, it might @ prior: 
have been considered certain that in the great English public schools, 
which to so large an extent represent the wealth, the commerce, 
and the culture of England, the intelligent study of geography would 
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be insisted on and duly provided for, not merely as an admirable 
educational exercise, but (at least in reference to the British posses- 
sions over the seas) as a matter of the strictest practical import. 
While a French boy belonging to the wealthier classes might be 
expected to learn geography as part of a liberal education, it might 
reasonably have been supposed that an English public-school boy 
would, for practical reasons alone, receive a far more thorough and 
comprehensive geographical education, at least in regard to all those 
portions of the globe which are integral portions of the Empire of 
which he is a member. 

As a matter of fact the case is almost exactly the reverse of what 
might have reasonably been anticipated on @ priori grounds. The 
average French boy has probably a far better acquaintance with the 
geography of the world than the average English boy of the same class ; 
while, if we turn to England itself, we find that, so far as the teaching 
of geography is concerned, the average Board school is probably 
ahead of the average public school; while in some secondary schools 
the methods adopted are incomparably superior to anything that has 
been accomplished on the average in our great public schools. 

That there has been some improvement in the last few years I 
would not, of course, wish to deny ; but even now the general system, 
or want of system, is singularly inadequate to the legitimate demands 
of an important and most practical subject ; and in not a few instances 
very little progress seems to have been made in the ludicrously in- 
efficient methods which were in vogue at Eton a quarter of a century 
ago. As an excellent object-lesson of a negative kind let me briefly 
recall the plan (if it can be so called) by which geography was sup- 
posed to be taught in the lower forms at Eton in the seventies and 
eighties. (I say the lower forms advisedly, because in the upper 
forms even this method of instruction was abandoned, and when a 
boy had reached a certain stage in the fifth form he was presumably 
supposed to have acquired sufficient geographical knowledge to enable 
him to dispense altogether with further assistance.) 

The plan was as follows. Every week the form-master gave out 
in class the name of a certain country or other division of the world’s 
surface which was to be reproduced as a map by each student of 
the division.' This map was set several days before it had to be 
shown up, so that there was practically a whole week open for its 
preparation. These maps, moreover, were marked as part of the 
weekly work, so that in any case where there was keen competition 
for the first place it became not only desirable, but indeed essential, 
for the leading boys in the class to produce such a map as should 
obtain full marks. Those who have never been at a public school can 
scarcely conceive what a spirit of keen, though friendly, emulation 
is produced among the leading boys of any particular class by a 

* The Eton name for a ‘class.’ 
Vor. LX—No, 356 TT 
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system of weekly marks ; and this generous rivalry was never more 
manifestly exhibited than in the case of these weekly maps. The 
leading boys of the division would spend as much as ten to twelve 
hours a week on their individual maps, and the result from an artistic 
point of view was quite admirable. Many of these maps were, in 
fact, almost perfect as works of art, being coloured in the most exquisite 
way, while the names of the towns, &c., were filled in with the most 
delicate and accurate penmanship. Indeed, it was commonly reported 
(and even at this distance of time I see no reason for doubting the 
truth of the report) that one of these weekly maps was so exquisitely 
reproduced that the form-master had it framed and hung up in his 
study pour encourager les autres. But the result, though admirable, 
really had little or nothing to do with the teaching of geography. 
What was taught (and taught very well, though I am inclined to 
think at some waste of time) was calligraphy. The real, and in fact 
the sole, object in view being marks, the aim of each boy was to produce 
such a map as from the point of view of outward effect might be pro- 
nounced perfect ; and this half a dozen of the leading boys probably 
managed to effect every week. But their primary object being a 
high place in class, they cared nothing for the subject-matter of their 
illustrations. Whether it was China, Italy, or Australia that they 
were depicting was all the same to them. When the map was shown 
up the business was done, and they were not questioned as to their 
knowledge of its contents. The consequence was that the names 
were copied down parrot fashion, whether the place were Hong Kong 
or Naples being a matter of complete indifference ; the one important 
thing was to transcribe each individual name in the most exquisite 
style of penmanship. The geographical knowledge thus acquired 
was (I speak from bitter experience) nil. Indeed, those who have 
never tried this method can scarcely realise that it is possible to 
transcribe during a period of several hours every name on a map 
such as Italy, and yet at the end be totally ignorant of the geography 
of the country. I remember in particular one boy, who was a brilliant 
classical scholar, and subsequently at the university carried off 
almost every possible university distinction. I doubt if any of my 
contemporaries spent a longer time on their weekly maps or produced 
(after, it must be remembered, ten to twelve hours’ weekly labour) 
such brilliant results. Yet when he was at the university, I remember, 
on a question arising as to some geographical point, that, notwith- 
standing the number of hours which he had nominally devoted to 
geography at Eton, he revealed almost complete ignorance on what 
was really a very elementary point. I suppose that he, like most 
of my contemporaries, was probably subsequently enabled in the 
course of travel to some extent to repair the deficiencies of his educa- 
tion in the matter of geographical knowledge. None the less does it 
seem a serious defect in the educational training of our greatest public 
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school that so many of her sons should in the past have left their 
alma mater with such lamentable ignorance of one of the most important 
branches of a modern liberal education; while Eton was certainly 
not in those days the exception to the rule. So far as Harrow is 
concerned, I can speak from personal knowledge, and I very much 
doubt whether the geographical instruction there imparted was in 
any way superior to that which was supposed to be given at Eton in 
the way I have just described. Indeed, from intercourse with other 
public-school men from most of the great public schools, I am inclined 
to believe that the Eton system, fatuous as it was, was not very much 
inferior to the average method adopted in other similar centres. I 
do not, of course, mean to imply that it was impossible to learn geo- 
graphy under the Eton system. I can still remember how one of my 
contemporaries, who is now no longer with us, had a natural inclina- 
tion for the study of geography, which even the Eton system could not 
kill. He was not particularly anxious to shine in the class list, and 
Ido not suppose that he devoted more than half or even a quarter of 
the time to his weekly map that at least half a dozen of his classmates 
gave to that task. But he had an innate love of geographical know- 
ledge, and purely as a pastime he m his leisure hours would study 
his atlas without any reference to school work. He of course became 
an adept in the subject, and when he left Eton I suppose there were 
few boys of his own age in any part of the country who were better 
grounded in geography than he. But he is the one exception that 
I can remember to the general rule, that we neither knew nor cared 
to know anything of geography, a position which I am strongly 
inclined to suspect was shared by a good many of the masters. 

And yet, surely there is no subject which, even on purely abstract 
grounds, might seem more worthy of an assured and definite place in 
any educational curriculum than geography. It has, compared with 
other branches of education, one enormous and unique advantage, 
in that its study, if properly directed, only requires a very moderate 
period of time. There is hardly any other of the subjects generally 
considered appropriate for the purposes of education of which the 
same advantage can be predicated. The study of the classics or of 
modern languages, the study of mathematics or the physical sciences, 
each, if they are to be effectually taught, takes up so large a propor- 
tion of a boy’s working hours that in any curriculum of modern 
education it is becoming an increasingly difficult task to assign a 
fair proportion of time to the rival claimants without over-burdening 
the time-table to an extent which the considerations of health would 
necessarily forbid. Indeed, as a matter of fact, it is generally found 
impossible to give each of these rival studies a due place, and the 
consequence is that one or other has to be altogether abandoned ; so 
that if it is desired (exempli gratia) that a boy should learn modern 
languages, he is placed on the ‘modern side,’ and practically 
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abandons the study of the classics altogether. The case of geography 
is very different. If geography were properly taught, two hours a 
week should be ample to give such a solid and lasting foundation 
as would afford an admirable basis on which to superimpose any 
special studies in that direction which might in the case of particular 
boys or particular classes be considered desirable. For it must be 
remembered that our main object is not so much to turn out from 
our public schools boys who shall be experts in geographical knowledge, 
as to provide that in no case shall it be possible for a boy to leave a 
public school without having acquired at least a general working 
knowledge of the main divisions of the world in which he lives, sufficient 
to enable him to take an intelligent interest in events in every part 
of the globe. 

Again, from a purely abstract point of view, there is probably 
no study which, by the common consent of educational authorities of 
every description (whether their own particular branch be classics or 
mathematics, modern languages or physics), is so generally admitted 
to be a necessary concomitant in any scheme of liberal education. 
Opinions may, and do, differ as to the relative value of many of the 
studies which are pursued at our great public schools, and as to the 
exact proportion of time which should in fairness be allotted to each ; 
but I think it may safely be postulated that the representatives of 
the most opposite schools of thought would, without any exception, be 
prepared to admit that geography, provided it can be properly taught, 
should form an integral portion of any educational curriculum, whether 
its foundation be literary, mathematical, commercial, or purely 
scientific. If this be so—and I do not think the fact can be reason- 
ably questioned—the value of geography as a purely educational 
subject is at once apparent; whilst that value is obviously, for practical 
purposes, enormously enhanced in England by the fact that there 
is no country that has vaster commercial relations with every part 
of the habitable globe. The claims of geography are, indeed, mutatis 
mutandis, very much like those of the celebrated Athenian general, 
Themistocles. When his colleagues had to assign the rewards of 
merit after the battle of Salamis, they, without exception, each 
cast the first vote for himself; but they each, without exception, cast 
the second vote for Themistocles. And the real reasons why the 
study of geography has been so grossly neglected in the past are, 
first, that it is what the Greeks called a ‘ parergon,’ and, secondly 
(though this point is really intimately connected with the first), that 
there has been no definite or adequate conception on what lines the 
teaching of geography should proceed. Geography, in other words, 
has failed to receive adequate treatment in the ordinary educational 
time-table because, on the one hand, it had no champions, whose first 
business it might be to see that it was properly recognised and awarded 
its due place; and, secondly, because, for the same reason, there was no 
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geographical expert (as there were experts in classics, mathematics, 
and other recognised branches of education) to show exactly on what 
lines the teaching of this subject should proceed or what methods 
were best calculated to insure its proper appreciation and success. To 
this point it will be necessary to refer again; but in the meantime 
there are certain general advantages in the teaching of geography 
to which it is desirable that I should briefly refer. 

In the first place, I think it may fairly be claimed for geography 
that there is no subject, provided it be properly taught, which can be 
made more interesting, even to the ignorant and ill-informed, than this. 
The various divisions of the world’s surface are so intimately con- 
nected with the development and expansion of mankind that, if it 
be approached in a proper spirit, there is no branch of study which 
can equal this in vividness and reality of human interest. We all of 
us instinctively feel, with Pope, that ‘the proper study of mankind 
is man’; and for the ordinary individual, even if not for the pure 
scholar, any subject becomes interesting precisely in proportion to 
the extent that it deals in a vivid and graphic manner with the lives 
and interests of men and women. And this element of human interest 
is pre-eminently attached to geography ; because the history of man- 
kind is indissolubly connected with the various divisions of the globe. 
So much is this the case that at the end of any properly conducted 
system of lectures on geography any intelligent listener would inevit- 
ably have acquired a large measure of historical knowledge in addition, 
and that knowledge would have been impressed on his memory with 
all the added force and advantage which local associations necessarily 
give. 

But though the human interest necessarily predominates, geo- 
graphy has in the fact that it is so intimately associated with every 
scene of earthly beauty another great and powerful ally in its capacity 
to excite and stimulate interest. Mankind, and especially modern 
mankind, has an instinctive appreciation of beautiful scenery. There 
is nothing which appeals more to the average eye than this; there is 
no more powerful incentive to travel, or in the choice of a holiday 
resort. And if the motives which animate those fortunate individuals 
who are designated by the somewhat supercilious title of ‘ globe- 
trotters’ could be analysed, it would generally, I think, be found 
that it was not so much the desire to see ‘ cities and men’ (though 
this is, of course, a part of the inducement) as the unsatisfied yearning 
for beautiful scenery, which impelled their wandering footsteps. 

But, fortunately, it is no longer necessary to travel to get an 
almost absolutely perfect conception of the beauties which the most 
remote and inaccessible portions of the earth contain. Since the 
introduction and perfection of the magic-lantern it is possible to 
bring before the eyes of any audience the living counterpart of 
scenery which may be situated at the other end of the globe. The 
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magic-lantern, in fact, has solved the question which so many school- 
masters have anxiously asked themselves, namely, ‘How can geo- 
graphy be properly taught?’ It supplies that one touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin. It provides in the most striking 
and concrete form that element of human interest without which 
every study must to the average mind seem dull and disheartening. 
It imitates as nearly as possible the actual process of travelling, and 
thus affords that vivid incentive to geographical study which makes 
almost every traveller a lover of geographical knowledge. That the 
average pubiic-school boy, when he leaves school, has the haziest 
knowledge of general geography is, I fear, an undeniable fact ; but 
I think it is equally certain that after (say) ten years’ time he will, 
if he has travelled at all, have acquired a fair working knowledge 
of the world’s surface, though, of course, nothing compared to what 
his knowledge would have been could he have had a proper foundation 
in the days of his boyhood. And what is the reason of the improve- 
ment ? Simply that what in the old days, if it was presented to him 
at all, was presented as a dull and soulless task has been quickened 
into life and interest by the power of vitalising association. He has 
learnt that the places which were to him once mere names actually 
exist, and are filled with living men and women ; he has learnt that 
the scenes to which he heard vague and at the time unmeaning 
epithets attached have an actual and a present reality, and are, indeed, 
instinct with life and beauty. That which the ear failed to convey 
the eye has in a moment of time taught him. And having acquired 
this knowledge, having found out that those portions of the globe 
which he has visited are actually endowed with permanent interest, 
he has been able to go a step further, and to take an almost equally 
pleasurable interest in reading or hearing of places which he has never 
visited. And all this interest and all this pleasure can in a large 
measure be conveyed by means of the magic-lantern, and they can 
be conveyed at a minimum cost of time. 

The magic-lantern, in fact, does for the study of geography pre- 
cisely what the illustrated page does for the modern magazine: w# 
makes it interesting, and therefore acceptable, to the average individual. 
It is to this fact that the amazing development of illustrated monthly 
journalism owes its success. While the circulation of illustrated 
magazines has increased in the most phenomenal way, the popularity 
of the older magazines, which were founded before this simple fact 
became apparent, and which have refused to bow to the new order of 
things, has in some cases been seriously threatened. From the point 
of view of good literature this may be deplored; but the result is 
undeniable, and affords a striking illustration of the interest which 
scenic representation never fails to impart to the ordinary mind in 
the case of any branch of human knowledge or human interest. And 
until this simple truth be comprehended by the head masters of our 
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public schools—that the sum-total of the philosophy of geographical 
education lies in the magic-lantern—the teaching of geography will 
never be anything but perfunctory and elusive. Fortunately, this 
truth has already been recognised in other quarters, and in some 
cases it even seems to have been partially endorsed in the case of 
individual public schools. But, as I shall presently hope to show, 
to make adequate and intelligent use of the magic-lantern nothing 
will suffice but a system of the most complete co-operative education, 
undertaken by our great public schools in common, or at least by 
individual groups of such schools. For it is a peculiar and note- 
worthy feature of geography that, owing to the fact that it can best 
be taught by the aid of the magic-lantern, it can also best be taught 
to comparatively large audiences—that is to say, in the form of illus- 
trated lectures. There is something curiously sympathetic and 
inspiring in a large audience. Ask any practical speaker whether 
he would rather address a small or a large meeting, and his reply will 
surely invariably be that anempty or half-empty room acts like a wet 
blanket on his mind. And the inspiration which is derived from 
a large gathering communicates itself not only to the speaker, but to 
the audience itself. This is another reason why geography, if it be 
properly taught (and by properly taught I mean taught with the aid 
and illustrations of lantern-slides), should really be a peculiarly easy 
subject for a head master to provide for as part of his curriculum. 
In the case of most other subjects the difficulty is to make the classes 
small enough to secure individual tuition ; and as it necessarily follows 
that, the smaller the classes, the greater will be the expense, a head 
master often has to content himself with classes whose numbers he 
cannot but recognise are really too large to provide for ideal teaching. 
But with geography taught by means of the magic-lantern exactly the 
opposite is the case. Provided that the lecturer be competent—pro- 
vided, that is to say, that he makes his subject-matter as interesting 
as any lecture dealing with such a variety of issues can undoubtedly 
be made in the hands of a fairly able speaker who knows his particular 
subject—the greater the numbers the better will be the result. 

For it is another immense advantage of geography that, if taught 
in the form of lectures, it need not be taught by what for want of a 
better name I may term a geographical expert. This is not the case 
with other studies. It would obviously be absurd to expect any 
satisfactory classical results in a school where the masters were not 
themselves competent classics. The same principle applies equally 
to mathematics, modern languages, natural science, and (though not, 
perhaps, in so great a degree) to history. But in the case of a lecture 
on geography all that is necessary is (1) that the lecturer should have 
personally visited, or at least be intimately acquainted with, the actual 
country or locality which is the subject-matter of his address, and 
(2) that he should bea fluent, or at the least a fairly fluent, speaker. 
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Indeed, this latter quality is so essential that I am not certain that it 
should not have been placed first ; while though it would, perhaps, not 
always be necessary, it would be extremely desirable that he should 
have visited the country on which he has to speak. Indeed, first-hand 
knowledge of the subject-matter of the lecture is so important that I 
am not certain that it should not be regarded as a sine qua non of 
geographical teaching. If this be admitted, I may put the matter in a 
slightly different way by postulating that in the teaching of geography 
it is not so much a general geographical expert that is required (and, 
indeed, the services of such an Admirable Crichton would be hard to ob- 
tain), but a particular geographical expert so far as the subject-matter 
of each individual lecture is concerned. I very much doubt whether 
the ‘local colouring’ which actual residence in a particular locality 
or country alone can give can be at all adequately compensated for 
by any amount of reading, however intelligently directed. And I 
am quite certain that any effort to impart too much information in 
the course of such a lecture (which is the kind of error into which one 
who had not visited the actual locality might easily fall) would be a 
mistake of a most fatal character. The slides themselves, if they are 
properly chosen, will g ve much of the information required ; especially 
if, as I imagine is not beyond accomplishment, a good map of the 
country were kept permanently on the screen, to which (in addition 
to the various slides) the lecturer could, as occasion required, refer. 
For I repeat the prime consideration must be to make such a lecture 
interesting, and this must be accomplished even at the expense of 
encouraging a certain modicum of amusement. This is the plan which 
politicians, and especially colonial politicians, so often pursue when 
giving a political address, and it certainly seems to succeed in interest- 
ing their audiences. A few months ago I heard one of the leaders 
of the Dominion Parliament address a large audience in Montreal. 
He gave from the point of view of his party an able and lucid exposition 
of Canadian politics; but in the course of his address he managed 
to introduce at least a dozen highly ludicrous stories, some of which 
were, perhaps, a little far-fetched, but all of which at least accomplished 
the desired result of maintaining the interest of the audience. Simi- 
larly, I think the ideal lecturer on geography, especially before a 
public-school audience, would be one who would not be afraid of 
combining amusement with instruction. 

And, as a matter of fact, it so happens that in the Agents-General 
for the respective colonies there already exists a body of men who by 
the very nature of their training and in virtue of their office are ideally 
qualified for such a task. An agent-general is almost invariably one 
who has won his way to the front through the storm and stress of 
colonial political life. He is, therefore, almost necessarily a practised 
platform speaker, and he naturally possesses an intimate knowledge 
of the colony which he represents. If some of these gentlemen could 
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be persuaded to deliver lectures on their respective colonies at our 
leading public schools, one can hardly imagine how it could be possible 
to obtain persons more admirably fitted for such a purpose. Nor 
should the task of persuasion be under the circumstances very difficult. 
It is one of the main functions of an agent-general’s office to use his 
best endeavours in making the resources and amenities of the colony 
which he represents known to the largest possible number of the 
British public. For an agent-general, therefore, to give a lecture 
before such an audience as is represented by a great public school 
would be an opportunity in precise correspondence with the duties 
of his official position ; and would be all the more acceptable at the 
present time, when almost every colony realises the desirability of 
attracting by all legitimate means the largest possible proportion of 
British emigration. It must not, however, be thought that I am 
suggesting that the Agents-General should become officia! lecturers 
to the great public schools, though an occasional lecture from any of 
these gentlemen would certainly prove highly acceptable. I merely 
desire to indicate the kind of lecture which it is most desirable should 
be given; for, apart from the official. representatives of the colonies, 
there must be many colonials, either permanently or temporarily 
resident in England, who would be admirably qualified to give lectures 
on their individual colonies, and might be not unwilling to have such 
an opportunity of making their respective merits more widely known. 

It is certain that under present conditions ludicrous ignorance 
of colonial geography, which is often displayed by English writers, 
even in so simple a matter as in correctly addressing an envelope, 
causes a good deal of natural irritation amongst the recipients ; though 
I suspect that sometimes colonial ignorance of English geography 
is very nearly as dense. Still, when a letter is addressed with some 
such superscription as ‘John Jones, Esq., Tasmania, New Zealand,’ 
the thousand miles of geographical error thereby implied not unnatu- 
rally causes a certain amount of amused indignation. Such mistakes 
are not infrequent, and I have myself seen a letter emanating from an 
official quarter, where it might have been thought that such errors 
would be carefully guarded against, with an address quite as ludi- 
crously incorrect as the one given above. But, apart altogether from the 
desirability of not causing unnecessary irritation to the susceptibilities 
of those who in some cases are somewhat unreasonably prone to take 
offence, there is the far more practical need of an intimate acquaintance 
amongst the wealthier commercial classes of England with those por- 
tions of the globe which, with their increasing population, are rapidly 
becoming more and more desirable markets for the British manufac- 
turer and the British merchant. If, from the point of view of a wide 
and liberal general education, there is no study which is more informing 
to the mind than geography, it is at least equally true that, from a 
practieal point of view, there is no study which is more eminently 
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necessary for the proper training of a commercial nation. Geography, 
as I have endeavoured to show, has many claims for a more extended 
recognition ; but of its many merits, there is hardly any more obvious 
than this—that in a peculiar and unique degree it combines the advan- 
tages of astudy admirably fitted to expand and enlarge the mind with 
the everyday requirements of a practical age. 

It now remains that I should endeavour to indicate a working 
scheme which, I venture to think, might, with a few slight modifications, 
be successfully applied to most of our great public schools ; but before 
I attempt that task there is one other point in connection with the 
abstract side of the case on which I should briefly wish to touch. 

I have already emphasised the desirability of every public-school 
boy acquiring at least a working knowledge of the main divisions of 
the earth’s surface. The chief countries of the world and their 
respective centres of population should at least be as familiar to any 
boy at the close of his public-school career as a knowledge of, say, the 
ordinary rules of Latin grammar or the simpler mathematical exer- 
cises. But there is another phase of geographical teaching which, so 
far as I am aware, has been almost totally neglected at our public 
schools, but which is really deserving of special attention, for it contains 
the germ of an attractive study. I refer to the desirability of incul- 
cating in every school an exact and accurate knowledge of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood by which it is surrounded. 

I never knew how attractive this minute specialisation could be 
made until, having acquired property in one of the colonies, I began 
to study the chart of the district. To be able to accurately delineate 
the immediate neighbourhood in which one lives is of immense practical 
advantage ; and it is a habit which is not only easily acquired, but 
which, when acquired, imparts a new interest to one’s surroundings, 
especially if a due knowledge of the points of the compass is made an 
integral part of such a study. 

I may now revert to the working scheme to which I have just 
alluded. The great essential, to my mind, is that there should be co- 
operation between a group of, say. six public schools, so that the same 
lecture should be delivered at each, in order to secure the best available 
talent at a minimum of expense. In this there should be no great 
difficulty, if once a definite system were pre-arranged. As I have 
already suggested, it should be comparatively easy to secure the 
services of quite a number of persons who would not only be willing, 
but in every way competent, to give most interesting lectures on the 
various divisions of our colonial empire. 

It would merely require a certain amount of organisation to arrange 
for a series of such lectures to take place in any one particular term 
at a given school or group of schools; while as regards the geography 
of Europe, there must be in every public school several of the assistant 
masters who would be admirably qualified, without any further training, 
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to lecture on almost every country of the Continent, including Italy 
and Greece. Moreover, if such a system were once established, and 
the principle of co-operative interchange of lecturers arranged, it would 
be by no means difficult to get suitable persons to visit in their holidays 
such countries as it might be desired to include in the regular curri- 
culum. 

If I may pass for a moment to the consideration of details, the 
ideal plan would seem to be for five or six of the great public schools 
to combine together for the purpose of sharing the advantages of the 
lectures, which should, of course, without exception, be illustrated by 
lantern-slides, and be delivered for an hour on one fixed evening of 
the week, each school agreeing to take one particular evening through- 
out the term. Moreover, during the course of the following week each 
member of a co-operating school should be required, as part of an 
evening’s preparation, to study on the map the particular country 
of the preceding lecture, and be required on the morning following 
that preparation (a) to fill in on an outline map the chief towns, 
rivers, and other leading geographical features of the country, and (b) 
to draw from memory an outline map of the same. These maps 
should be marked as part of the regular school course ; while a brief 
résumé of the previous lecture, in the form of a short essay to be written 
in school, might also be required. An hour should be amply sufficient 
to cover the whole of this work, excepting the time required for pre- 
paration ; so that the actual hours weekly given to geography would 
only be two, which surely cannot be considered an excessive demand 
on the time-table, especially when it is remembered that one of those 
hours (namely, that occupied by the lecture) could hardly be classified 
as actual work, however valuable its effects might be. 

Without in any way attempting to prescribe a hard-and-fast plan, 
I may briefly indicate the length of time which a course of geography 
lectures might be arranged to take, and the kind of classification 
which it would probably be found desirable to make. Most of our 
great public schools have an academic year consisting of three terms ; 
and there is hardly any boy, however brief his school career may be, 
who does not stay at least that length of time, while the average limit 
is probably from four to five years, and in some schools even longer. 

A two years’ course would, therefore, include every boy ; and if the 
same kind of course were repeated every two years, with different 
lecturers, and therefore a correspondingly different treatment, suffi- 
cient variety would ‘be afforded to prevent any feeling of monotony 
arising from undue repetition of the subject. This, however, is in any 
case a mere matter of detail, for there would be nothing to prevent 
a course being extended to four or even six years. Merely, therefore, 
by way of illustrating the general principle, I will suppose that a two 
years’ course should be adopted, during which, at each of the co-operat- 
ing schools, one illustrated lecture should be delivered during each week 
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on some particular country or division of the world. To make these 
lectures provide the maximum of usefulness it would clearly be desir- 
able that some definite plan should be pursued, and that during each 
term, so far as possible, some main division of the earth’s surface should 
be treated in detail. On such a plan the great colonial units might 
first be dealt with, while together with them might be joined those 
countries with which by geographical position they were specially 
connected. Thus, in the first year the first term might be devoted 
to Australia and New Zealand (with the addition of New Guinea 
and the South Sea Islands), and the individual lectures be divided as 
follows, namely, one to the discovery and settlement of Australia ; 
one to each of the six Australian States; one to New Zealand; 
one to New Guinea, and one to the South Sea Islands. 

The second term might be particularly devoted to Canada, giving, 
however, two lectures to the United States and one to South America. 
The third might be given especially to the South African colonies, 
including, however, the whole of Africa, and in particular assigning 
one or two lectures to Egypt and the Nile. 

The first term of the second year might be devoted to Europe, and 
the second to Asia; while the third term (completing the course) 
might be assigned to special subjects, such as industries of the British 
Isles, Palestine, Athens, &c. 

A course of ten lectures in each term would probably be found sufi- 
cient for the general purposes of the above scheme, while on any 
vacant days special subjects might be arranged ; e.g., during the first 
term a lecture on the ‘ Industries of Australia,’ ‘Sheep Farming in 
Australia,’ ‘Tropical Industries of Australia,’ or the like, might be 
added to the curriculum. 

From the following table the details of the plan suggested will be 
seen at a glance : 

First YEAR 


SUBJECTS OF LECTURES 


First Term Second Term Third Term 





o 


OHA Spe p 


. Australia (mainly 


historical, with 
large map). 


- New South Wales. 


Victoria. 

South Australia. 
West Australia. 
Queensland. 


Tasmania. 
New Zealand. 
New Guinea. 


. South Sea Islands. 





. Canada (historical, 


with large map). 
. Maritime Provinces 
. Quebec. 


. Ontario. 
. Manitoba. 


. British Columbia. 


. United States. 
. United States. 


. South America. 





- Northern Africa (with 
large map, histori- | 


cal). 


. 8. Africa (with large 


map, historical). 


8. Cape Colony. 


atal. 


- Orange River Colony. | 
. Transvaal. 


- Rhodesia. 
. Egypt and the Nile. 
. German Africa and 


the Congo State. 


. Stanley’s and Living: | 


stone’s Travels. 


SOM AS oe 
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Seconp YEAR 


SUBJECTS OF LECTURES 








First Term Second Term Third Term 


. Asia (with large map, | The British Isles, with 

historical). special lectures on 

India. British industries, 

Indian Mutiny. scenery, cathedrals, 
universities, &c. 


. Europe (with large 
map, historical). 
France and Belgium. 
German Empire and 
Holland. 
. Spain and Portugal. 
Austria. 
Switzerland. 
Italy. 
Greece. 
. Russia. 
. Norway and Sweden. | 


Arabia. 

Afghanistan. (For this might be 
Burma. substituted alternate 
China. courses on other spe- 
Japan. cial subjects, so as to 
. Siberia. introduce the above 
. East Indian Islands. course once in four or 
six years.) 


SOMAIM Am gp0 
SOMA rm wr pe 


_ 
_ 





The above table is merely given by way of illustration, and as 
an indication of the kind of scheme which might be evolved after 
due consideration. Especially in regard to details it is offered merely 
by way of suggestion. For instance, in the first term’s course it might 
very probably be found advisable to devote two lectures to New Zealand 
and to include New Guinea in the South Sea Islands. 

Again, the West Indies have been omitted altogether, because I 


have not felt certain whether they should be included in the second 
term’s course or transferred to some other series. 

At the same time, to the extent that it gives special prominence 
to British colonial geography and to the great British self-governing 
communities, the table has been deliberately framed; and I am 
strongly of the opinion that, under any scheme of classification, an 
equally prominent place should be given to our colonial possessions, 
however much the treatment might vary in detail. 

The cost of such a scheme would hardly, I think, be excessive. In a 
school numbering five hundred pupils the total expenses for each 
lecture should hardly exceed a shilling a head, and in a good many in- 
stances even that sum might, probably, be very considerably reduced. 

That our public schools should co-operate for educational purposes 
is, I admit, a somewhat novel suggestion, and one which the legitimate 
conservatism of these great institutions might at first be inclined to 
oppose. But the principle is, after all, not altogether a new one. Head 
masters already not infrequently interchange pulpits, and the inter- 
change of lecturers is really only the extension of the same principle 
to a different plane. But even were the proposal altogether a new one, 
I am radical enough to believe that a new century demands new 
methods; and even the most strenuous opponents of change will 
hardly deny that some forward step should be taken in regard to the 
teaching of this great and important subject. Its neglect in the 
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past by our leading public schools has been little less than an educa- 
tional scandal, and the adoption of some system more consonant with 
the demands of modern education seems a matter of urgent necessity. 
If I have been somewhat over-bold in suggesting a positive scheme 
of constructive reform, I may plead by way of excuse that it seemed 
scarcely fair to offer mere negative criticism; and I can at least offer 
this defence for my own proposals—that they have been evolved after 
mature deliberation and are the result of a somewhat extended know- 
ledge of the great divisions of the Empire. ‘Our public schools are 
entrusted with the highest educational interests of the country, and it 
is time that they should make proper and systematic provision for 
one of the most useful and instructive of all branches of human 
knowledge. 


R. E. MacnaGuren. 
McGill University. 





THE PROBLEM OF EARTHQUAKES 


To the man in the street an earthquake is like a thunderstorm, tornado, 
or voleanic eruption, merely an incomprehensible and disastrous 
convulsion of nature. To the scientist it is caused by a settlement in 
the earth’s crust, due to the shrinkage of a cooling planet, and he 
points, in support of his view, to the many ‘ faults’ in the rocks— 
a geological term for vertical breaks in the continuity of horizontal 
strata, one or other side of which has been raised or depressed. 

When earthquakes happen in some remote districts of Italy or 
Japan they are soon forgotten ; but now that two of the most flourishing 
towns on the Pacific seaboard of America, whose names are household 
words, have been stricken, incidentally sweeping away millions sterling 
of the reserves of our most enterprising insurance companies, an 
inquiry into the cause of such sudden and appalling catastrophes 
may be of interest, even though our own dwellings in England are 
practically outside of any present earthquake zone. 

The bald statement that earthquakes are due to the shrinkage 
of a cooling planet is not an entirely satisfying explanation, for it does 
not fit with or explain any of the peculiarities of their manifestations, 
whilst the formation of geological faults may be infinitely gradual 
and wholly unaccompanied by shocks. Mountain chains rise slowly 
to attain vast altitudes, or sink again to lower levels; coast-lines 
and islands rise or become submerged ; volcanic vents are upraised 
and become active or dormant : all these movements taking place in 
proximity to the sea. This unrest along certain lines whilst the vast 
interiors of continents remain undisturbed scarcely suggests the kind 
of general corrugating and depressing action which would accompany 
a general secular shrinkage. What it does suggest is that there must 
be imprisoned underground forces at work along lines of least resistance. 

What these forces are, and how they are set in movement, are 
questions of the highest importance, and these we shall attempt to 
solve. 

The solid crust of the earth has been the subject of examination 
since geology became a science. It is composed of sedimentary 
strata deposited under water, their composition varying with the 
depth of water, proximity of land, the geological epoch, and the 
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subsequent pressure and heat, infiltration, &c., they have been exposed 
to. They comprise sandstones, limestones, clays, slates, shales, 
maris, grits and conglomerates, of every quality and degree of hardness. 
In other regions the rocks are crystalline, having been originally 
molten, called Plutonic, as granite, porphyry, serpentine, basalt, &c. ; 
or originally sedimentary rocks, but rendered crystalline by intense 
heat and pressure of superincumbent strata since removed, as the 
gneisses, marbles, &c., called Metamorphic. The earth’s crust is thus 
composed of heterogeneous elements ; but all possess one important 
property—fiexibility, though in varying degrees. Alike in very 
moderate elevations and in lofty mountain chains, the rocks are seen 
to have been thrown into arches and troughs and even to have been 
crumpled and folded like sheets of paper, or dislocated or broken up by 
the enormous strains and stresses they have been subjected to. These 
are the strikes, dips, synclinals and anticlinals, faults, folds, upthrows 
and downthrows of geologists, modest examples of which can be seen 
anywhere in cliffs and even in quarries and railway cuttings. 

Of the conditions prevailing beneath the crust we know far less. 
When pits are sunk the temperature increases at a progressive rate 
with the depth, boiling springs are encountered, some making their 
way to the surface, red-hot stones and ash and molten rock are violently 
extruded through vents, but most significant of all to the geologist is 
the metamorphism of rocks, which must have been melted at rela- 
tively moderate depths, but are now exposed on the surface in every 
quarter of the globe. There is thus the certainty that the cooled 
surface is underlain at some not altogether inaccessible depth by rock 
in a molten state, both fluid and pasty, through heat. Below this 
is the intensely heated solid sphere, to which astronomers assign the 
rigidity and density of steel, and which is kept solid by compression 
of the external layers. Between the superheated nucleus, kept solid 
by compression, and the cool enveloping shell in which lies the com- 
pressing force, some intermediate condition must exist. With lessen- 
ing pressure nearer the surface normal conditions must prevail, and 
rocks at their melting temperature must be in the liquid state of slag 
from a smelting furnace. 

Our globe would therefore consist of an outer cooled heterogeneous 
and flexible crust, with a temperature increasing downwards, and 
passing into rocks at and above the melting point in a liquid state, 
which in turn overlie the heated nucleus, kept solid by compression 
and of the rigidity of steel. 

If the crust were undisturbed, the molten layer upon which it 
rests would be inactive ; but atmospheric agencies, frost and rain, 
are ceaselessly at work transporting weight from the hills and depositing 
it under the sea, decreasing the pressure here and adding to it there. 
The rivers debouch into the sea charged with silt, which is eventually 
deposited outside the influence of the surf; and the breakers acting 
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like a rasp along the base of the cliffs contribute their quota of sediment, 
eroding and breaking up the coast, the material being carried out by 
the waves to swell the deposits forming parallel to the shore within 
the littoral zone. Geology reveals that these deposits may in time 
reach thousands of feet in thickness. Simultaneously the removal 
of weight by the breakers impairs the resisting power of the crust 
along the actual sea margin. Thus two parallel lines are continually 
forming, the one of increasing pressure and the other of decreasing 
resistance. 

Is the crust so flexible as to be sensible to such readjustments of 
weight? In a past age when perhaps man was already among its 
inhabitants, the earth suffered in places from a glacial period when 
vast ice caps formed over the elevated regions. Under one of these 
accumulations the whole of Wales sank beneath the sea level, rising 
again to its existing height as the ice melted away. In hotter regions 
masses of coral are forming reefs and atolls rising in some cases from 
water hundreds of fathoms deep. The polypes forming the coral 
can only live in surf near the surface, and unless subsidence had 
continuously kept pace with deposition no such masses could have 
been formed. Many of the great rivers empty into bays sheltered 
from coast currents and there form’ deltas which have been proved 
by borings to be thousands of feet thick, yet each foot has been formed 
in water a few feet deep, as proved by the angle of bedding, the fauna, 
drifted land débris, and the sorting action of the waves. In all these 
cases the crust must have sagged under the increasing load of added 
material, and, did it not similarly give way under the additions of 
weight along the littoral zone, every island and continent would 
be surrounded for miles by shoals no deeper than the disturbing motion 
of the waves. When the crust sags out to sea, the column of water 
over it deepens, augmenting the pressure. The pressure acting on 
the molten layer tends to squeeze it, not seaward where the water is 
deeper, but towards the shore where a line of least resistance is already 
prepared by the breakers. 

The effect of steadily increasing lateral pressure acting on a long 
and relatively weak shore line of heterogeneous materials must be 
extremely complex. The molten matter is able to eat its way upward 
like a corrosive fluid melting the rocks it successively comes in contact 
with, until it finds relief in pouring out lava in streams of appalling 
magnitude. This was the fate of the seaboard of the north-east 
Atlantic in Tertiary times, remains of these eruptions existing in the 
masses of basaltic trap rock in Antrim, the Hebrides, Farées, Iceland, 
Spitzbergen, and Greenland. But where the superincumbent strata are 
still thick and massive, and especially where they have been already 
arched into lines of hills, as, judging by the watershed, must have been 
the case along the Pacific coast of America, the molten matter would 
continually and irresistibly force the crust upward, producing a chain 
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of mountains, volcanic or otherwise, parallel to the coast. Simul- 
taneously, owing to the pressure being lateral, the molten liquid would 
force itself along existing cleavage planes and lines of bedding of 
laminated and stratified rocks, for it must not be overlooked that all 
sedimentary strata upheaved above sea level are bent and strained, 
dried and shrunk, and infiltrated, everywhere presenting lines of 
fracture and partings, like masonry on a Cyclopean scale. On these 
the molten matter, capable of dissolving as well as penetrating, presses 
with ever-increasing insistence, gathering force perhaps for years, 
until resistance suddenly yields and the fiery liquid is injected with 
terrific disruptive force along the lines of bedding. Thus the shocks 
of earthquake which startle civilisation and destroy opulent cities 
are produced at uncertain intervals and without warning. On the 
west coast of America we are witnessing this majestic action in full 
force to-day, for the mighty Pacific is slowly deepening along its 
eastern margin, and raising its long shore line into colossal ridges 
which now form almost continuous chains of mountains. 


J. Starkiz GARDNER. 





THE SUDERMANN CYCLE 


HERMANN SUDERMANN occupies an impregnable position in German 
literature ; the best critics have acknowledged him as a great literary 
artist, while the almost unanimous voice of the German people has 
proclaimed him as worthy to rank with their great dramatists of a 
hundred years ago. It is a curious fact to observe that, whereas so 
often in this country what obtains the praise of the critics wins little 
or no approval from the people, in Germany they are constantly to be 
found in accord. Since 1889, when Sudermann produced Die Ehre at 
the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, his plays have always drawn large audiences, 
and these among a people who take the drama seriously, who are content 
to see their Schiller, Lessing, and Goethe again and again without any 
sense of weariness, and who probably know their Shakespeare far better 
than the average Englishman does. I have seen Sudermann performed 
in small provincial theatres, by excellent companies of actors, to an 
audience of small shopkeepers, minor officials, and solid matrons, whose 
appreciation was serious and intelligent, and who evidently found in the 
problems suggested by the dramatist—problems, be it said, of eternal 
interest—subjects which they could understand and that interested 
them. The contrast between an English provincial theatre and a 
German one is very marked: in Germany every little town has its 
theatre, in which during the winter season a repertory of excellent 
plays is given; there are no long runs, and the actors and actresses re- 
ceive but modest salaries, yet they are often highly talented players, who 
perform their parts, however small, with a carefulness and an intelligence 
which show a real desire to understand the dramatist’s meaning. In 
England our system of ‘ star’ actors and long runs tends probably to 
carelessness about minor parts, and a certain lack of originality and 
spontaneity which is impossible when two or three different plays are 
performed perhaps in a week. 

Sudermann’s play, Die Ehre, was performed at a moment when the 
German stage was at a somewhat low ebb, when the conventions which 
80 often rule the stage were strong, and great traditions of noble German 
drama were in danger of being forgotten. To him, and to his contem- 
porary Hauptmann, belong the honour of having restored the drama 
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to its earlier position as a living force, and probably to-day the German 
people are more influenced by the stage than any other nation, for they 
possess what neither England nor France possesses—a vital drama, a 
drama that deals with real flesh and blood, that, depicting contem- 
porary life (as Sudermann nearly always does), sees below the passing 
phases of the time and pierces to what is of no age and of no country. 
It is impossible to compare Sudermann profitably with any con- 
temporary English writer, for with the exception of Mr. G. B. Shaw 
we have no one who has any real claim to be considered a serious 
dramatist. Clever as our dramatists undoubtedly are, most of them 
would probably themselves acknowledge that they have not attempted 
to deal with the serious problems of life in a serious fashion, and that 
even when they have depicted contemporary manners and contem- 
porary problems, it has only been from the outside, as in the case of 
Mr. Pinero and Mr. H. A. Jones. The latter, however, once or twice 
attempted something far more serious in Judah and The Middleman, 
but either he exhausted that vein too quickly or found it an unprofitable 
one, for he soon abandoned it. One has only to compare Mr. H. A. Jones’s 
series of females with a past (or desirous of having one) with Sudermann’s 
women who have sinned and been punished, to see that a whole world of 
emotions, beliefs, and ideas separate the two dramatists. With Mr. Shaw 
the case is different, for he certainly takes his art seriously, but then he 
is incapable of drawing a character that is alive, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the truly delightful chauffeur in Man and Superman, who is 
a distinct creation. His men and women are always interesting, often 
witty ; he makes us think, and bids us examine our favourite conven- 
tions and shibboleths. He is never dull and often wise, but none of 
these things makes a great dramatist, unless he can endow his men and 
women with life. It is with his women that Mr. Shaw fails signally : 
his Candida is a bundle of opinions, interesting enough, but with no 
blood in her veins, Major Barbara is an incomprehensible set of prin- 
ciples, which yield at the slightest pressure, while Mrs. Warren is a 
monstrosity, and Vivie a piece of animated wood. 

And it is just as a delineator of female character that Sudermann 
is specially great ; his women are far better than his men, and in nearly 
every play the interest of the action concerns itself with the women 
rather than with the men. His studies of women are profound, and those 
of the modern women of intense interest to his own generation ; he 
has given us a series of portraits of women which stands almost alone, 
although the influence of Ibsen may certainly be traced. His heroines 
—Magda, Beate in Es lebe das Leben, Thea in Das Blumenboot—are essen- 
tially modern ; and although it is true that the problems that face them 
are those that women of all ages have had to face, their attitude towards 
them is so utterly different that the problem itself scarce seems the 
same. His women desire to think for themselves, to act for themselves, 
to be themselves, even if by so doing they become jacquainted with 
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the terrible facts of life, from a knowledge of which their less thinking 
sisters are spared ; they are, most of them, women of intensity and of 
intellect, women who when they err know it, and do not gloss over 
their fault, sometimes indeed, as in the case of the heroine of Es lebe das 
Leben, they regret nothing and acknowledge no wrong. 

Yet Sudermann makes us feel everywhere that ‘the wages of sin is 
death’; retribution, in some shape or another, always falls, not neces- 
sarily on the most guilty person, yet on someone, and we are conscious 
throughout his tragedies of a Nemesis that will overtake his prota- 
gonists. It is thus that the great dramatists fashioned their tragic 
plays, and it is in this spirit that Shakespeare gives us a drowned Ophelia 
and a stifled Desdemona. Even where his heroines commit sins which 
we can neither approve nor justify, as Raffaela in Das Blumenboot, we 
can understand their so doing, and in many cases we are right in giving 
them our sympathy, and often we are bound to accord them admira- 
tion, for his women possess in a marked degree that courage which is 
so rare and so beautiful in both sexes : the courage to face facts, to tear 
off conventions, and to follow the light wheresoever it may lead. It is 
this courage that makes out of Magda and Beate, both women with a 
past, noble beings, to whom it is impossible to refuse our respect, and 
the same courage enables Leonore in Die Ehre to abandon the con- 
ventions by which she has always been hedged around, and to give 
herself to the man she loves, who happens to belong to a far lower 
social rank than her own. But Sudermann’s women are not merely 
courageous and independent-minded—were they that alone they would 
not command our sympathy so greatly—they are essentially womanly 
in that one and all desire love with a passionate intensity, and in each 
case it is the desire to fulfil the deepest need of her nature that brings 
about conflict, and often tragedy. 

The German theatre in London deserves the heartiest thanks of all 
lovers of the drama for having afforded them an opportunity of studying 
Sudermann’s best plays, which are not nearly so familiar to English 
people as their greatness deserves. For while we have translations 
and adaptations without number from the French dramatists, it is 
but rarely that the works of contemporary German dramatists see the 
light here. Yet in many ways they would mean more to us than the 
French plays, for the German mind, naturally, is more akin to ours 
than the French, and the lack of appreciation that has been shown 
towards Sudermann and Hauptmann is probably due to the fact that 
fewer people read German than French, and not to the relative merits 
of the plays themselves. In the six plays that were presented to 
an English audience, two—Morituri and Das Blumenboot—had never 
before been performed in this country, while three others, Die Schmet- 
terlingsschlacht, a comedy, Das Gliick im Winkel and Die Ehre, are 
only known to a limited circle of English readers of German, as they 
have not yet been translated. 
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Die Heimat, entitled in its English dress Magda, is familiar to a 
large number of theatre-goers through the acting of Signora Duse 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell; the magnificent impersonation of the 
former can never be forgotten by those who had the privilege of seeing 
it. Mrs. Campbell’s reading of the part, though interesting and power- 
ful, rather fails to express the delicacy and refinement of Magda, which 
differentiate her from the many heroines of drama whose case outwardly 
is the same as her own. The play gives us the conflict between the old 
and the new, between the father with his patriarchal idea of authority 
and the modern daughter with her passion to live her own life. The 
situation is often almost theatrical, but it is redeemed from any tinge 
of artificiality by the struggle that takes place in Magda between her 
duty to an utterly conventional father, whose code of honour she 
believes to be entirely false, and her duty to her child, for whose exist- 
ence she is responsible. Sympathy is never alienated from Magda, 
yet the father with his military training and stern idea of filial duty 
wins from us, almost unwillingly, a certain measure of respect and great 
pity. His idols are false idols, nevertheless the shattering of them 
destroys all that makes life worth living to him. In his home, he says, 
* there is no talk about heredity, no arguments concerning individuality, 
no scandalous gossip, modern ideas have no entrance there; . . . in 
this house old-fashioned ideas of paternal authority rule, and will rule as 
long as I live; and am I therefore to be called a tyrant?’ And to this 
narrow-minded but honest martinet has been born a daughter with a 
nature entirely opposed to his own, an artist to her finger-tips, with all 
the gifts and all the limitations belonging to this nature. Magda is a 
true child of her father in that she possesses his tenacity and deter- 
mination, and, given two such characters in close proximity, conflict 
is bound to arise. Magda’s faults are those of generous, passionate 
youth thrown amid adverse circumstances ; it is a purely conventional 
code of honour that bids her marry the man who has so shamefully 
deserted her in her hour of need, and we are glad that the conditions 
imposed by him and by her father prevent her from becoming his wife. 
By thus acting she never became in the eyes of the ‘ world’ (it was 
only the ‘ world’ of a very narrow-minded, conventional set of people) 
a ‘respectable woman,’ but, at any rate, she maintained her self- 
respect. The love of her child was stronger than any power exercised 
by the society into which she was born. 

The play is full of striking and beautiful scenes, one of the most 
touching being that between the father and daughter after the former 
has promised the pastor—who has always loved Magda—to ask no 
questions concerning her past. The famous singer has returned to her 
native town, after many years’ absence, during which she has suffered 
and experienced much, and finds her old home just as it was. Life 
has stood still with the inmates of that quiet home ; it is a great con- 
trast to her existence, and she is touched by her father’s joy in her 
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return, and the affection given her by her young sister. But she knows, 
in spite of this, that life would be impossible for her in these narrow sur- 
roundings, while her father cannot conceal his anxiety concerning her 
unknown past ; her beauty, her charm, her tenderness towards himself, 
all inspire him with suspicion. ‘ Tell me,’ he implores her, ‘ that you 
have remained pu in body and soul, and then you can go on your 
own way with my b. sing.’ Magda’s answer gives the keynote of her 
character. ‘I have been true to myself, dear father.’ In the scene 
between Magda and the man who deserted her, dramatic interest 
reaches its height, and there are few passages in modern literature so 
poignant and so tragic. He, the mean-spirited, pompous, lying coward, 
whom chance has brought into the circle of her father’s friends, and 
who has become a highly respectable, pious member of society, is 
nervous and anxious to meet once again his early love, but to conceal 
their relations. He expects reproaches: it is Magda’s thanks that 
overwhelm him when, in a speech of unsurpassed passion and vehemence, 
she tells him what he had meant to her. ‘I was a stupid, thoughtless 
creature, enjoying my liberty like an escaped monkey—through you 
I became a woman. To whatever height I have reached in my art, for 
what I am in myself, I have you to thank. My soul was like a silent 
harp, and through you the storm swept over it ; it has sounded almost 
to breaking the whole scale of emotions which brings us women to 
maturity—love and hate and revenge and ambition and’ (springing 
up) ‘necessity, necessity, necessity—threefold necessity—and the 
greatest, the strongest, the highest of all—the love of a mother for a 
child! all that I owe you.’ 

In Die Ehre we are introduced into a lower middle-class family 
in Berlin, which occupies the back of a house, the front part of which 
belongs to a very rich manufacturer. The bourgeois family, the 
Heineckes, consists of a father, mother, and two daughters, one of 
whom is unmarried and beautiful. A son, Robert, has been for 
years abroad in the employ of the rich manufacturer. He has 
educated himself, is high-principled, serious-minded, with ideals of 
womanhood which make him desire to reverence and cherish his mother 
and sisters. After an absence abroad of many years, during which the 
memory of home and fatherland has occupied a sacred place in his 
heart, he returns a rich, prosperous man to Berlin, desirous of helping 
his family and living happily with them. With a terrible shock he 
discovers that the years that have passed have put a barrier, strong 
and impassable, between him and his kindred. They have remained 
hopelessly sordid in their views; his mother is willing to receive 
presents from his employer’s servants, and favours of a most ques- 
tionable kind from his employer’s son, his sister Alma, young and 
beautiful, is bent on enjoyment at whatever cost. His emotions on 
seeing them ali again is great ; their feeling is surprise at his having 
a Count as a friend, and anxiety to know how rich he is, and what 
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he is going to give them. He is conscious at the first meeting that 
he is out of sympathy with them, though it is some time before he 
realises in its fulness the life they are leading. Alma’s remark, 
‘One has only one life, and the great thing is to be jolly. Are you 
jolly, Robert ?’ surprises him, and rouses an uneasiness in his mind 
that is only increased as time goes on. His friend, Count Trast, a 
wealthy coffee merchant, a cosmopolitan and a philosopher who years 
ago had to leave the army because of large gambling debts, and 
whom the military code of honour—which he refused to accept— 
would have condemned to suicide, acts as a mouthpiece for the ex- 
pression of Sudermann’s ideas, and although Sudermann is too good 
a dramatist to moralise at any great length, it must be confessed 
that Count Trast’s perorations, wise as they are, on ideas of honour 
are apt to be now and again a little tedious. But he is a sensible 
adviser to Robert. He tells him he has gone out of his own class 
and cannot go back. Their ideas are not his ideas, their standards 
not his. ‘Give what is required in the matter of money, give in 
abundance, but—leave them and come with me.’ But to Robert 
such a course is impossible; he cannot abandon his family, and, 
above all, his young sister, for whom he has always cherished the 
deepest affection. 

With Count Trast he pays a formal visit to his employer, the 
manufacturer, Miihlingk, whose son, Kurt, leads a gay, careless life, 
and regards himself as in every way immeasurably superior to his 
father’s employé, Robert Heinecke. ‘I cannot introduce my friends, 
the sons of good familiés,’ he says, ‘to a clerk who lives in a back 
flat’ (Hinterhaus ; in Berlin many of the large houses are divided 
in this curious way into back and front flats), though, as his sister 
Lenore quietly reminds him, he has no objection to having the most 
intimate relations with the clerk’s beautiful sister. In Lenore Suder- 
mann has given us one of his finest female characters; in a milieu 
of false ideas and ideals, of conventional codes of honour, with a 
father who cares for little but money-making, and a brother whose 
chosen companions are worthless young officers, whose days are 
passed in idleness and profligacy, while yet in the presence of his 
parents he maintains a hypocritical attitude of filial obedience, Lenore 
has grown up pure-minded, self-reliant, and strenuous, a hater of the 
frivolous society life which her mother is so anxious for her to lead; 
and although years have passed since she has seen Robert, she has 
always cared for him, and has therefore, greatly to her parents’ vexa- 
tion, refused many excellent suitors. Count Trast by chance dis- 
covers that Kurt Miihlingk is Alma’s lover, and Robert, to his horror, 
learns that his married sister has been allowing her home to be used 
as a place of rendezvous for the lovers. He reproaches his parents 
for allowing the girl to go out at night, but the mother will not allow 
that there was any harm in that, and her one idea of punishment 
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for her daughter is that she shall now stay at home and do house- 
hold work, while the father is determined to drive her out of the house 
to redeem his ‘honour.’ ‘She has brought dishonour on me. I am 
the master of the house ; I know what has to be done. Poor people 
have their ideas of honour. She has her father’s curse.’ And when 
the mother says, ‘No, no, not that,’ he replies, ‘ You do not under- 
stand the meaning of honour. Honour ’—striking his breast— is 
here. I will drive her out of house and home.’ Such words ring 
strangely from the lips of a father who has given no protection to a 
young daughter, and who has been perfectly conscious of the atten- 
tion bestowed on her by his employer’s son. It is a false idea of 
honour, as false as that of the young man’s who sees nothing dis- 
honourable in his relations with Alma, but regards it as shameful to 
be on terms of social equality with her brother who has been a clerk 
in his father’s employ. To Robert the situation is full of difficulty ; 
he loves his sister, and still believes she is more sinned against than 
sinning. Shall he force Kurt to marry her, or shall he decide the 
matter in the conventional fashion by a duel? No, he will take her 
right away. ‘The innocent, child-like soul which he has dragged in 
the mud he can never restore, and no other satisfaction do I want.’ 
By love and by protection on his part, by repentance and hard work 
on Alma’s, she will in course of time win redemption. But he has 
made his plans in ignorance of his sister’s nature. She is no re- 
pentant Magdalen, and she is absolutely unable to understand her 
brother’s point of view. What has she done that she should be 
treated with such severity? ‘I am young and pretty; I want to 
enjoy myself, and wear nice dresses. I don’t want to marry a man 
in a factory. I want a gentleman, and as to marrying him—well, 
if I can’t do that, P——-. And Kurt has always been very good to 
me; I don’t want you and your protection. Girls like me don’t 
come to grief.’ Robert can do nothing, and when he learns that 
his parents have joyfully accepted a large sum of money from the 
betrayer’s father, and that Alma is thus absolved from her guilt, 
he at last recognises that all possibility of intercourse with his family 
is at an end, and with horror and despair he leaves his home. He 
determines now to seek satisfaction from Kurt, but his friend points 
out the folly of this. Whose honour has been smirched-? Certainly 
not his family’s, for they, one and all, glory in the fruits of dishonour, 
and if he is killed in the duel how will that mend matters? ‘ You 
are chasing a phantom; no one has tarnished your honour. After 
all, what is this honour but a mixture of pride, shame, desire to justify 
oneself ? Honour is one thing to you, another to your family, some- 
thing else to your employer. For nine years you have been living 
among gentlemen, and now you are demanding from your people a 
code of honour that does not belong to them. Their honour has been 
satisfied—with money. It_may_seem horrible ’—in response to an 
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exclamation of horror from Robert—‘ but it is the truth, which, like 
nature, is often horrible.’ Robert unwillingly agrees to forego satis- 
faction, and to return to India, but not before he has paid back to 
his employer the large sum given by him to Alma. He seeks an 
interview with him, and after making his final settlement with the 
firm, which he is leaving, his employer bids him farewell. ‘I wish 
you all good luck in the future. Be a sensible fellow, and don’t 
forget how much you are indebted to my house.’ To which Robert 
replies : ‘ No, sir, that I shall never forget. Here are the forty thou- 
sand marks which you were kind enough to present to my father.’ 
“The money was a gift, not a loan.’ ‘In spite of that I feel myself 
responsible for paying it back.’ The elder man’s astonishment is 
great ; while the son says with meaning : ‘ Do you not think it is very 
odd, father, that our clerk should have been able to save so much ?’ 
Robert, who has until now restrained himself with great difficulty, 
rushes on the young man, exclaiming : ‘ You scoundrel! Repeat that 
again.’ He is interrupted by the entrance of Lenore and her mother ; 
and the former, who a short time previously has passionately pro- 
claimed her abhorrence of the life she and her people live, with its 
morality measured by money and its false and hideous standards of 
honour, implores her father to offer one word of apology to Robert 
for the wrong that has been done him. ‘Are you mad?” says the 
father; and Robert interposes: ‘Never mind about that. I shall 
always remember you with gratitude as long as I live. You, and 
you alone, represent everything that home means. God bless you 
for all your goodness! And now farewell!’ Lenore casts on one 
side all the fetters that have bound her, and allows expression to her 
own soul. She goes up to Robert, and passionately cries out: ‘ Do 
not go away—do not, or, if you must go, take me with you! Do 
not leave me alone ; I shall die cooped up in these walls! You are 
my home ; you have always been. Look, I have put my arms round 
your neck ; you cannot cast me off!’ To her father’s exclamation, 
‘Good gracious, what a scandal!’ she replies: ‘My dear father, we 
will not quarrel. I have always loved this man. In exchange for 
what you have taken from him I offer him as compensation all that 
I have ’—looking towards Robert: ‘I have nothing but myself to 
offer, but if he will have that——’ 

Die Ehre is a problem play in the sense that all great plays— 
Hamlet, Lear, The Trojan Women—are such, in so far as they deal 
with the complexities of life and character which to the thoughtful 
person must always present problems, many of which seem to be 
insoluble. It is a realistic play, and deals with much that is sordid 
and even repulsive, but the final impression left on the spectator’s 
mind is not a disagreeable one. Robert springs from a class which, 
in its struggle for daily bread, loses all self-respect, yet he has kept 
his alive and sensitive ; Lenore, belonging to a higher social grade, 
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sees around her nothing but the worship of mammon and ‘ respect- 
ability.’ She is supposed to know nothing and to see nothing. She 
must not refer to her brother’s ill-doing, for that would be unmaidenly, 
but it is impossible for her to keep silent. She belongs to another 
world from that in which she has lived, and we feel as we take leave 
of her that Robert and she are well mated. Sudermanr holds a 
brief for no class; he attacks hypocrisy and conventional morality 
whenever he finds them, and he finds them everywhere—in the army, 
in the upper classes, among the bourgeois. 

In Das Glick im Winkel, produced in 1896, three years after 
Heimat, Sudermann has dealt with a far simpler subject. The action 
takes place at the end of the nineteenth century in a small town in 
North Germany, a district well known to the author. The three 
principal characters in the play are Herr Wiedemann, a schoolmaster 
(the kind depicted with such a loving hand by that master of the 
prose idyll, J. P. Richter), his wife Elisabeth, and a nobleman, Von 
Récknitz. The schoolmaster is a widower with three children when 
he weds the gentle and timid orphan girl, and brings her to a peaceful, 
sheltered home, where she lives, if not joyously, at least contentedly, 
and gives great happiness to husband.and children, to whom she is, 
in everything but name, a mother. It is a charming picture of a 
happy, rightly directed life—a husband respected by his colleagues 
and pupils, looked up to and admired by his wife, a wife tenderly 
cherished by a devoted husband; happy children, kindly friends. 
Is this the stuff of which tragedy is made? It is the glory of Suder- 
mann that he has found in seemingly commonplace lives and situa- 
tions material for the most tragic emotions. There is little in the 
play, but what there is is extraordinarily dramatic and intense. To 
the quiet home, protected from storms and violence, passion comes 
in the shape of Von Récknitz, the type of the Ubermensch who will 
have everything from life that he desires. There is no right or wrong 
to him beyond the satisfaction of his wants. Long before Elisabeth 
has married the schoolmaster he has pressed his attentions upon her, 
and it was really to escape from his passion, which has aroused a 
corresponding passion in her own heart, that she has accepted the 
love and protection of her husband. She is not in love with her 
husband, but she is intensely grateful to him, for the man she loves 
is married. And Catherine had a sensitive conscience. Only in the 
shelter of married life can she find refuge from her own desires, and, 
as time goes on, a certain measure of happiness in the knowledge 
that she is giving happiness to those around her. She has banished, 
as she thinks, love from her life, and in its place put duty. But love 
is not so quickly overcome, and when Von Récknitz unexpectedly 
appears in her home she knows that it has been stifled but never 
killed. All the passionate love for which she has been yearning, all 
the warmth and glow which have been denied her in her peaceful 
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married life, rise up and demand satisfaction. She avoids her lover, 
she battles against herself, she is torn between her passionate feeling 
for the man she loves and her desire to act loyally towards the man 
who loves her, and who-has been so immeasurably good to her. There 
is a wonderful scene between her and Von Récknitz, in which he 
implores her not to send him away. She is everything to him ; his 
own life is miserable. He is married to an uncongenial wife. May 
he not have the consolation of her love? Elisabeth feels that it is 
an unequal fight when both combatants really desire the same thing, 
and she knows she cannot struggle any longer. But to a woman 
of Catherine’s temperament unlawful love, although it might give 
the most exquisite joy for a time, could never mean long-lived happi- 
ness, for she possessed not only an intense capacity for passionate 
love, but, unfortunately for her own peace of mind, great sensitive- 
ness. Loving as she does (and she acknowledges it), she believes 
that life henceforward is impossible, and she determines to drown 
herself. Better that than other things that might happen. And so 
she makes all her last arrangements, and quietly lets herself out of 
the house at night, but her husband prevents her. He has known 
all from the beginning; there is little need for Catherine to make 
confession. He understands, but he wants her and needs her; she 
is dearer than all else besides to him. And the play ends with Cathe- 
rine’s taking up the threads of her daily life once again ; henceforth 
she is at peace. Critics have objected to the end as unconvincing, 
that a woman like Catherine could not possibly pass her days thus: 
she was too young to have foregone passion and joy, and that the 
ending is merely conventional. But is it really so? Are there not 
some natures that, having once rejected passionate love, no matter 
for what reason, never desire it again? And to a nature like Cathe- 
rine’s, that had given its intensest love to one who could never gratify 
it, peace, and tenderness, and security would be all it demanded 
from life. Readers of Mark Rutherford will recall a somewhat 
similar situation in Miriam’s Schooling, where Miriam, storm-tossed 
by passion which could not be honourably gratified, accepts with 
thankfulness the affection of the kindly basket-maker in the quiet 
little country town. To some passion comes once, and once only, 
and if it is impossible of indulgence they ask nothing more from 
life but peace after storm. Such was Sudermann’s heroine. 
Schmetterlingsschlacht (The Butterflies’ Battle), so-called because 
the heroine paints butterflies on fans as a means of livelihood, is 
described as a comedy, but the description is scarcely suitable. It 
is a sordid play, and does not show Sudermann at his best, although, 
as in all his work, the characterisation is excellent, and the dialogue 
is light and often amusing. It deals with the middle class, and is 
chiefly concerned with the struggles of a very poor widow—her hus- 
band has been an inspector of taxes—to bring up her three beautiful 
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daughters so that they shall secure good marriages. For this purpose 
she schemes, and cheats, and deceives, and when she is discovered 
she boldly justifies her actions. What right has the rich manu- 
facturer, who has never known hunger or poverty, to reproach her, 
a woman alone, who was left penniless, to struggle as best she could 
for her three children? ‘Am I ashamed,’ she says, ‘at all this 
deception ? No, I can no longer feel any shame. I have had too 
great a struggle with poverty. Do you know what a pound of meat 
costs? Do you know what a pound of margarine costs? It costs 
a good bit, I can tell you ; and one gets six marks for a dozen fans. It 
takes a lot to keep the girls in food and clothes, I can tell you.’ Into 
her mouth Sudermann puts a bold indictment of the modern social 
and economic system that places a woman in such a position, and 
it is indeed difficult for those who have lived in ease and comfort 
to cast a stone at the widow. Her two elder daughters spend their 
lives in pursuit of the male, while the youngest, a delightful girl, 
works early and late at her butterflies to keep the family. She acts, 
at first unconsciously, as a go-between in an intrigue between her 
eldest sister and one of her employer’s clerks, and when later on this 
liaison is likely to cause a rupture between this sister and a very rich 
prospective bridegroom, it is put down to Rosie’s account. But, as 
is right in a comedy, innocence wins in the end, and the play closes 
with wedding bells. 

Sudermann has here painted his female characters in unsparing 
colours. He is in this play too much the satirist to do justice to 
comedy, and the picture he presents to us, though no doubt a true 
one, is ugly and hardly suitable for light treatment ; yet not altogether 
ugly, for it is redeemed by the figure of Rosie. 

Morituri consists of three very short plays, each dealing with the 
efiect of the approach of death on character. In Teja the dramatist 
has found an historical subject. His hero is the last king of the 
Ostrogoths, whose host has dwindled to a few starving men. The 
enemy is close, and treachery has delivered his long-expected fleet 
laden with provisions into their hands. Shall he and his best be 
starved into submission, or, like brave warriors, lose their lives on 
the field of battle? His own heroic courage inspires his hunger- 
stricken followers, and death in battle is decided upon. But the 
women must not know lest they should hold them back. The king 
has been wedded that morning, but no woman’s influence has come 
near him. He is a soldier and a king, and a whole nation is about to 
die. His thoughts are all on this as in the evening before the battle 
he sits alone in his tent. It is not death that fills him with melancholy 
—he is too brave a man to care for that—but the thought of the down- 
fall of a great people. And to him comes his newly-wedded wife, 
and with ineffable sweetness and womanly submission she bends 
over him, offering him fruit and drink. For the first time in his life 
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he is affected by the presence of a woman, and the scene which takes 
place between them—he on the verge of death and knowing his wife 
to be unaware of this, she filled with love and compassion—is full 
of beauty. 

Teja kneels by his wife. 

‘Thou art beautiful! I never knew my mother.’ 

“Never knew her ?’ 

‘I have never had a sister——nobody ever——. I have never 
known the meaning of joy in my whole life. Nowat the last moment 
I am learning to know it.’ 

* Why at the last moment ?’ 

*Do not ask why. Eat, I pray thee. Take a piece of mine.’ 

They drink together. 

‘Who art thou, and why dost thou come hither? What dost 
thou want of me ?’ 

‘I want to love thee.’ 

*Thou—oh, my wife!’ They embrace; then softly: ‘And 
couldst thou not kiss me ?’ 

She shakes her head confusedly. 

‘Why not? Tell me why not.’ 

*I will whisper it in thine ear.’ 

“Well ?’” 

‘Thy beard has milk upon it!’ And the mighty warrior who 
has never laughed bursts into roars of laughter and kisses her. 

The king is interrupted by his henchman, who comes with news 
of the morrow’s arrangements ; but before going to take command 
he has a last interview with his wife. He stands before her and takes 
her head in his hands. 

‘I feel as if in this hour we were wandering hand-in-hand 
through a whole world of joy and sorrow. It vanishes, everything 
vanishes ; I am once more what I was—no, no, never that again! 
But thou, my queen, be thou the bravest among all women; wilt 
thou ?’ 

* What dost thou demand of me ?’ 

* Thou wilt not entreat and cry ?’ 

‘No, my lord.’ 

‘The moment approaches ; we are face to face with death.’ 

‘I do not mind. No one can attack us until the ships come——’ 

‘The ships will never come.’ -(She is overwhelmed.) ‘ But we 
men are going out to fight.’ 

* Thou canst not do that ; that is impossible.’ 

‘We must. Thou art the queen, and dost thou not see that 
we must ?’ 

* Yes, I do see.’ 

‘The king fights in the first rank, and we shall never see each 
other alive. Dost thou understand that ?’ 
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‘ Yes, I understand.’ 

They look at each other silently. 

‘Give me thy blessing.’ 

He falls on his knees before her, puts her hand on his head; she 
bends trembling towards him and kisses him on his forehead. Such 
a scene is surely Greek in its intensity, in its tragedy, and in its re- 
straint. 

Fritzchen, the second of the three plays, deals with that favourite 
subject of German novelists and dramatists—military honour. The 
hero who gives his name to the play is a young lieutenant who has 
had a liaison with a married woman; her husband bas horsewhipped 
him in the public street, and he has not at once answered the insult 
with his sword. A court of honour is held to consider the case; how 
can the young man avenge his outraged honour, by suicide or by a 
duel? The latter is infinitely to be preferred, but as his antagonist 
is not in the army it is doubtful whether the military code of honour 
would permit a duel. Pending the decision Fritzchen goes to take 
leave of his parents and of his cousin, to whom he is devotedly attached. 
The interest of the play is largely psychological, and dramatic irony 
heightens the pathos of the situation. His mother is overcome with 
joy at seeing him quite unexpectedly, and the father presses him to 
take some wine. ‘Don’t worry him,’ says the mother, ‘ remember 
he is going away directly.’ ‘ Yes,’ replies Fritzchen, ‘I am going 
away directly.’ Alone with his son, the father rallies the boy on his 
love affairs, and hints that he knows all about his entanglement. In 
a light chaffing tone he tells him he will cure him of his troubles, and 
the boy says perhaps he would if there were time, but ‘ In twenty- 
four hours } am a dead man,’ and then he tells his father the whole 
story. The father storms and rages, tells him he has dishonoured his 
name, but to the son, in the near presence of death, these reproaches 
sound vain and empty. Is not his father to blame? did he not bid 
him sow his ‘ wild oats’ ? and when just before joining the army he had 
desired to become engaged to his cousin had not his father said, 
‘Gain first of all experience of life, do what your father and grand- 
fatherdid’ ? ‘I had not the least desire for such experience. . . I saw 
in every woman a holy being. Such an attitude may have been very 
foolish and young, but oh, if you had only left me this—I should still 
have loved Agnes.’ The father feels the reproach to be only too true, 
and is overwhelmed with remorse ; their conversation is interrupted 
by the arrival of Fritz’s brother officer, who informs him that the 
court of honour has decided in favour of a duel. 

* Thank God!’ exclaim both father and son. 

The last scene is short but poignant ; the mother, unconscious of 
her only and beloved child’s approaching death, is playful and gay ; 
she is delighted to see her son’s friend, and only regrets that duty 
compels them both to go away so soon. 
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“My dear boy, you will get leave of absence again soon, won't 
you?’ 

‘Oh yes, of course, dearest mother; after the manceuvres we'll 
get leave, and then we'll all have a jolly time together.’ 

The father softly whispers to Agnes, who loves Fritzchen, ‘ Say 
good-bye to him, you will never see him again.’ (We are informed 
in the play that the opponent is a dead shot.) 

‘Dear Ag—— (Fritz looks at her straight in the face, and under- 
stands that she knows, then very earnestly, and softly), ‘farewell !’ 

* Farewell, Fritz!’ 

‘I love thee!’ 

*I shall always love thee!’ 

And he goes out to meet his death, wantonly sacrificed to a false 
code of honour, the power of which it is difficult for English readers 
to understand. No word of censure is spoken by the father for the 
act that leads to the insult; it is the insult, publicly given to an 
officer, that can only be wiped out by death. The characters of the 
father and the son, given with a few strong strokes, stand out with 
lifelike distinctness ; the girl, who appears only for a few minutes, 
and says very little, is alive to her finger-tips, and is a true sister to 
Lenore in Die Ehre and Beate in Es lebe das Leben in her power of love 
and self-control. 

The last play of the series Das Blumenboot, which is, I believe, 
Sudermann’s last work, needs to be read to be understood and appre- 
ciated at its right value. We are introduced into fashionable, idle, 
pleasure-loving Berlin society of the present day. The Baroness 
Efflingen, after many ‘gallant’ adventures, has settled down with 
her second husband, a member of the aristocracy, and a worthless 
creature who spends most of his time at the gaming tables ; there are 
two daughters by the first marriage, one of whom is married to a man 
belonging to the middle class, who carries on the great commercial 
business of his wife’s grandfather. His mother-in-law kates him for 
his seriousness and hard work, which are a continual reproach to her, 
and the baron regards him with contempt as a man ‘ who washes his 
hands with soap at a penny a cake.’ He, in return, despises the idle 
life led by his wife’s relatives, and although at his chief’s desire he 
resides in the family mansion, he mixes little in the society which 
gathers there, but he adores his wife Raffaela. The scene in which 
Raffaela, who is to order her life to such tragic ends, is introduced, 
strikes the keynote of the play. She is described as dreamy, dark- 
eyed, shrinking, and in the short conversations with her mother, 
husband, and sister, her character is revealed as that of a very loving, 
weak woman, who craves for manifestations of love from a husband 
who by nature and circumstances is unable to respond. He scarcely 
understands her, and he is overburdened with the worries of a vast 
commercial undertaking, and is obliged to be much away from home. 
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The daughter of a pleasure-loving mother, the young wife allows her 
emotions, her ultra-sentimentality to get the better of her; she is young, 
very beautiful, and hungering for a passionate love, and in the society 
in which she moves—rich, idle, profligate—it is but natural that a lover 
should appear. He is a renowned traveller, and, like Von Récknitz 
in Das Gliick im Winkel, he fascinates and compels the love of all 
women he meets ; he is ever in the background, hovering as a kind of 
Damocles’s sword, and casting an atmosphere of suppressed excitement 
over the play. The young wife resists him for a long time, but fate 
seems to work against her; her husband, in spite of her entreaty 
that she may go away- with him, leaves her with her mother while he 
goes off on business; her mother invites the renowned traveller to her 
parties, and so throws them together, while her younger sister, Thea, 
almost forces her into the arms of her lover with the idea that by so 
doing she is helping her sister to develop her personality! No wonder 
she falls an easy prey, and yet we feel throughout the play that she 
spoke the truth when she said she adored her husband : such women 
require protection and caresses, and are not content with the know- 
ledge that their husbands love them. The sister Thea, a girl of nine- 
teen, is emphatically a child of her’ age; young though she is, in 
feelings she is a mature woman; she is without a sense of either 
religion or duty, she is desirous of knowing all and experiencing all. 
She laughs at the idea that because she is unmarried and a young girl 
she must know nothing: one must be oneself at whatever cost. She 
is a keen observer of those around her ; she sees through her mother’s 
elegant pretences, she divines her sister’s secret inclinations, she 
analyses her own feelings with a hideous clearness. She has no 
illusions : ‘ Girls like us cannot love with all our being, our hearts are 
too much given over to enjoyment for that—we cannot feel deeply— 
I feel that every time a man wants to marry me—a noble, true man 
like the Count—I can’t love him; a good comrade like Fred, that’s 
another matter—but love for a lifetime——!’ 

She thinks she understands herself through and through, but she 
is really unconscious of how much she loves her cousin Fred ; when 
she marries him she makes a compact with him that each shall be 
entirely free and untrammelled, she will lead her life, he his. With 
such a philosophy it is not surprising that after a few months she finds 
her marriage unhappy, and out of sheer desire for excitement, and to 
pique her husband, she encourages the Count who had desired her 
formerly as his wife. She is but playing with fire, and when she 
recognises that to the Count it is life or death, she draws back almost 
conscience-stricken; she perceives the poor part she is playing when 
she comes face to face with reality. ‘I can only act—to myself—to 
you—to others. Perhaps there is something real in me, but it has 
never been awakened, and you cannot awaken it; you least of all, 
for you haven’t a glimmer of what I really am like.’ When her husband, 
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stirred by jealousy, demands an explanation of her meeting with the 
Count, she reminds him of their compact. He has nothing to com- 
plain of ; she has never interfered with his liberty, he has no right to 
interfere with hers. Yet though she speaks thus proudly, she knows 
that it is her doing that has made a shipwreck of their married life, 
for, oddly enough, Fred has never desired this compact, and is genuinely 
anxious to put away the follies of his unmarried days. 

The last scene takes place at midnight, after a gay water /éte at 
the baroness’s country house ; Raffaela (whose husband is still away) 
has arranged to go on the lake at midnight with her lover. Unex- 
pectedly her husband returns and some careless words of Fred arouse 
his suspicion ; he believes in his wife, yet he cannot forget she is the 
daughter of her mother (and he alone knows what that mother’s 
life has been). He questions his mother-in-law, who treats his sus- 
picions with contempt; he belongs to a section of society, she says, 
that cannot understand a woman like Raffaela, and she advises him 
to dismiss the matter from his mind. He determines to take his 
wife away: ‘I will save her from all this—that is, if it is not too 
late——if you have not yet-——’ 

But, alas! it is too late; Raffaela tells her sister she must keep 
her midnight appointment, and Thea, doubtful as to the depth of her 
sister’s feeling, questions her on the subject. 

‘You do really love him with that- unspeakable, immeasurable 
love that some few beings feel? Do you really feel he is your fate, 
so that youdo not mind if Leopold knows it, or if Leopold kills you?’ 

* Ah, at this moment all is of supreme indifference to me—except 
my love.’ 

‘Then go; then throw yourself into his arms; then—no, do not 
go yet, not yet; and he, does he love you in the same way? Tell me.’ 

Raffaela is fain to confess that her lover is spoiled and petted by 
many women, and she cannot expect such love from him. Her sister 
begs her not to go. 

‘You are throwing yourself away, you are making yourself 
cheap——’ 

* And supposing he is unfaithful to me, what then ?’ 

‘Oh, Ela!’ 

‘Do you know what that means to me? My blood is on fire ; if he 
were to forsake me I should die, or if I didn’t die then I should go to 
anybody. I am like a prostitute, who wants me can have me.’ 

‘Oh, Ela, Ela!’ 

“Do you remember how I said to you “ Don’t drive me to this! I 
love Leopold, I depend on him, I need his protection. But you, you 
urged me on, you and mama; and now, now, when I am beyond my 
own self-control you would like all to go quite smoothly, nothing is 
to happen ; you say “Stay quietly here.” Oh, no, no; my lover is 
waiting for me! Good-bye!’ 
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The tragedy that follows is inevitable: husband and lover meet, 
and the latter is struck down. And the younger sister recognises she 
has been the chief instrument in bringing it about. ‘ Who is guilty ?’ 
she says in reply to her husband’s question. ‘I will tell you. She 
begged and prayed—“ Don’t drive me to it!” but I gave her no 
quarter. I urged and bothered her, made opportunity, I carried 
letters, and to good purpose. Iam guilty. I—I—I’ (and, turning to 
her mother); ‘ but who made us like this, whoever taught us life was a 
worthy thing, who drove the feeling of duty out of our hearts, who 
laughed us out of it, who strewed flowers for ever in our path ?’ 

It is impossible to deal adequately with Sudermann’s dramatic 
work within the narrow limit of a Review article, but, slight as the 
above descriptions are, they will have fulfilled their purpose if they 
send readers to the plays of the greatest living dramatist, a writer who 
by his wide range of subjects, his depth of insight, his emotional 
sympathy, his power to draw real, living human beings, added to the 
highest dramatic gifts, should appeal to as large a circle of readers in 
this country as in Germany, where he ranks with the immortals. 


FLorENCcE B. Low. 
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THE CLERICAL CONSPIRACY 


Berore the House of Lords proceeds to deal with the Education Bill 
in Committee, it may be useful, as well as opportune, to expose the true 
character and aims of the party from which the attack upon it has 
chiefly come. There is abundant material for this purpose in the 
Minutes of Evidence given before the Royal Commission on Ecclesi- 
astical Discipline. This evidence is extremely interesting, and much 
of it is most amusing. Unlike the dry and colourless Report of the 
Commissioners, where almost everything is sacrificed to unanimity, 
the evidence teems with personal opinion, not to say personal pre- 
judice, and many of the questions put throw more light than the 
Report throws upon the various leanings of the Commissioners 
themselves. Lord St. Aldwyn showed as chairman an impartiality 
which ought to be judicial, and was so absolute that it betrayed no 
bias even in favour of the law. The Archbishop of Canterbury cross- 
examined the witnesses of the Church Association with the severity 
of a criminal lawyer, and convicted them all, except Lady Wim- 
borne, whose accuracy was marvellous, of slight, insignificant errors 
in detail. The Bishop of Oxford ‘held a brief’ for the Ritualists, 
and defended them with an ingenuity too palpably sophistical to be 
really effective. The one Commissioner who represented the Pro- 
testant cause with real ability and learning, the Reverend Thomas 
Wortley Drury, is the head of a theological training college at Cam- 
bridge, and against Mr. Drury’s encyclopedic knowledge the fallacies 
of Ritualism were powerless. If it were possible to persuade the 
public that a Blue-book in four volumes was far better reading than 
most novels, the general reader would take especial delight in Sir 
Lewis Dibdin’s masterly examination of Canon Maccoll. The Dean 
of the Arches is, of course, a trained lawyer, and an ecclesiastical 
specialist. But there are few lawyers, and still fewer specialists, who 
could deal as he dealt with sciolism in the garb of erudition. If any 
one wishes to understand the true meaning of the Ornaments Rubric, 
and to answer the question whether Queen Elizabeth ‘ took further 
order,’ he will find Sir Lewis Dibdin’s interrogatories a better guide 
than all the answers of all the witnesses put together. I should be 
the last person to underrate the value of historical knowledge. But 
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Acts of Parliament are written in technical language, and some 
acquaintance with legal terminology, as with legal principles, is 
necessary to make them intelligible. 

These four volumes, which can be obtained for a few shillings, 
prove beyond a shadow of doubt that a large number of clergymen, 
and a small number of laymen, in the Church of England are thoroughly 
disloyal to the Reformation, to the Protestant principle of private 
judgment, and to the Crown. At least three thousand incumbents, 
holding benefices in the endowed and established Church which 
Henry the Eighth and his Parliament finally severed from Rome, 
persist in wearing vestments, and in performing gestures, which the 
King’s Courts established by statute have in the King’s name pro- 
nounced to be illegal. Every one of these reverend gentlemen accepted 
his living with full knowledge that the Church of England is a Parlia- 
mentary Church, and that the ultimate authority in all ecclesiastical 
disputes is the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. This is not 
a matter of opinion. It is a matter of fact. Historically, the Privy 
Council in 1832, and the Judicial Committee in 1833, were substituted 
for the Court of Delegates, to which Henry transferred the jurisdiction 
of the Pope. Legally, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is 
the only body, except Parliament itself, which can determine in the 
last resort if a ceremony is unlawful, or a doctrine is heretical. Whether 
this ought to be the case is a fair question for argument. That it is 
the case no barrister of six months’ standing would venture to deny. 
Yet many clergymen seem to think that it is rather meritorious than 
otherwise to retain their offices and emoluments while they refuse 
compliance with the conditions under which they were presented by 
their patrons, and instituted by their bishops. No truth is simpler, 
or more constantly evaded, than the proposition that an Established 
Church must be Erastian, or, in other words, subordinate to the State. 
The Bishop of Birmingham, who was a scholar of Balliol, and a Fellow 
of Trinity, told the Commission that he could not see the difference 
in point of freedom and independence between the national Church 
and any other religious body. ‘Then why are we here?’ asked the 
chairman. He might also have asked why the Bishop of Birmingham 
sits in the House of Lords. A Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
Church of Rome, or the Church of the Wesleyan Methodists, would 
be obviously impertinent. A Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline in the Church of England was urgently required by flagrant 
scandals, and the Bishop of Birmingham himself volunteered to give 
evidence before it. 

It is these men, habitual repudiators of Protestantism and violators 
of the law, who are the life and soul of the resistance to Mr. Birrell’s 
Bill, because they put dogma before virtue, morality, and truth. 
They are not, I am well aware, the only opponents of the measure. 
Mr. Balfour is fond of referring in this connection to the Bishop of 
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Liverpool, and of describing him as the head of the Low Church 
party. Under pressure in debate he once added, by way of after- 
thought, the Dean of Canterbury. The Bishop of Liverpool is a 
scholarly member of the Evangelical school. But he is no more the 
leader of the Low Church party than I am, and, as a matter of fact, the 
Church Association has expressed approval of the Bill. The Dean of 
Canterbury is also a learned and accomplished Protestant. But he 
has a fad. He believes in securing ecclesiastical peace by returning 
to the practices of the sixth century. When, however, he was closely 
questioned by the Commissioners, he admitted that there were 
practices of the sixth century which he would not revive, and others 
of more recent origin which he would retain, thereby making his 
exceptions at least as large as his rule. The fact is, of course, 
that the Education Bill has long become an affair of party, 
and that Conservatives oppose it because it is a Liberal measure. 
The Bishop of Manchester, for instance, who is so little a friend to 
the Ritualists that he would abolish the Episcopal veto on their prose- 
cution, has denounced the Bill in terms which would be thought 
excessive if they were applied to the persecution of Christians by the 
Emperor Nero. But then the Bishop of Manchester is a Tory of the 
Tories, and considers it the duty of the Speaker to throw all Liberal 
measures out of the window. It remains true that the vehemence of 
the agitation against the Bill is supplied by the men who are trying 
to Romanise the Church of England ; and that the same Bill, if passed 
by the Lords as it stands, would strike their conspiracy a mortal blow 
by delivering from their clutches the children of the poor. 

I propose to deal in this article with the evidence of two typical 
witnesses, one a clergyman and the other a layman, the Bishop of 
Southwark and Lord Halifax, both of whom are pretty sure to take 
part in debate in Committee on the Education Bill. But before I 
come to them I should like to say a word about the extraordinary 
titles which the editor of these State papers has taken it upon himself 
to confer. It is, perhaps, scarcely worth while to remark upon 
Suffragans, who are not, and can never become, Lords of Parliament, 
being styled ‘Lord Bishops.’ ‘A cynical parson once told me that 
the principal duty of a Suffragan was persuading or inducing people 
to call him ‘ my Lord.’ But ‘the Most Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
St. Andrews’ does astonish me in a formal document presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of his Majesty. How can 
Dr. Wilkinson, or anybody else, have the right to call himself Bishop 
of St. Andrews? Parliament has not thought fit to create territorial 
dioceses in Scotland, and the Protestant Episcopalians of that country 
are as much Dissenters as the Presbyterians are here. But perhaps 
the weirdest freak of the editor in the way of titles is ‘ the Lord Bishop 
of Albany.’ Surely most schoolboys know that there are no lords in 
the United States. It is a little hard to make an American bishop, @ 
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most respectable man, ridiculous in the eyes of his fellow-country- 
men, who happily visit this country in such a vast and constant 
stream. Now I come to the Bishop of Southwark. That excellent 
prelate gave his evidence as Bishop of Rochester. But it is the same 
Edward Talbot, scholarly, devout, accomplished, urbane. The High 
Church could not have a better spokesman, and the pretensions which 
he puts forward may be regarded as the most gilded form of the pill 
that the English people are asked to swallow. The bishop proved a 
most eager, voluble witness. His courtesy is charming, he has a 
great belief in words, and every question put to him elicited something 
like a treatise. The Bishop of Southwark is a man who cares nothing 
for rank, wealth, or position, and has entirely devoted himself to 
Christian work of the most practical kind at Keble College, in Leeds, 
and in the South of London. He is everything that he ought to be, 
except a Protestant, and it is time for the English people to realise 
what the exception means. Six or seven years ago Sir William 
Harcourt, always a stout Erastian, took a prominent part, chiefly by 
letters to the Times, in denouncing Ritualism as defiance of ecclesiastical 
law. All the practices which Sir William condemned had been 
pronounced illegal by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
so that there could be no question about their irregularity. This is 
the language in which the Bishop of Southwark speaks of the episode : 
‘All that attempt, of course [sic], was in the highest degree undis- 
criminating. There was nothing in it likely to make any appeal to 
the persons who needed control,’ that is the clergymen who were 
breaking the law : ‘ on the contrary, speaking broadly, all the principles 
which they attached value to were treated with contumely, and the 
effect likely to be produced upon them by that was all for harm, 
and all for the weakening and disabling of legitimate authority. It 
swept across the track at that time, and certainly made our difficulties 
very much greater.” What does the Bishop of Southwark mean by 
legitimate authority? Sir William Harcourt appealed to nothing 
else. The bishop, who has twice done homage to the Crown for the 
temporalities of his Sees, who was appointed by the Crown on the 
advice of a secular statesman, treats the King in Council as having 
no legitimate authority at all. How can the inferior clergy be expected 
to obey the law when that is the example set them by the best of 
their fathers in God? Upon one point the Bishop of Southwark’s 
amiable volubility came to a sudden stop. At the church of St. 
Agnes, Kennington, in the diocese of Rochester, there was a service 
on Palm Sunday, 1904, called ‘ The Blessing and Procession of Palms,’ 
quite unknown to the Church of England, accompanied, as it would 
be in the Church of Rome, with lights and incense. The Bishop 
remonstrated with the incumbent about this service, and he was asked 
by Lord St. Aldwyn the plain question ‘Has he since undertaken to 
stop it?’ ‘I think,’ replied his lordship, ‘I will not say anything 
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more about it.’ A Royal Commission cannot compel a witness to 
answer. But the public will draw their own conclusions from the 
episcopal silence. 

The Bishop of Southwark claims a great deal of power, far more 
than he would concede to Commons, Lords, and King. For instance, 
he maintains his right to authorise the use in the churches of his 
diocese of collects outside the Book of Common Prayer, as for St. 
Agnes, and for the Beheading of St. John the Baptist. ‘Supposing,’ 
said Lord St. Aldwyn, ‘ the collect for St. Agnes Day and the collect 
for the Beheading of St. John the Baptist were the collects in use in 
the Roman Church for those days, should you have sanctioned them ?’ 
* I should not care in the least,’ replied the Bishop, ‘ whether they were 
the collects in the Roman Church or not, if they did not seem to me 
to be in themselves objectionable.’ Now the Bishop knows perfectly 
well that the fact of these prayers being used by the Church of Rome 
is not an accident. Nor is it an accident that they have been omitted 
from our Prayer Book. They were omitted by the Reformers because 
they were, from a Protestant point of view, superstitious, and they are 
reintroduced by the Ritualistic clergy with his approval for precisely 
the same reason. In other words, his lordship desires, in this as in 
other respects, to undo what the Reformation did. That he has no 
legal authority to permit the adulteration of the Prayer Book by 
extraneous matter, which he promised when he became a bishop to 
banish and drive away, does not concern him at all. He could hardly 
go further if, instead of being Bishop of Southwark, he were Bishop of 
Rome. But then he would have no authority within this realm of 
England. There are some points, I think, on which the High Church- 
men have a strong case, and on which they would meet with a good 
deal of sympathy even from those who do not share their general 
opinions. There is nothing in the authoritative documents of the 
English Church which prohibits prayers for the dead, and it is surely 
presumptuous in any human being to limit the scope of prayer. I 
have never myself been able to see why a cross, the great symbol of 
Christianity, or even a crucifix, if it be not itself worshipped, as now- 
adays it hardly ever would, should not be openly exhibited in a Christian 
church. The reservation of the Sacrament, on the other hand, is 
forbidden by the rubric on the express, and expressly Protestant, 
ground that it implies the adoration of the elements. There are 
places, such as hospitals, where exception may properly be made, 
for the comfort and succour of the sick and dying. But no one can 
read this evidence impartially without perceiving that what the clergy 
mean by the necessity of reservation for the sick is their own personal 
prejudice against communicating themselves at what they choose to 
consider unsuitable times. Of course any layman who prefers to com- 
municate fasting is perfectly free to do so. But fasting communion 
is not the rule in the Church of England, and all the parsons in England 
have no right to make it so. Those who think that to communicate 
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without fasting, or without confession, is wrong, should join the 
Church of Rome. It is, no doubt, perfectly true that few clergymen 
of any school observe with punctilious scrupulosity all the directions 
of the rubric. The celebration of the Communion with the intention 
that there should be no communicants is a plain defiance of the Prayer 
Book, like hiding the act of consecration, or saying the words inaudibly. 
But it would be tyrannical to censure a clergyman for administering 
the sacrament to two persons when he had expected that there would 
be more, or for not insisting upon the obsolete direction that com- 
municants must give previous notice. Take, again, the obligation of 
daily service, both morning and afternoon. The Commissioners find 
as a fact that this duty is impartially neglected by High, Low, and 
Broad. No Court would inflict a penalty upon a clergyman who 
refused to address his wife and his clerk as ‘ dearly beloved brethren.’ 
The whole service implies the presence of a reasonable congregation, 
by which I mean a congregation of reasonable size. At the same 
time it is only fair to say that the restoration of daily services in popu- 
lous places where they should never have been disused, is mainly the 
work of High Churchmen, who are so far carrying out their legal as 
well as their pastoral functions. The ceremonial use of incense and 
of candles is, on the other hand, as direct and deliberate a violation of 
the law as the wearing of special vestments for the Holy Communion 
in parish churches. The ablest representative of the Ritualists who 
appeared before the Commission, Dr. Cobb, said frankly that, so long 
as the Church was established, he considered himself and other clergy- 
men to be bound by the decisions of the Judicial Committee. Dr. 
Cobb, however, professed that he could not understand what these 
decisions were. As regards vestments, I can scarcely believe that 
Dr. Cobb is serious. It is open for him, or for anybody else, to say that 
in his opinion Clifton v. Ridsdale was wrongly decided. Anyone might 
say as much, or as little, of any judgment in any court. But it cannot 
be doubted that in Clifton v. Ridsdale the surplice was pronounced by 
the final Court of Appeal the only legal vestment for use in parish 
churches, to the exclusion of albs, copes, chasubles, and all such other 
things. It is equally indisputable that these Ritualistic vestments 
are worn for the purpose of showing that the Holy Communion is 
identical with that mysterious and sacrificial rite which Catholics 
call the Mass. To substitute Mass for Communion is the simplest 
and most obvious mode of annulling the Reformation, reintroducing 
priestcraft, and banishing Protestantism from the Church of England. 
That these illegal ceremonies are sometimes due to bad taste, love of 
what is ugly and tawdry, want of reverence for the simple beauty of 
ancient churches, I should readily admit. But underlying them all is 
the sentiment which glories in the name of Catholic, and uses Pro- 
testant, or ‘ Prot,’ as a term of abuse. 

There are at least three thousand clergymen who habitually break 
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the law by wearing ‘vestments.’ The evidence given before the 
Commission has dispelled the idea that the bishops have, by exercising 
their power of veto, prevented the prosecution of these law-breakers. 
In one case the Bishop of London did himself threaten prosecution, 
and the clergyman at once resigned his living to join the Church of 
Rome. In most cases it seems to have been assumed that prosecution 
would not be allowed, and the evidence of the bishops justifies the 
assumption. They think that they can interpret the Ornaments 
Rubric better than the most eminent judges of the land, and that 
the clergy cannot be expected to ‘ recognise,’ or in plain English to 
obey, the King’s Courts. I need not waste words in arguing the 
utter futility of such a. position when taken up by the Parliamentary 
prelates of a Parliamentary Church. No power on earth except 
Parliament can set aside a statutory order of the King in Council. 
It seems to be thought that the judgments of the Privy Council are 
less final than the judgments of the House of Lords, first because they 
are only binding in England upon ecclesiastical courts, and secondly 
because they take the form of advice to the Crown. The first point 
is irrelevant because Clifton v. Ridsdale was an ecclesiastical case. 
The second appears to be founded upon Read v. the Bishop of Lincoln. 
The Bishop of Lincoln, I may observe, was not charged with wearing 
vestments, and therefore that part of the judgment in Clifton v. 
Ridsdale was not even reviewed. Their Lordships did no doubt 
suggest that the legality of altar lights might at some future time be 
reconsidered, though all they actually held was that the Bishop 
could not be made responsible for their use in any church when he 
happened to officiate. But if anyone will read carefully the judg- 
ment delivered by Lord Halsbury, who was then Lord Chancellor, 
he will see that no distinction whatever is made between the Judicial 
Committee and any other court. Lord Halsbury drew an entirely 
different line. The judgment of a final tribunal, he said, was abso- 
lutely binding and irreversible where it affected the devolution of 
property or personal rights. Where it dealt with historical and 
constitutional questions, it might be reconsidered with the help 
of fresh knowledge, such as Archbishop Benson had discovered by his 
researches into the origin of ecclesiastical candles. As a lawyer's 
tribute to history this doctrine is valuable and important. But 
nothing is known about vestments now which was not known in 1877, 
and there is not the smallest chance of Clifton v. Ridsdale being reversed. 
If it were there would be a schism in the Church compared with which 
the Oxford movement was a very little thing. This I say as a matter of 
fact, knowing very well, and with private reasons for knowing, that 
the judgment in Clifton v. Ridsdale did not command the universal 
approval of lawyers. Interest reipublice ut sit finis litium. But 
while of this particular litigation there is happily an end, the situation 
remains without parallel in the history of the Church. Three thousand 
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clergymen refuse either to surrender their benefices or to obey the 
law. Some at least of the bishops support them in their attitude, 
and the result is anarchy. If it be asked why these gentlemen do 
not become real Catholics, one answer is suggested in the able 
memorandum laid before the Commissioners by the Bishop of Bristol. 
A Catholic prelate in the West of England issued a circular the other 
day to announce that any priest within his episcopal jurisdiction 
who presumed to criticise his conduct would be ‘ ipso facto suspended ’ 
from any ecclesiastical office he held. That is how they enforce 
discipline in the Catholic Church. In the Church of England every 
beneficed clergyman is a freeholder and can snap his fingers at his 
bishop. If the Bishop of Bristol, who is a law-abiding man, were to 
remind a Gloucestershire ritualist that he had twice taken an oath of 
canonical obedience to his father in God, the ritualist would probably 
reply that his Lordship’s directions were uncanonical, and that there- 
fore it was canonical to disobey them. The question is how long the 
people of England will tolerate these endowed but contumacious priests. 

The evidence is not favourable to any solution short of disestablish- 
ment. The Bishop of Southwark, among many voluntary statements, 
delivered himself of these truly remarkable sentences : 


I wanted to say a few words, if I might, upon the evidence which has been 
submitted to the Commissioners. First with regard to the method of that 
evidence from persons who have made it their business to attend services with 
a view of noting every movement, action, or word which was used by those who 
were conducting those services. I quite recognise that the Commissioners 
appointed as they have been must naturally accept evidence of that kind; but, 
without desiring to dwell upon it, I must express my own instinctive feeling, 
because I am quite sure it is a feeling which is very widely shared, that the 
collecting and presenting of evidence of this kind in this way by persons paid 
or unpaid for the purpose is mali erempli: that it is a kind of method which is 
not very English and not very creditable 

Sir Edward Clarke: Creditable to whom ? 

To the persons who do it. 


Few more astounding declarations have ever been made by a 
bishop, or indeed by any responsible person. This Royal Com- 
mission on Ecclesiastical Discipline was appointed by a Conservative 
Government in the name of the King to obtain authentic information 
upon the manner in which public worship is celebrated in the Estab- 
lished Church. Several witnesses of good character and reputation— 
one of them, Mr. Bowen, himself a clergyman—took the trouble to 
collect facts for the use of the Commissioners in the first place, and 
of the public in the second. Whereupon the Bishop of Southwark 
denounces them as if they were spies and informers, hired to procure 
by surreptitious means some scandalous gossip affecting private 
character. He cannot be surprised if mere laymen remember a text 
about those who refuse to come to the light because their deeds are 
evil. What has an honest clergyman to fear from a description of 
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his behaviour in church? The witnesses who appeared for the 
Protestants of England gave their evidence with perfect propriety 
in the gravest and most reverent manner. It was indispensable, 
for without it the Commissioners could not have carried out the 
terms of their reference by drawing up a report. Lady Wimborne 
in particular merits the gratitude of all Protestants for her patient 
industry and minute accuracy. When the most has been made of 
the errors into which other witnesses fell, these do not affect the 
main issue of obedience to authority or defiance of the law. The 
letters sent to the Secretary of the Commission by mutinous clerks 
are very different in tone. Most of them end with a calm assertion, 
couched in identical phraseology, that they do not interpret the 
Ornaments Rubric as it was interpreted by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and therefore cannot obey the law. A few are 
written with a flippancy and irreverence which make it painful to 
reflect that men capable of writing them are allowed to profane by 
administering God’s Word and sacraments. The Bishop of Southwark 
has nothing to say against the idea that the clergy are mystagogues, 
performing private rites upon which the profane vulgar must not 
intrude. On the contrary, he rather encourages it, as also the com- 
fortable doctrine that if a man does not like the services in his own 
church, he can go to another. This of course is pure Congregationalism 
and quite irreconcilable with any form of national establishment. 
The Bishop comments in language which he himself calls ‘ severe,’ 
and others might call impertinent, upon ‘ aggressive movements of a 
Protestant kind.’ In short he uses just the same language in speak- 
ing of Protestants as a Catholic Bishop would consistently employ. 
Was not the Reformation an aggressive movement of a Protestant 
kind? The Bishop of Southwark should remember what the late 
Cardinal Vaughan said of Lord Halifax: ‘ This nobleman is not, and 
has never been, a Catholic.’ The Bishop of Southwark talks much 
of ‘ faithful and loyal men.’ By faithful men he means men unfaithful 
to the Reformation, and by loyal men he means those who reject the 
authority of the King’s Courts. One of the incriminated clergy had 
the assurance to complain of a witness because the witness was a 
passive resister. If the passive resisters were in receipt of tithes, 
glebes, rent charges, or other public endowments, there would be 
some ground of comparison between them and the Ritualists. 

The Bishop of Southwark is a public officer responsible to the 
country for his administration of a high trust. Lord Halifax as a 
layman and a private individual, even as a Peer of Parliament, is free 
to take his own course, nor perhaps would it very much matter what 
course he took. But Lord Halifax is also, and has been for many 
years, President of the English Church Union, to which the Bishop of 
Lincoln belongs. It is therefore interesting, if not surprising, to read 
his statement, made ‘ quite distinctly,’ that ‘we do repudiate the 
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authority of the existing courts to determine the doctrine and ritual 
of the Church of England.’ In reply to the Lord Chief Justice Lord 
Halifax explained that he repudiated the Court of Arches as well as the 
Judicial Committee. The theory of Lord Halifax, and of the English 
Church Union, as representative a body of High Churchmen as could 
well be found, is that the Church of England is not a national Church 
at all, but part of a much larger body, to which the Roman and Greek 
Churches also belong. Rather than submit to the Privy Council 
Lord Halifax and his clients would submit to the Pope. The Church 
of England, they tell us, is a ‘local Church,’ and cannot forbid the 
Romish reservation of the sacrament. But it is needless to pursue 
this question further. Here is the definite answer given by the 
President of the English Church Union to Lord Northampton’s ques- 
tion what living authority he and those he represented would accept : 
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We are absolutely ready to submit ourselves to the judgments, and to obey 
the commands, of the archbishops and bishops of England sitting in their 
respective synods, if they will consider themselves bound by the common law 
and general custom of the Holy Catholic Church to which they profess to belong. 
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Lord Halifax will obey the Bishops if the Bishops will do as he 
tells them. Is this the sort of Church which the people of England 
desire to see established and endowed ? Are the numerous clergymen 
for whom Lord Halifax speaks the sort of instructors that Englishmen 
desire for their children in national schools ? 


We have denied, and we deny again, that a new religious establishment 
was set up in England in the sixteenth century. We have denied, and we 
deny again, the right of the Crown or Parliament to determine the doctrine, 
the discipline, and the ceremonial of the Church of England. 


These words are taken from a manifesto issued by the English 
Church Union on the 28th of February, 1899. What do they mean ? 
They mean denial of the Reformation as a fact and of Protestantism 
as a creed. They mean priestcraft and the closed Bible. The Bible 
is described in the sermon of a Ritualist, quoted before the Com- 
mission, as a most dangerous book, only to be interpreted by priests. 
The Bishop of Birmingham in his evidence complains of hymns, such 
as Charles Wesley’s, some of the most beautiful in the English lan- 
guage, as inconsistent with the Prayer Book. It does not seem to 
have struck his Lordship that they may be consistent with the Bible. 
That is not an episcopal manual. It is of course perfectly true that 
the evidence taken before this Commission does not affect or concern 
the majority of English clergymen. But the large and growing 
minority who repudiate Parliament and the law, with the connivance 
and approval of some at least among the Bishops, are forcing upon the 
public the questions, Is the Church of England Protestant? and 
Shall a Church which is not Protestant be allowed to call itself 
national? If no, then Disestablishment is the only remedy. The 
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failure of the Public Worship Act is a beacon and a warning against 
mere enforcement of discipline by the secular arm. Meanwhile 
the Education Bill, if it becomes law before Christmas, will do much to 
diminish the evil. It will substitute the simple teaching of the 
Christian religion for the dogmas of men who make the Word of 
God of none effect by their traditions. There is a stronger power in 
this country than the House of Lords, and the will of the people will 
decide, as the House of Commons has already decided, for the Bible 
against the Bishops. 
HERBERT PAUL. 





MR. HALDANE BETWEEN THE DEVIL 
AND THE DEEP SEA. 


Ir is curious how history repeats itself. It shows us that every war 
in which this country has been engaged has been followed by a cry 
for retrenchment and the cutting down of military expenditure. 
The greater the enthusiasm, the greater has been the reaction. The 
cold fit succeeds the hot, and the nation begins pulling down all that 
with infinite trouble and expense it has built up. In times of crisis 
money is spent like water as the natural result of want of preparation 
when things are quiet. This unreasoning reaction, fanned by the 
exigencies of party warfare and the necessity of living up to pre- 
election promises, made itself felt after the Napoleonic wars and after 
the Crimea, and we now once more find ourselves placing our Army 
in the melting-pot and reducing its numbers with a light-hearted 
disregard of our increased responsibilities, and the ominous warnings 
in Egypt, Natal, and other parts of the world. Those who wish to 
understand what want of preparation means have only to turn to the 
recently published volume of the official account of the South African 
War. Lord Wolseley in a memorandum to the Secretary of State 
says, ‘We have committed one of the greatest blunders in war; 
we have given the enemy the initiative : he is in the position to take 
the offensive and, by striking the first blow, to ensure the great advan- 
tage of winning the first round.’ All Englishmen can remember 
the paralysing effect which this had in the early days of the war, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that much of what we are at this 
moment paying in consequence might have been saved by a little 
forethought and a little preparation. 

Now politicians, not soldiers, were responsible for this state of 
affairs. The late Government refrained from making preparations 
for fear of offending the Boers, and the present Prime Minister, then 
in Opposition, said he saw no reason for military preparation, and con- 
demned the sending of batteries to the Cape. All this time it was 
well known that President Kruger had been spending over a million 
a year for several years in arming, and that his preparations could 
have no other object than an attempt to oust the British and form an 
independent South Africa under the flag of the Republic. The fact 
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remains that.we went to war absolutely unprepared for the task we 
were undertaking, and Lord Roberts has over and over again within 
the last few months told the country that it is no more fit to under- 
take a big war now than it was in 1899. It seems that the lesson 
we got then has been entirely forgotten, and that the ordinary citizen 
is content to allow the politicians to go on tinkering at the army, 
and quite fails to recognise his own responsibility in the matter. 

While in no way underestimating the difficulties with which Mr. 
Haldane has to contend, it seems to me that, judged by his own 
standard of efficiency, his scheme falls short of what the country had 
been led to expect. I do not think he is to blame for this. He is 
between the devil and the deep sea. On the one side stands the 
extreme section of the Radical party pledged to reduction, no matter 
what the consequences, and on the other those more moderate men 
who wish for economy, but only if it can be attained without loss of 
efficiency. One cannot help feeling that his Imperial instincts drag 
him one way while the exigencies of Party loyalty drag him another. 
To steer between Scylla and Charybdis, or to serve God and Mammon, 
are child’s play compared to the difficulty of reconciling these con- 
flicting claims, and when the feat has been accomplished the state 
of national defence remains very much where it was before. The 
scheme is essentially a compromise, and it has all the defects inherent 
to compromises in that it pleases neither one party nor the other, 
and quite fails to solve the problem to the satisfaction of either school 
of thought. Of course, if economies could be effected without loss 
of efficiency all men would rejoice, but if efficiency suffers I maintain 
that any reduction is the falsest of false economies and inconsistent 
with a sound national policy. 

It was pointed out recently in an admirable letter of the military 
correspondent of The Times that in addition to the 20,000 men the 
Government proposes to reduce, another 23,000 men must be taken 
off from the military strength of the country. These are made up 
as follows : 16,000 of the D Reserve, whose transfer to the Reserve is 
to be stopped this year. These men engage for a further period of 
four years after their twelve years’ engagement has terminated, so 
that in four years, at the rate of 4,000 men a year, the whole 16,000 
will be blotted out. Then there is the loss of the Reserve of the ten 
battalions and the Artillery, which he computed at 7,000, these 
units having all been Reserve-producing bodies. The reduction 
will therefore in reality be 43,000, and not 20,000 as announced by the 
Government. We have, it is true, vague and indefinite suggestions 
as to an improved and efficient Militia, but how the men are to be got 
or what their training is to be are all matters on which we get no 
light. whatever. What the country wants is clearer and more definite 
information as to the intentions of the Government with regard to the 
steps they intend to take as compensations for these reductions 
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from our already diminutive Army. The scheme is admittedly 
incomplete, and its discussion in the House of Commons was too 
restricted to elucidate the many points which want clearing up before 
a definite judgment can be pronounced on it as a whole. The destruc- 
tive portion is clear enough, but its constructive side is vague and 
indefinite in the extreme. We know what is to be abolished, but 
we have to content ourselves with vague generalities in our attempt 
to find out what is to replace those units which have to be sacrificed 
in order to appease the more extreme supporters of the Government. 
T cannot but think that it would have been wiser and more statesman- 
like first to have created a substitute, and then to have got rid of what 
was found to be superfluous from the point of view of efficiency. It 
is regrettable that any reduction of battalions should be determined 
on without first ensuring that the resuscitated Militia has been 
rendered capable—as it is not at the present time—of rendering 
efficient service in the field. We have not yet been told how we are 
to get the Militiamen who are to undertake the duties now performed 
by the Regulars, and what arrangements are to be made for their 
training, nor yet how we are to get men of nineteen instead of boys 
of seventeen. If the Militia are to get more training, increased 
expenditure must be incurred, and if they remain as they are, we have 
the authority of the Norfolk Commission for the statement : ‘ We are 
forced to the conclusion that the Militia in its existing condition is 
unfit to take the field for the defence of this country.’ That the 
Militia are to undertake service abroad in case of national emergency 
is, | think, all to the good, but it would be interesting to know what 
inducements are to be held out to them before they accept these 
increased responsibilities. Now we are told that an expeditionary 
force of 150,000 men is at all times to be ready to take the field. It 
is to be composed of 50,000 Regulars, 70,000 Reservists, and 30,000 
men on a Militia basis. The question arises, are these men to be 
drafted into the Line or are they to be mobilised as units? If the 
latter, we should know what steps are to be taken to make them 
efficient, and if the former, in what way they differ from the 30,000 
Militia Reserve which existed at the time of the South African War, 
and which has since been abolished? Then, are Militiamen still to 
be permitted to enlist in the Line? Are these men to be provided 
by bleeding the Militia regiments of their best men? That is an 
important point on which information is required, as it has always 
been a cause of serious complaint among the Militia regiments that 
they have been used merely as feeders to the Line. Then there is 
the question of how the shortage of officers is to be made up, and 
how they are to be made efficient ? Lord Roberts has told us that 
some regiments of Militia came out to South Africa ten officers short, 
and that in consequence he could not have used them at the front. 
The Norfolk Commission tells ue : ‘ The less the training of the rank and 
Vor. LX—No. 356 YY 
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file, the higher is the training and knowledge required of the officer. 
The training of the Militia officer is inadequate to enable him properly 
to lead troops, and especially incompletely trained troops.’ The 
present shortage in the Auxiliary forces approaches 4,000, and it 
cannot be too often repeated that this dearth of officers is the most 
serious problem our military advisers have to face. Now the forma- 
tion of a General Staff is a step in the right direction, and is the 
natural result of the recommendations of the Esher Committee. 
It is a matter of congratulation that we are at last to be provided 
with a thinking body whose province it will be to act as the Brain of 
the Army, and to take precautions so that we may be prepared for 
any eventuality. The advantages to be derived from the working out 
by experts of the various problems which affect the safety and well- 
being of the Empire are so obvious, that it is difficult to understand 
how we have done without this thinking department so long. Its 
appearance at the present moment has no doubt been accelerated 
by the recent visit of the Secretary of State to Germany, though its 
advantages have been recognised at the War Office since its inception 
by the Hartington Commission some years ago. Still the Government 
are entitled to credit for having put these principles in practice. While, 
however, welcoming this addition to the efficiency of the Army, we 
must not forget that the best laid schemes are useless without men 
and still more so without officers. No general, however brilliant, 
can put his plans in practice without a sufficiency of regimental 
officers to carry them through. It is the generals who give the 
orders, but it is the battalion and company leaders on whom the 
final success or failure depends. I think this fact is often lost sight 
of. So far we have no information as to how these officers are to 
be got, especially with regard to the Auxiliary forces. On the con- 
trary, the reduction of ten battalions will eventually reduce the 
number of officers in the Army by over 300, as they gradually become 
absorbed, and these continual changes are not likely to inspire officers 
with confidence, or to induce suitable young men who have their way 
to make in the world to take up soldiering as a profession. Mr. 
Haldane puts this question as a test of efficiency, ‘Are you worth 
the money spent on you?’ Might not the officers reply with some 
justice, ‘ Are the terms you offer us worth our while to accept? Is 
the treatment you mete out to us likely to inspire us with confidence 
in our future? Is the reduction of ten battalions, and the consequent 
unemployment and stoppage of promotion, likely to draw more men 
to a profession in which they are liable to be deprived of their chances 
of advancement at a moment’s notice?’ I quite admit that in all 
changes individuals have to suffer, but I would point out that there is 
at present very great difficulty in getting officers at all, and that 
your present policy will not make the task easier. 

Now one cannot but regret the abolition of units, not from senti- 
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mental reasons, but because of their power of expansion. It certainly 
seems incongruous to keep on repeating that expansion is what is 
wanted, and at the same time to do away with the very machinery 
which renders expansion easy. Surely it would have been possible 
to retain this power while at the same time reducing the numbers 
of men with the Colours. The system which obtains in the Navy 
of having reserve ships with nucleus crews, to which Mr. Haldane 
refers with reference to the Artillery, should apply with equal force 
to the Army, and it does seem a pity to do away with the framework, 
which can be so easily expanded in times of crisis, and to destroy an 
organisation which it is difficult to replace in a hurry. The use to 
which the organisation of the Yeomanry was put during the late war 
is an example of the advantage to be gained from existing machinery. 
When new units have to be raised the difficulties are increased tenfold 
by the hurried creation of a new Staff and new officers who are unknown 
to each other, and who have been unaccustomed to work together. 
The disbanding of two battalions of Guards is, I venture to think, a 
mistake ; and here again I put on one side the question of sentiment, 
though no one appreciates more highly than I do the value of senti- 
ment in soldiering, together with the spirit of esprit de corps which it 
engenders. 

I base my objections purely on practical grounds, and on the 
grounds of the efficiency of the Army as a whole, and | maintain 
that, judged by their own standard, the Government has shown 
no valid reason for the disbandment of these two splendid battalions. 

In deciding whether a unit was to remain or not, Mr. Haldane 
made use of the words: ‘ The purpose of the Government has been 
to go through every department of the Army and ask each man, 
“What are you here for? Do you justify the money that is spent 
on you?” If he cannot answer he goes off. If he can make out a 
case of efficiency for war he remains.’ Now the answer to these 
questions in the case as to whether these battalions are efficient for 
war is emphatically ‘ Yes.’ It is not even suggested that they are 
not in an efficient state. On the contrary, they are known to be in 
a very high state of efficiency. The excuse given seems to be that 
if the Line were reduced and not the Guards, it would give rise to 
jealousy. Jealousy, therefore, and not efficiency is to be the standard. 
It is well to know where we are. Lord Wolseley always said that 
a strong Guards Brigade was the corollary of short service as exemplified 
in the Cardwell system, and that a strong body of troopsat headquarters, 
who could be quickly mobilised and sent anywhere at a moment’s 
notice, was a very valuable asset to the military strength of the 
Empire. The Guards exactly fulfil these conditions. Their three years’ 
service gives them a much larger reserve than the Line, and, having 
no drafts to find, they are not in the condition of ‘ Squeezed Lemons,’ 
and can be brought up to war strength in a very much shorter time 
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than any other units. Now it does seem the height of midsummer 
madness to destroy units of this stamp in order to replace them with 
‘something on a Militia basis’; to abolish these battalions, which 
we know ean be relied upon, and which have proved their value 
over and over again, both at home and in the field, and to replace them 
with troops which may or may not turn out efficient, and which in any 
case must be inferior to the cadres which they are replacing. 

Again, if some reduction must be made as a sop to the extreme 
supporters of the Government, and as a justification to their somewhat 
extravagant election speeches, why not reduce numbers instead of 
units? The objection which may be raised in the case of the Line, 
that it would interfere with the supply of drafts, does not apply to 
the Guards, as they have no drafts to find. Then there is the hardship 
inflicted upon officers and non-commissioned officers of the units 
disbanded. One of the subalterns told me he would have got his 
promotion in two years, but that now it would probably be four or 
five years before he became a captain. Can anything be more dis- 
heartening to a keen young officer? The absorption of all the captains 
in the other two battalions will of course stop all promotion among 
the subalterns for a very long time. 

Then these changes will also involve great hardship on a most 
deserving and efficient class of men, I mean the N.C.0O.s of the bat- 
talion. Men such as quarter-master sergeants, pay sergeants and 
drill sergeants, &c., who have worked their way up to their present 
position, will find their chances of further promotion sadly curtailed, 
and of course the sergeants and other N.C.0.s coming on behind them 
will in a similar manner be deprived of their chances of advance- 
ment, no matter how gradually the changes are brought about. 
In the Report of the Royal Commission on the War in South 
Africa we find the following instructive paragraph: ‘ At the outbreak 
of the war there was in the Regular Army and Reserve insufficient 
trained men of an age fit for foreign service to meet the emergency 
which arose, even when practically the whole Reserve had been 
used.’ 

Now the chief lesson to be derived from the late Russo-Japanese 
War was that the country which can bring the greatest number 
of trained Reserves into the field will in the end prove victorious, 
and I venture to think that any system which does not give us trained 
Reserves in place of men with muskets must be unsound and a danger 
tothe Empire. Till, however, the country awakes to its responsibilities 
in the matter, and insists on the training of its whole manhood for 
home defence, I confess I despair of ever seeing our Army capable 
of the expansion necessary to meet a grave national crisis. Everything 
depends on the question of training. Untrained men are practically 
valueless in modern warfare. ‘ A nation in arms,’ if it means a nation 
of trained soldiers ready to take their places in the ranks at 4 
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moment’s notice, is the ideal at which all Army reformers should aim, 
but the value of the men is dependent on the quality and extent 
of their training. To my mind the question of our military efficiency 
resolves itself to a great extent into one of the state of training of our 
Reserve forces, among whom I include Militia, Volunteers and Yeo- 
manry. If these troops can, under a voluntary system, be traineu 
and disciplined (for no amount of drill will make up for the want of 
discipline) to meet the highly organised troops of foreign countries, all 
will be well. But is thisso? So far we have no indication how this 
end is to be achieved; we have merely a suggestion by the Secretary 
of State in a speech delivered recently at Newcastle, that the 
Volunteer force should be expanded, and that if (and I venture to 
think this is a very big If) we have suflicient national enthusiasm, 
we may manage to get into the field and maintain an Army of seven, or 
eight, or nine hundred thousand men. If, however, these are to be 
merely an unorganised mass, with nothing but the most elementary 
training, the expression ‘ A Nation in Arms’ is a misleading one, and 
becomes a positive danger by lulling the country into a sense of false 
security quite unjustified by the circumstances. The late Government 
failed to send out trained Reserves to South Africa because it gambled 
on the war being over eighteen months before it really came to an 
end. The second lot of Yeomanry arrived at the seat of war abso- 
lutely untrained. They could neither ride nor shoot, and would 
have been useless against highly organised troops. No doubt in 
times of emergency plenty of men will come forward for the defence 
of the country, but they will be untrained, and the contention that 
we shall always have time to train them is based on no solid founda- 
tion whatever. As an example of the necessity of being prepared, 
take our guarantee of the neutrality of Belgium, which might land us 
in hostilities with a continental Power at very short notice. The 
recent disappointment of the hopes of an heir to the throne of Holland 
has made the possibility of future complications on the Continent 
distinctly less unlikely. Is it probable that in certain eventualities 
our potential enemies will sit still while we train our men? I| think 
not. And yet the country is content to muddle along with an Army 
incapable of rapid expansion, and with auxiliary forces admittedly 
incapable in their present state of meeting the trained forces of other 
nations. 

When we approach the question of how the Volunteers are to 
be made efficient,’ we have little or no information except that no 
further money is to be spent on them. The extent of sympathetic 
treatment which they may expect was shown not long ago when 
they were denied any assistance from the Government in the hiring 
of ranges. At a time when it is recognised on all sides that accurate 
shooting is of the first importance, I do not think this decision is likely 
to encourage the Volunteer movement. Then there seem only to be 
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duties for 170,000 Volunteers out of 250,000. It would be interest- 
ing to know what is to become of the balance. 

Then comes the reduction of 3,850 men in the Artillery, and 
the manning of the reduced batteries by Militiamen. Taking into 
consideration the difficulty of improvising gunners in a hurry, it does 
not seem wise to hand over a large proportion of the Artillery to 
partially trained troops at a time when the importance of accurate 
shooting is recognised on all sides. In the Navy no pains are spared 
to make our seamen efficient artillerists. Again, it is acknowledged 
that our Artillery is too weak already. It will all be used up with 
the Regular troops, and there will be none left for the mobilisation 
of the Volunteers or for the native Army in India. It is misleading 
to say that in India there are five guns to 1,000 bayonets, because 
the native Army is not taken into consideration in this calculation. ,.; 

Now we come to the alteration in the terms of service. The Line 
are to go back to seven years with the Colours and five in the Reserve, 
and I cannot but think that this is the best time and the best form 
of service. A man gets thoroughly trained and disciplined in seven 
years, and the quality, if not the quantity, of the Reserve is improved. 
I know that it is said soldiers can be made abroad in two years, and 
why cannot they be made here in the same time. Well, if we hada 
system of compulsion this would be perfectly feasible, but in the 
meantime we dare not work our soldiers as they do abroad. If we 
did, under a voluntary system we could not get the recruits, and 
many of those who did enlist would desert at the first opportunity. 
No doubt the enlistment for three years with the Colours and nine in 
the Reserve tends to increase the latter enormously, but then we 
cannot for obvious reasons send three-year men to India. The late 
War Minister attempted to bribe these men by an extra sixpence to 
engage on to seven years, but it always partook of the nature of a 
gamble, and the gamble, as is sometimes the case, did not come off. 
The Cardwell system gives on the whole the best results. It trains 
two men for one, and it was this system that gave us 80,000 splendid 
Reserve men at the beginning of the late war. Lord Wolseley was 
always in favour of this system, and held that men trained in 
battalions were infinitely superior to those trained in depits. 

Then there is the scheme for bringing local influence to bear on 
recruiting and shuffling on to the shoulders of the County Council 
the responsibility for providing recruits. A foreign correspondent 
in The Times the other day said ‘ he was unable to grasp the idea of an 
Army raised in detachments like fire brigades, and managed in the 
sameway.’ The object is of course to get as large Reserves as possible 
with small peace establishment. Without compulsion this is impos- 
sible, and all other schemes must be compromises and foredoomed to 
failure. This attempt to shuffle the responsibility of organising 
the auxiliary forces on to the shoulders of the local bodies is obviously 
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a confession of weakness on the part of the War Office, and I cannot 
think that this dual control can make for efficiency, and from what 
we know of County Councils I do not think it will make for economy. 
To hand over responsibilities which are essentially the business of 
the State to local bodies elected for political reasons, must be not only 
a retrograde step, but an experiment of a very risky and hazardous 
nature. 

Now the attitude of the military advisers of the Secretary of 
State is somewhat of a puzzle to the student of military history. It 
is almost inconceivable that they can have agreed without a struggle 
to so large a diminution of the fighting strength of the country, 
especially as it is difficult (outside the magic circle of the War Office) 
to find any soldier of standing who does not view the situation created 
by these reductions with alarm, if not with dismay. Stripped of 
verbiage, these changes resolve themselves into the reduction of 43,000 
trained and efficient men, without any clear indication of how this 
diminution of the effective fighting power of the country is to be 
counteracted. The men they abolish are professionals; those with 
whom they propose to replace them will be amateurs. The Secretary 
of State tells us that all he proposes is with the sanction and approval 
of his military advisers, and in the absence of any indications on their 
part of resigning he is, of course, justified in this contention. Yet it 
is difficult to understand their attitude. It must be either due to 
weakness or to an altogether wrong appreciation of the situation 
as viewed by men who have made these questions their study. 
That they have allowed themselves to be talked over by the persuasive 
eloquence of the Secretary of State is probably the solution of the 
problem, but I do not think it is putting it too strongly when I say 
their attitude has been a disappointment to all who are interested in the 
welfare of the Army, and I am convinced that with the exhibition 
of a little more backbone they would have occupied a more dignified 
position in the eyes of their fellow soldiers. Now I believe it is claimed 
by the Government that their action is the result of a mandate which 
they profess to believe was given them at the election. Now this 
question of mandates admits of many interpretations according to 
the exigencies of the hour. The Government certainly had a mandate 
with regard to Chinese slavery, which they failed to carry out. They 
engaged to send the Chinese off bag and baggage to their own country 
if they were given a majority, and they did not do it. They posed as 
budding Wilberforces, but the Chinamen remain, and nothing but 
force will induce them to renounce their slavery. The fact is, the 
whole thing is a pose. That the country ever gave them a mandate 
to destroy professional troops of proved value in the field and replace 
them by third-rate levies is positively grotesque in its absurdity. 
I wonder how any business firm would like its expert mechanics 
replaced by prentice hands managed by the County Council. Why, 
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the policy of the village pump can hardly go further. There unfor- 
tunately is in these days a tendency abroad to shirk responsibility ; the 
citizen turns to the mercenary to carry out duties he should be proud 
to perform himself, and the War Office shuffles off its responsibilities 
on to the shoulders of the County Council. 

Now the scheme of the Government is so misty and nebulous, 
and has been presented amid such a deluge of words, that the country 
is puzzled as to what the meaning of it all is. The public indeed fails 
to recognise that this dimness is due to its shutting its eyes to the fact 
that after all War Ministers are only human, and that the conditions 
. under which they struggle to give us an Army suitable to the needs 
of our ever-growing responsibilities are impossible of attainment. 
I believe our present War Minister is the best we have had for some 
time, but his schemes are foredoomed to failure just as were those of 
his predecessors. His ability is unquestioned, his persuasive eloquence 
is unrivalled, and his dominant personality has the gift of infusing 
an energy, among his subordinates to a degree unknown for many a 
day in the War Office. Unlike his chief, he has no illusions as to 
Disarmament. He differentiates wisely between Militarism and an 
obligation to defend the interests of the Empire. Yet he has to cut 
his coat according to his cloth. He is handicapped by extremists 
on one side, whose only idea of statesmanship is the cutting down 
of expenses, and by idealists on the other, whose devotion to peace 
would prevent his using the only methods of securing it. The fact is, 
no scheme can really give the expansion needed which does not include 
some form of universal service for home defence. This, with a small 
but very perfect professional Army for service abroad and small 
wars, is the only sound or possible solution of the problem, and until 
this is recognised by the people of the country, Secretaries of State 
will continue to waste their time in hopeless attempts to make bricks 
without straw. 
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